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BOOK in. 8ECTION. I. 


CONTENTS. 
FRUMOURS of a conſpiracy to detbrone Philip. 

—The Olynhians ſuſpefied of ſharing in it — 
Philip invades their territories.——They apply to 
Athens for affiſtance,— Firſt Olynthiac oration of 
Demoſthenes. —He is oppoſed by Demades,—Charac- 
ter of this leader. —Chares ſent to the relief of Ohn- 
thus, —The progreſs of the Macedonian arms.— 
Conſternatian of the Olynthians, —T hey are defeated. 
end a ſecond embaſſy to Athens —The confuſion 


of the Athenians. —T hey ſend out a galley in queſt of 
Chares.—He returns. His exploit, and triumph. 


Abe Athenians elevated. —The ſecond Olynthiac | 


oration of Demaſtbenes. Net ſuccours ſent 10 


Ohnthus under the command of Charidemus.—Thbe 


Ohnthians again defeated. —They baniſh Apollo» 
nides.—Entruft their cavalry to Euthycrates and 
Laſthenes.—The conduf# of Charidemus, —The 
Ohynthians once more ſolicit the Athenians, —The 
third Olynthiac oration of Demoſthenes, The cha- 
rafter of Aſchines.—He encourages the Athinians 
to take up arms, and to excite the ſtates of Greece 

* B 2 againſt 


CONTENTS 
againſt Philip.—Siege of Olynthus continued. — Is | 


town, —Olynthus razed; and the inhabitants ſold. 
— Ariſtotle ſuſpeted of cruelty. — Inſtance 6 * 
lp's colidiſteni/ion.-T be Athenidns\ affellel 
misfortunes of the Kg, e — Philip's — 
to the r eh, bim.—Fis 
two natural br Rs 12 * cele- 
brates games in honour of the muſes,—-Tbe 
nity of Satyrus.— Philip carries on 4 pyratical a 
againſt Athens. —Prafiiſes ſecret i Eubos. d. 
The defeat of Moleſſus, —Overtures or ap atcom- 
modation between Athens and d Macedo. — Agreeable 
10 the "Athenians. —Ariſtodewus and Neaptolemus 
font 1% Pella. —The Athenians "agar inflamed | 
AE [Obes Their Beat layed by the arrival 4 
PByynon.—PMlocrates' moves the 'afſembly to ente 
Into a treaty with Philip. Hi motion ſupported 
by Demoſt benes.— Probable reaſo ons for this conduct. | 
—Stratocles and Eucratus confirm the People 10 
their favourable ſentiments of Pbilip.— Ten a 
baſſaders appointed to treat about a Pract,” P 
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SECTION I. 


F URING the diſorders of Euboea, the Book It. 
kingdom of Macedon was alarmed by Szcr-1. . 
a conſpiracy, formed (as was ſuppoſed) oli. a. 


; by Archelaus, Aridaeus, and Menelaus, three .“ 


uſtin, 
natural ſons of Amyntas, to dethrone Philip, 5 1. oy 


and to divide the kingdom between them. It 


doth not appear probable, that an attempt of 


* 


this nature could have really been made againſt 
a prince, ſurrounded with large armies, ſtrength- 
B 3 | ened 


If 


friend, and benefactor. 


THE LIFE AND REIGN or 


Boon III. ened by alliances, and admired and beloved by 
Sv ER his ſubjets:. yet the danger was induſtriouſty 


magnified by Philip and his creatures. Arche- 
laus was ſeized, and, according to the cuſtom of 
Macedon, condemned to death by the. army. 
Aridaeus and Menelaus had taken in 


Olynthus; ſuſpicions ſeem to have been fo- 


mented of this ſtate, as ſharing deeply in the 
conſpiracy; and an indignation to have been 
artfully T e the part 
baſely join in deſigns againſt their ally, their 

The diſpoſitions which 
they had already diſcovered, the jealouſy and 
hatred which they had already expreſſed of Phi- 
lip, muſt have given ſome credit to ſuch repre- 
ſentations; and that prince well knew how to 
improve every circumſtance, and to find the 


_ faireſt and moſt 18225 pretences for his 


deligns, 


| Orruruvs was now much mow. et 
than ever. When Lacedemon came, with all her 
force, to fall on the Olynthian territories, the 


ſtate commanded but five thouſand foot, and four 


hundred horſe. Ten thouſand foot, and one 
thouſand horſe, was now the force of Olyn- 
thus: and its dominions were - enlarged and 
ſtrengthened by the conceſſions made by Philip 
in the infancy of his reign, But the Macedo- 

nian 


PHILIP KINO Or MACEDON. 
tian had taken care to render all their power 


7 


sse. I; 


ineffectual... The Olynthians ſaw ſeveral of ther 


citizens grown rich and great, in a manner quite 
unaccountable ; their poſſeſſions were enlarged; 


affluence and magnificence. This was the price 
at which they. ſold their integrity to the enemy 
of their country: yet were their fellow-citizens 
ſi infatuated, as to grant them the confidence 
and teſpect, due only to riches acquired by me- 
rit and honeſt induſtry. Thus did corruption 
prepare the way to their deſtruction: and then 
was the time for Philip's attack. He demanded 


that his two brothers ſhould be ſurrendered to 


him. The Olynthians, cither convinced of their 
innocence, 'or thinking themſelves bound to pro- 
tect them from the conſequences of an attempt 
which they themſelves had encouraged, refuſed 
abſolutely to give them up: and, to ſupport 
his demand, Philip led his forces directiy into 
their territories, 


Tun firſt appearance of their danger deter- 
mined the Olynthians to diſpatch ambaſſadors 
to Athens, to cement that friendſhip, which 
their mutual intereſts had already formed ; and 
to engage the people to enter into that ſtrict 
alliance, which might oblige them to | ſend 
aſſiſtance to the Olynthians, againſt an; enemy 
they were equally concerned to oppoſe. Phi- 

B 4 lip's 


they. raiſed ſtately houſes; and diſplayed their 
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Bbok Hl. lip's preſent invaſion had raiſed the ferment and 
— confulion ac Achens, naturil to a people} whoſe 
| inquiſitive diſpoſitions had ever rendered them 
attentive to the motions of their rival j though 
their indolence and ſupineneſs kept them fron 
oppoling or preventing them. A war between 
theſe two neighbouring powers, which had been 
long the object of their wiſhes, as the only 

means of confining Philip's' views to his own 
kingdom, had now happened: and an aſſem- 

bly was convened to deliberate on the meaſures 

ä proper to be taken in conſequence of this event. 
Termen. The ambaſſadors were introduced and heard; 
oi. . and moſt of the eminent ſpeakers delivered theit 
opinions on this important occaſion. At length 
Demoſthenes aroſe, and ſupported the demands 

of Olynthus, in - the: firſt nee of which are 

N e N orations. 14 4967 ce, 


: [ole 
1 4 (33 le 


Apps ess ant eel " Gul conſpicuous 
in this performance. He begins with congra- 
tulating his countrymen. on an event ſo agree- 
able to their views, and favotirable to their in- 
tereſts. But let us attend to the orator himſelf, 
in his remarkably delicate and fine rum: 
« In many inſtances(Athenians!) have the Gods, 
in my opinion, manifeſtly declared their fa- 


« your to this ſtate: nor is it leaſt obſervable 


« in this 12 850K Cary een Fer that an enemy 
e thould 


PHI (RING OF MWOEDON, - ©" 

_ *ſhouldyariſe:i againſt Philip,100-the: very cod en 
cc ines ef his kingdom, of no intonſiderabie — 
power z and, what; is of moſt importance, ſo 
i determined upon the wur; that they conſider 

ay becommodstion with him, RA 48 infi- 

«i653 next, as the downfat of their" Eounitfy': 

this ſeems” 0 Jess than the 2 — tetpo⸗ 

« fitiot of heaven itſelf. It muſt, cherefbre, be 

„ou eite, ARES?) "that we 00 UrſelyE a 

< hot frultfate this goodneſs . Pork mp uſt. re 

«flet diſe 2 grace, "nay, the fouleſt HER, on 
| Wy 8, if Fee to haye | thrown WAY, - 505 
| 6c Fra ſtates and territories only Which we we once 


10 comman ded, but thoſe alliances and favour- 
« able incidents ; which fortune hath e 


39 i 
„ for Us. 
an Mie ot ono * 271% 101 [1530 


= 


pile PAs (all s 


"Tux greatneſs, of, 5 ilip's power, and the 
continued courſe of his ſucceſſes, were the con- 
ſiderations which principally diſpirited the Athe- 
nians, and poſſibly were urged with too much 
force by the ſpeakers which bad before appeared. g 
Theſe he therefore repreſents i in ſuch a manner, 
as to convince them of the neceſſity of oppo- 
ſing him, and, at the ſame time, to encourage 
them to the attempt. Corruption and artifice 
are the cauſes to which he aſcribes his e evation. 
All thoſe whom he deceived, and made the 
inſtruments of his power, are now convinced of 

his 


10 TRE LITE AND REIGN: or 


| — his inſincerity; and ready to unite, and to re- 
9 duce him to his original condition. No acqui - 
fitions, no advantages, can ſecure him from 
the fatal effects of this combination. For 
« when forces join in harmony and affection. 
and one common intereſt unites the confede- 
_ < rating powers, then they ſhare the toils with 
_ © alacrity, they endure the diſtreſſes, they per · 
« ſevere. But when extravagant ambition, and 
* lawleſs power, (as in his caſe} have 
« dized a ſingle perſon the firſt pretence, the 
* ſlighteſt accident, overthrows him; and all 
« his greatneſs is daſhed at once to the ground, 
« For it is not, no Athenians I it is not poſſible 
to found a laſting power upon injuſtice, per -· 
« fidy, and treachery. Theſe may perhaps ſuc- 
« ceed for once; and borrow for a while, from 
hope, a gay and flouriſhing appearance. But 
« time betrays their weakneſs; and they fall 
< into ruin of themſelves. For as, in ſtruc- 
<« tures of every kind, the lower parts ſhould 
have the greateſt firmneſs ; ſo the grounds 
« and principles of actions ſhould be juſt and 
t true, But theſe advantages are not found i in 
Wr e 


[ 


Hz therefore recommends to them to dil- 
patch immediate and effectual ſuccours to the 
Olynthians; to ſend ambaſſadors to animate 

| and 


PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
and encourage the Theſſalians in their diſpoſi- 
tions which had lately appeared, and which, he 
ſtill inſiſta, were utterly unfavourable to Philip; 
vigour and activity. Such a conduct, he de- 
clares, could not fail to bring down that ruin 
upon Philip, which he repreſents as juſt im- 
pending, and ready to cruſh him: in which his 
jealouſy, and envy, his inſatiable ambition, and 
even his victories, all conſpired to involve him. 
To the Athenians, and to their miſconduct, to 
the abuſes and corruptions which had crept into 
the adminiſtration, and to theſe only, he im- 
putes the ſucceſſes of their enemy. Some of 
theſe corruptions he diſplays at large z others he 
hints at with ſufficient ſeverity; and concludes 
with enforcing the neceſſity of a Pong re- 
formation, 


DzMosTHENEs was vigorouſly oppoſed by 
Demades, a popular leader, then of conſidera- 


ble figure. I here take the liberty of tran- 
ſeribing the character of this leader, as I have 
repreſented it on another occaſion: He was 
* a man, who, by birth and education, ſeemed 
« deſtined to meanneſs and obſcurity : but, as 
the Athenian aſſembly admitted perſons of 
| TIN and occupations to ſpeak their ſen- 
A timents, 


Src; 1. 
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Book III. (c timents, his powers ſoon recommended lim 


t to his countrymen; and raiſed. him from: the 
jo condition of 'a common mariner, to the 
adminiſtration and direction of public affairs. 
His private life was ſtained with thoſe brutal 
ic exceſſes,” which frequently attend che want of 
early culture, and an intercourſe witli the in- 

1 feriour and leaſt refined part of mankind. 
« His conduct, as a leader and miniſter, was not 
+ actuated by the principles of delicate Hegbur 
and integrity: and his eloquence ſeems to have 
received a tincture from kis original condition. 
He appears to have been à ſtrong, bold, and 
4 what we call a blunt ſpeaker; ö manner; 
e rude and daring, and ſometimes borderin 1 
5 extravagance, had oftentimes a my i 
< than the more corrected ſtyle of other ſpeakers, 
who confined themſelves within' the bounds 
« of decorum and good breeding.” 


 Wararpvzx might have been the motive of 

his oppoſition' on- the preſent occaſion, whether 

A fincere and difintereſted difference of ſenti- 

ment, or, which is more probable, the ſecret 
influence of Macedonian gold, his oppoſition 
was in a good meaſure ineffectual: for the 
Athenians were ſo far affected by the eloquence 
and force of Demoſthenes, that they decreed to 
ſend two -thouſand men, and thirty ſhips, to 
* | the 


nt Ir KING OF MACEDON. 3 


the affiftince- of Olynthus. But, unhappily, 82er. 
theſe forcks were compoſed of foreignets ang 
mercenaries, and vommanded by Chares, W., 
moſthenes to palliate his miſoonduct, was un- 
doubtedly a diſgrace to his country, and to the 
military character :: fitter tobe employed; a [nem © 
Timotheus obſerved, to carry the haggage, than 

c cane en nf. 8 N n 


_- Wee the Athenians, were thus employed .. 
in debating and fotming decrees and reſolutions, * 
Philip, was in the held, and acting wich all 
imaginable vigour. No ſooner had this prince Pemot.. de 
entered the Chaleidian region, than the com- ed. 73. 
mandexs of every town were ready to receive ba. >. 
bribes, and to Open their gates to him. The LA. 
fortreſs of Gira was: firſt taken and raazed; and 32. 

then his march was directed to Stagira. The 
inhabitants, who were trained to war, attempted 
to ſtop the progreſs of his arms : but the place 
was ſoon taken by ſtorm; thoſe who eſcaped 
the ſword were reduced to flavery; and the 
town: razed to the foundations. The neigh ; 15. c. 53, 
bouring cities were either corrupted or intimi- 

dated, and opened their gates. Miciberna, a 

town ſituated on the Toronaic gulph, was ſo 
well provided and fortifled, that it appeared 
capable of holding out a conſiderable time. * 

eg | 


- 4 


4 THE LIFE AND REIGN or 
Roox III. the corruption of the governour ſaved Philip the 
— tediouſnels and trouble of a ſiege. Torons, 3 

| maritime city, whoſe citadel was joined by ſtrong 
walls to the ſea, ſoon had the ſame fate; and, 
poſſibly, on this occaſion it might have been, 
that Philip, when the ſtrength of the place was 
| MR nb Fu aſked that memorable-queſ- 
tion, * Cangot a myle, ging hr 

« eech bo i ® 


ZAichin.de Alt this time the Athenian Sr 
= 26: oh Nabe in win They had failed ; but how their 
courſe had been directed, was a matter totally 
unknown. The Olynthian cities were almoſt 
all ſubdued, or purchaſed with ſo much eaſe, 
— that Philip, as Demoſthenes obſerves, could not 
vn ſopra· often advance faſt enough to accept of all the 
- invitations of traitors, contending who ſhould 
be ſpeedieſt to take his pay, and betray their 
truſt; and was frequently at a loſs to deter- 
mine, which of them he ſhould firſt gratify. 
The capital city was now threatened with a 
ſiege; and the general terrour and conſterna- 
tion, as well as the ſtrength of the invader, ſeems 
to have been duly weighed, and to have 
prompted the Olynthians to attempt an accom- 
modation: at leaſt, by offering a 3 
gain ſome reſpite of the preſent danger; and, 
if poſſible, to amuſe the enemy, till ſuccours 
ſhould 


forming any connexions with this ſtate, which 


PHILIP KING 'OF MACEDON. 


how to retort this artifice upon themſelves; and, 
by affecting ſome attention to their overtures, to 
render his deſigns doubtful for a while: ſtill, 
however, continuing his approaches ; till at laſt, 
when he had advanced within forty ſtadia of 
Olynthus, he took off the maſk ; avowed his re- 
ſolutions of for ever preventing his enemies from 


might embarraſs or diſtreſs him; and declared 


explicitly, that either the Olynthians muſt quit 
_ their territories, or he could not reign in Ma- 


Tus people had long ſuſpected, but now be- 


ſhould arrive. But it was in vain to) hope to Szer. L 
deceive the penetration of 'Philip." Hie knew 


ceived a terrifying proof, that he meditated no 


leſs than their final ruin and ſubverſion. - Vigour 


and reſolution were the only means left to ſave 


them. They collected their own forces, with 


whom they united thoſe which their neighbours 
could afford, and determined to try their for- 
tune in the field. They fought bravely z and 
their cavalry, in particular, diſtinguiſhed them 
ſelves by their gallant conduct. But they were 
defeated, and ſhut up within their walls: and, 
while the victor was preparing for a vigorous 
ſiege, ambaſſadors were again ſent to Athens, to 
repreſent the deſperate condition of „ 
an 


Dem. Phil, 
3- eQ. 4- 


4 


wo 
— 


ut ſupa, 
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| nt and to urge the neceflity of ſupporting this Rate 


— againſt de Mytedonian arms 


bn : ad; naogy 23RifiE ein; _— 3 wos oy 


01 ,2219112v0 iat ang 4403 201 v4 
(Hang; Were again raiſe ſed tha cum od, 
p's 1 5 6. 


ich the news of Þ 5 $1 
1 oned. Of Ef 2 109 "their 
r 155 ad no accounts: their all a lis To 
eo Pall left | unprotetted, but their Jertlements 
and, dependent towns in 


2910 i "Mi; 
race, articularly in 


. US, were inyaded and haraſſed by the 


Fit 


„ They . Were allo alarmed with 


= 


„% S£#Iz 


ried on withih "their city, by which Philip was 
ſecretly ſupplied with arms, and all neceffarics 


for his fleet. At the motion of Timarchus, a 


popular leader, and zealous oppoſer of the Ma- 
cedomlan intereſt, they iſſuod out a decree, de- 
nouncing ſentence of death againſt all ſuch infa- 
mous peace: and loudly clamoured againſt 
Chares, whoſe peglect, or treachery, had thus 
diſtreſſed his country. The moſt ſtrenuous par? 


tiſans of this commander held down their heads 


in tonfalion*: and, to allay the preſent ferment, 
e Cephiſophon, one of his moſt intimate friends, 


A ſhin, 2 


Was now obliged to move, that Antiochus, who 
commanded thoſe gallies which were uſually 


{ext out with advices,” ſhould immediately ſet 


fail, and ſeek out this chief, to whom the Athe- 


mans had entruſted their fleet; and, when found, 
ſhould 
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ſhould inform him; chat the Athenian pebple 
were highly ſurprized, that Philip ſhould be ſuf- 
fered to invade their dependent 
they themſelves were totally 


t what 


now ſtationed; ien manner he 2 
4 alas a A911 


ſettlements, while | 


'&5 


* 
Sscr. I. 
— 


- 


courſe their admiral had taken; where he was 


Bor he bimelk : now l OY news of bis 


own exploits, as we find them recorded in thoſe 


fragments of T beopompus, which Athenaeus 


hath preſerved. Inſtead of oppoſing the attempts 
againſt Olynthus ; inſtead of protecting any of 


the Athenian ſettlements; he had contented 


himſelf with making a deſcent on the coaſt of 
Pallene, where he met thoſe eight hundred men, 


who were called Philip's friends, and who have 


been already deſcribed, headed by one Audaeus. 
On theſe he fell with all his force, arid ſoon put 
them to flight, He was now returned in tri- 


1. 12. 5. 330. 


umph to Athens; and, in honour of this illuſ- 


trious victory, gave a public entertainment, on 
which he expended no leſs than ſixty talents, 
which he had exacted from the Phocians. The 
people, who judged of the importance of the 
exploit, by the manner in which it was cele- 
brated, imagined, that their general muſt have 
given Philip ſome very fatal blow: and the aſ- 


ſembly, now convened to conſider the demands 
Vo L. II. G of 
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Bor III. of Olynthus, breathed nothing but contemps 
e and indignation at Philip's preſent enterprises, 


2. ſect. 1. 


Pa aa e 
n wing eve 


Sucn were 8 diſpoſitions, be 
hoes appeared, and addreſſed the aſſembly, in 
the ſecond of the Olynthiac orations. He be- 


gins, on this occaſion, with correcting the vanity 


| and confidence of his countrymen z1 he. rouſes 


them, by the terrgur of impending danger, and 
affects to conſider the defence of Olynthus as 
the laſt and only means of preſerving the Very 
peing of Athens. They were nom engaged in 
an alliance with Olynthus; and there could be 
no doubt of the neceflity of fulfilling their en- 
gagements: but how to be enabled was the great 


| queſtion. By the original conſtitution of Athens, 


every citizen, without diſtinction, was obliged to 
ſerve perſonal; in the field, until he had arrived 
at the age of forty years. No ſtation, circum- 
ſtances, or character, could poſſibly be pleaded” 
as. an excuſe : but all, without diſtinction, men 
of eminence, men who had been dignified by 
public offices, philoſophers, whoſe lives were de- 
voted to contemplation, to the acquilition and 
propagation of knowledge, gloried in the faith- 
ful diſcharge of the ſacred duty which they owed 
to their country, and in the reſolution and bras 
$ | 7.4 5 wy 
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very with which they fought its battles, even in 
the tation! of private ſolctierz. We find Plato 
(m hi apotogy) boaſting of the milifary prowel9 
of his mater Socrates * and his on afttoris it 
tie fleld have not wanted the due apptaute of 


Seer. I. 


kiftbry, But new dectces had now been mide, | 


und ne cuftotms introduced,” by which intn of 
wealth and intereſt were enabled to procure an 
exemption from military duties; ſo that it was 
become exceedingly difficult to raiſe an army 
compoſed of Athenian citizens; while a ſenſe- 
leſs profuſion at home, and ill concerted and un- 
' ſucceſsful expeditions abroad, had, by this time, 
almoſt entirely exhauſted their finances, The 
weight of public expences began to be uniyer · 
ſally complained of ; and ſome attempts ſeem 
to have been made to put an end to that ſhame» 
ful miſapplication of their treaſure: to the ſup» 
port of theatrical entertainments; Apollodorus, 
in particular, = wiſe and public-ſpirited Athe- 
nian, propoſed to the aſſembly, as we learn from 
Demoſthenes *, that this important affair ſhould 
be duly weighed; and that they ſhould con- 
ider of the expediency of applying the redun- 
dancies of their treafury, according to the origi- 
nal intent, to the ſupport of their armies, 

all ſuch attempts were now effectually fruſtrat- 
ed; for Eubulus, a popular leader, who ſought 
to gain an intereſt and influence in the aſſem- 


C 2 bly, 


* In Naer. 
Initio. 


Liban. Vip, 
in Olya, A» 
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Boox III. bly, by flattering the vices and ſollies of his 

— countrymen, had lately prevailed to have a law. 

| paſſed, by which it was pronounced a capital 
offence for any man to propoſe a-decree for the 
alienation of the theatrical money. Thus was 

every honeſt counſellor reduced to the melan- 

choly alternative, of either paſſing over in Gilence 

ſo ſcandalous and pernicious an abuſe, or of 
facrificing his life to his fincerity ang . 


| Tarsx were the great difficulties with which | 
Demoſthenes was now to ſtruggle : and his per- 
ſonal ſafety obliged him to treat this latter point 
with the exacteſt caution, © Appoint magi- 
« ſtrates,” faith he, for the inſpection of your 
« laws; not to enact any new laws; you have 
already a ſufficient number; but to repeal 
«thoſe, whoſe ill effects you now experience. I 
mean the laws relating to the theatrical funds 
(thus openly I declare it) and ſome about the 
« ſoldiery. By the firſt, the ſoldier's pay goes, 
« as theatrical expences, to the uſeleſs and inac- 
« tive; the others ſcreen thoſe from juſtice, who 
« decline the ſervice of the field, and thus damp 
« the ardour of thoſe diſpoſed to ſerve us. When 
« you have repealed theſe, and rendered it con- 
« ſiſtent with ſafety to adviſe you juſtly, then 
« ſeek for ſome perſon to propoſe that decree, 


« which you are all ſenſible che common good 
E requires. 


PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
<raquires. ' But, till this be done, expect not 
« that any man will urge your true intereſt, 
« when, for urging your true intereſt, you repay 


him with deſtruction. Ye will never find ſuch | 


« zeal >" eſpecially fince the conſequence ean be 
«only this; he who offers his opinion, and 
E moves for your concurrence, ſuffers ſome un- 

© merited calamity : but your affairs are not in 
_ © the leaſt advanced; nay, this additional in- 
« convenience muſt arife, that; for the future, i it 
will appear more dangerous to adviſe you, 
«than even at preſent. And the authors of theſe 
< laws ſhould alſo be the authors of their repeal. 
&« For it is not juſt that the public favour ſhould 
© be beſtowed on them, who, in framing theſe 
« laws, have greatly injured the community; 
and that the odium ſhould fall on him, whoſe 
freedom and ſincerity are of important ſervice 
to us all.— Until theſe regulations be made, 
* you muſt not think any man fo great, that he 
may violate thoſe laws with impunity z or ſo 
« devoid of reaſon, as to plunge himſelf into 
* * open : bas foreſeen alla 


In the progreſs of this ſpeech, he Aris a 


contraſt between the ancient and preſent ſtate of 
Athens; between the conduct of former times 
and that of his cotemporaries; which, a8. it ſets 

C 3 .the 


S$xzcr. 3 


„ 


„ Fug Erk AND-REIGN. ON... 
— e n eee 
W f e is e e le 


Ano here- (ſaith the orator) let ras inter 
t your attention to a ſummary accaupt of the 
conduct of your anceſtors, and of pur n. 
I ſhall mention hut 2 few things, and phaſe 
| * well known: (for, if you would purſue the 
« way to happineſs, yqu need ae 
for leaders; our own countrymen paint it 
« gut.) Theſe our anceſtors, therefore, whom 
the orators never courted, gever treated wi 
chat indulgence, with which you are flaugred, 
held the ſpvereignty of Greece, with general 
% conſent, ſive and forty years qepoſiſed above 
ten thouſand talents in our public treaſury 3 
kept the king of this cauntry in that ſubjeo- 
tion, which a barbarian owes40 Gregks z orect- 
* ed monuments of many and illuſtrious aftiong, - 
« which they themſelves atchieved, by land and 
* ſeaz in a word, are the only perſans who. have 
6 tranſmitted to poſterity ſuch glory as is ſupe- 
&« riour to envy. Thus great do they appear in 
ce the affairs of Greece, Let us now view them 
< within the city, both in their public and pri- 
vate conduct. And, firſt, the edifices which 
ee their adminiſtrations haye given us, their de- 
« Ferationg of our tewples, and the olfrings 
hic 
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* that al the efforts af poſterity 
cannot exceed them. Than, iti pri vate life; fo 
<« exemplary was their moderation, their adhe- 
< rence to ancient manners ſo ſcrupulouſly exact, 
c that, if any of you ever diſcovered the hauſe.of 
« Ariſtides, or Miltiades, or any of the illuſtrious 
« men of thoſe times, he muſt allow, that is 
« was not diſtinguiſhed by the, leaſt extraordi- 


5 < nary ſplendour. Far they did not ſo. conduct 


< the public buſineſs, as to aggrandize them- 
« ſelves; their ſole great object was to exalt the 
« ſtate, And thus, by their faithful attachment 
* ta Greece, by their piety to the gods, and by 
« that equality which they maintained among 


<« themſelves, they were raiſed (and no wonder) 


eto the ſummit. of proſperity... 


« Soca was the ſtate of Athens at that time, 

« when the men I have mentioned were in power. 
<* But. what is. your condition, under thoſe in- 
e dulgent miniſters who. now direct us? Is it the 
** ſame, or nearly the ſame ? Other things I 
« ſhall paſs over, though L might expatlate on 
them. Let. it only be obſerved} thut we are 
* now, as you all ſee, left without competitors; 
e the Lacedemanians, loſtʒ the Thebans en- 
gaged at home; and not one of all the other 
* {ates of conſequence ſufficient to diſpute the 
C 4 © ſovereignty 
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| Booxlll, & ſovereigaty with us. Yet at a'tinge, when we 
might have: enjoyed our own .dominions- in 
L ſecurity, and have been the umpires in all dif- 
< putes abroad; our territories have been wreſt- 
. ed from us; we have expended above one 
« thouſand five hundred talents to no purpoſe z 
es the allies, which we gained in war, have been 
I loſt in time of peace; and to this degree of 
power have we raiſed up an enemy againſt 
« ourſelves. (For let the man ſtand forth, who 


% can ſhew whence Philip has en 15 great- | 
* neſs, if not from us. ai | 3 | 


- In the concluſion, he once more hints at che 
expediency of paying their ſoldiers with the A 
money how deſtined to the uſe of the theatre; 
ſtill guarding againſt any formal motion or pro- 
poſal. * And, to treat this affair with ſtill greater 
delicacy, he ſuggeſts another method of cluding 
the force of Eubulus's law: and that is, that 
theſe theatrical diſtributions ſhould be ſtill con 

tinued; but that all thoſe, who were in the ſer- 
vice of the public, and who uſually received 
their ſeveral appointments, ſhould now diſcharge 
their reſpective duties, without pay, fee, or re- 
ward; ſo that the name only of theſe diſtribu- 
tions would haye in that caſe A MEDIA 


Bur 
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dulged or approved of the liberty, with which 
Demoſthenes cenſured their conduct, and in- 
forced their real intereſt, they yet could not pre- 
vail on themſelves to ſacrifice their darling en- 
tertainments to glory and ſecurity. They, how- 
ever, granted to the Olynthians a reinforcement 
of four thouſand foreign infantry, and one hun- 
dred and fifty horſe, under the command of Cha- 
ridemus, This general began with ravaging 
Bottia, a territory on the confines of Chalcis, 
which, among other towns, contained Pella, the 
capital of Macedon ; and then threw his forces 
into Olynthus. Encouraged by theſe ſuccours, 
the inhabitants hazarded another battle, but were 
received with the bravery and vigour uſual to 
the Macedonians, and driyen back to their city 
with conſiderable loſs. In theſe two battles, 
which Philip had now fought with the Olyn- 
thians, Apollonides, the commander of their ca- 
valry, a man of eminence, and friend to the 
Athenians, who had honoured him with the free- 
dom of their city, ſeems to have diſcovered 
ſuch abilities and valour, as threatened to retard 
his progreſs, He knew the value of a brave, 
judicious, and faithful officer; and judged it 
neceſſary to deprive his enemies of ſo important 
an acquiſition, His gold had already gained a 
conſiderable party within the walls of Olynthus, 


by 


bor however the Athenians might have in- 
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Beer Il. by whaſe malicious praftices, and faRtiogs da- 
I 


mours, the Olynthians were fatally deceived, and 
made to entertain ſuſpicions of the integrity of 
Apollonides. Blinded by prejudice, and in- 
flamed and deceived by infamous arts, they 

| liſtened readily to one of Philip's creatures, 
who was employed to accuſe him publicly; ba- 
niſhed their zealous and honeſt general, and un- 
happily were prevailed on to confer his com- 
mand upon Euthycrates and” Laſthenes, two 
corrupted and abandoned traitors, who had fold 
themſelves, and their country, to Philip. Such 
was the madneſs of the many: and ſo. falfe 
| re. on ABT ene. | 


Tr forces of Charidemus, at the 8 
proved uſeleſs and contemptible; and their ge- 
neral diſtinguiſhed himſelf only by his inſolence 
and debauchery. At every meal, according 
to his cuſtom, he drank to a ſcandalous exceſs; 
and publicly inſulted the ladies of Olynthus by 
his brutality. He was even ſo inſolent and 
abandoned, as to demand that the ſenate of Olyn- 
thus ſhould procure for him a beautiful youth, 
a captive then in the town, as a reward for his 
pretended ſervices. Ky 


Tur Olynthians, thus unhappily. circum- 
ſtanced, were obliged to apply once more to 
Athens, 


\ 
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Athens and to deſire 4 reinforcement, compaled 
of cigigens agimgted with a ſincere ardour for 
intereſt, their own glory, and the common 
cauſe, Demoſthenes was, ſtill cheir ſtrenuous 
advocate, and, on this occaſion, pronounced 
2 third Qlynthiac oration. The {ame motives 
to vigaur and resolution, the fame animated 
expaſtulatians and 2 are urged in 


this performance, with new force and energy. 


The ſum of che arator's advice is. this: ta ſend 
immediate ſuccours ta Olynthus, and theſe 
formed of citizens; to make, at the fame time, 
a diverſion in Macedon ;, and to diſpatch am- 


baſſadors through Greece, to notify theſe their 
reſolutions, to remove all ill impreſſions, which 


their former miſconduct (aggravated and in- 


forced by Philip's cepreſentations) might bave 


made on the ſeveral ſtates, and to inſpire them 
with the glorious reſolution of uniting agaiaſt 
the common enemy. He again reſumes the 


conſideration of the theatrical money, but with ;. 


Rill greater caution and reſerve, lu this addreſs, 
critics have remarked, wich pleaſure and appro 
| bation, the different pictures which he draws af 
Philip, for the different purpoſes of alarming 
and encouraging his hearers. At firſt he is p 
litic, vigilant, and intrepid; he has riſen, gra- 
dually to. the higheſt pitch of power; and is now 


* 
. 
. 
N 


dur. — | 


ready to appeat before. the, walls of Athens, if 
not 
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Door Ill. not inſtantly oppoſed. Then, leſt their winds 
— right be too ſtrongly affected by the danger, 


| allies are ready to revolt; his ki 


Plutarch. in. 


Vit. Orat. 
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he is repreſented in a manner totally different. 
His power is by no means real or folid ; his 
ngdom is threat- 
ened with war and deſolation; and he is juft 


ready to be cruſhed by the firſt vigorous Hort 


made to diſtreſs him. But as confidence and 
ſecurity were the fatal extremes, to which his 
hearers were the moſt inclined, he ſeems'to have 
dreaded the danger of dwelling too long on this 
repreſentation, and concludes with the dread- 
ful image of a formidable enemy ravaging their 
territory, and N them 5 within _— 
walls. 


War now became the favourite topic at 
Athens: and Zſchines, among others, loudly 
declared for it. This popular leader, as yet 
uncorrupted by the gold of Macedon, had that 
influence in the aſſembly, which was uſually ac- 
quired by eloquence and abilities; His father 
had been baniſhed by the thirty tyrants, which 


Lacedemon had impoſed on Athens, when 


Lyſander made her miſtreſs of that ſtate: and 
his fortune, in theſe times of diſorder, was con- 
fiderably impaired. The earlier years of the 


Jon were ſpent in the leſs honourable oocupa- 


kions: but he had thoſe powers and accompliſh- 
ments, 


| 
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«.diffufive, and ſonorous. He was a ſtranger 


Tran. of 


to Philippic 


#:che glowing expreions, ard dariog Gguires, of 2 


*Demoſthenes, which he treats with contempt 


<* and ridicule.. But, though more ſimple, he 


is leſz affecting: and; by being leſs con- 


« Or, as Quinctilian expreſſes it, carnis plus 


« babet, lacertorum minus. But, if we would 
view his abilities to the greateſt advantage, 
« we muſt not compare them with thoſe of his 
« rival; then will his figures appear to want 


neither beauty nor grandeur. His eaſy and 


* natural manner will then be thought highly 
: and a juſt attention will diſcoyer a 


« good detec of force and energy in his ſtyle, 


« which, at firſt, ren 0 n and 
66 harmonious.” | 


On the preſent > 8 mounted the 


gallery, from whence the public ſpeakers ad- 
dreſſed the aſſembly, and vehemently urged the 
abſolute neceſſity of vigorous and active mea- 
ſures. He produced one Iſcander à player, a 

man not likely to be heard with the leſs favour, 
on account of his profeſſion, to inform them of 
the practices of Philip in Arcadia, of which 
he had been lately witneſs ; of his induſtry and 


c tracted, has not ſo much ſtrength and energy. 


55 
a 


artifice - 


% : 


ments, which:ſoon raiſed him from his ſtate of Sgr. I. 
ohſcurity. As an orator, © his ſtyle was full, — ng 
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© by a ſolemn oath, to conſider Philip as their 


Philochoe, 
in Dionyf, 
- &Amm, 


implacable enemy. Thus were hoſtilities de- 
clared in form on the part of Athem. Euhu- 
lus himſelf drew up a decree, whereby it was 
enacted, chat deputies ſhould be ſent to the ſe- 
veral ſtates of Greece, to engage them iti a 
common league apainſt the Macedonian. Aff 


chines was commiſſioned to go for this purpoſe 


into Arcadia. Two thouſand foot, and three 
hundred horſe, all Athenian citizens, with ſeven- 
teen ſhips of war, and tranſports, were granted 
for the relief of Olynthus. But unfortunately 


„ 


His 
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His diſſalute and abandaned manners rendered 
him the ſcarn af his enemy: his avidity and ex+ 
tartion made him hated and dreaded by the 


uſually exacted from theſe latter, enabled him to 
pay 4 number of popular leaders, who ſupported 
his intgreſt in the aſſembly. and ſcreened him 
from all the conſequences of his miſconduct. 


Fend in Ge enn tings. igtinaty:pethet 
on the ſiege of Qlyathus. Some fſallies were 


made, in which the belieged ſeemed to have the 


advantage, as Huthycrates and Laſthenes, the 
two new commanders of their cavalry, concealed 
their treacherous intelligence with Philip by 
theſe ſucceſſes, which were in reality concerted, 


= 
— 


allies: but the large ſums of money, which hs 


They at length marched out, at the head of five 


| poſts, The Macedonians fled at the firſt onſet; 


thus leading their troops into the ambuſh which 
had been before prepared fot them. They now 
found themſelves ſurrounded by a numerous 
force, and the whole body of horſe was obliged 


to lay down their arms, and to ſurrender pri- 
ſoners of war. 


hundred horſe, to attack one of the enemy's 


and they abandoned themſelves to the purſuit: per. 2 


Dem, de fal 
75 · 


| Fs body had been of conſiderable ſervice Oliv, yol, 
to the Olymthians, It had been employed in 


cutting 
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Boox WI. cutting off convoys, and making various excur- 


= 7 * fions into the adjacent diſtricts, as the Macedo- 


nians had not been able to ſurround the town 


r 105, entirely. This fatal oſs therefore, together with 


the traiterous correſpondence carried on within 
the town, ſoon opened the gates, and made 
* ec maſter of nee oy” 


Tuz inhabitants, who had but jult now en 
joyed a conſiderable ſhare of power, riches, 
and magnificence, were, in a moment, reduced 

to the abject and miſerable condition of flaves: | 
Thaeys. . Their beautiful and ftately edifices were demo- 
liſhed; and their city, whoſe elegance and ſitu- 
ation were celebrated through Greece, was now. 
razed to the foundations. Spectators looked 
on with grief and commiſeration, and the news 
was every-where received :with indignation and 
Plvt. de Ira ſurpriſe.  ** Hath Philip deſtroyed Olyathug;? 


be 5ghe ſaid a witneſs of this melancholy event: « He 


[a] Tue particulars of the art and addreſs by-which 
the two principal traitors recommended themſelves to the 
attention and confidence of their countrymen ;z the manner 
in which they conducted their infamous defign ; and the 
circumſiances of their betraying the town to the beſieger; 
might have probably been worthy of being exactly and mi- 
nutely recorded. But theſe, and many other particulars re- 
lative to the tranſactions of Philip, which might have afford- 
ed leſſons of inſtruction, highly uſeful and important, are 
unhappily loſt to poſterity ; or, at moſt, but imperſectly 
related, or alluded to by the Athenian orators. 

* himſelf 
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« himſelf never raiſed ſuck & city: But the stet. U. 


mind, poſſeſſed witk an "inſatiable atnbitkon; 
cannot attend to the ſolicitations of 1 ke 


humane and benevolent affectibns: His fcherhes 


of greatneſs demanded the total ruin of this 
ſtate: and to . conq bee and 
ſcourges of mankind are EE: male 
all other conſiderations yield,” 3r — oo 
"Tax whole body of Ohe e i 
linden, without regard to condition, ſex, « or 
age, was now ſet up to public c auction, and fold 
to any of the Greeks that were inclined to pur- 
chaſe. Philip was preſent at this ſale, where 
Ariſtotle, the philoſopher, is accuſed of aſſiſting 
and aggravating the misfortunes of a people, 
with whom he had lived in friendſhip, by point- 
ing out the richeſt of the inhabitants, and in- 
ſtructing Philip to extort that treaſure which 
they might have concealed in this public diftreſs, 
and to demand exorbitant ranſoms. An Olyn- 
thian, who was going to be ſer up among athers, 
loudly demanded his liberty, declaring, that he 
was a friend of the king, and deſiring to be 
brought near him, that he might approve what 


he afferted. Philip ordered him to advance, 


and the man begged him, in a whiſper, to let 
fall the ſkirt of his robe, for that, at preſent, he 
was expoſed in a manner quite indecent, The 
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© Box in in ut 
mn. king entered into this pleaſantey with the 


nt Athens with ſhame and ſorrow, - The; am- 


own citizens, 10 death, who had abuſed an 
Olynthian woman with the licence which maſters 


moſt condeſcenfionand goot-humour. Right!“ 


ſaid he, . the man i my friend, though I did 
org . me min 


i {200 


Fas news of thele ear 


bition and cruelty of Philip now railed: their 


utmoſt indignation; and the misfortunes of their 


allies, when it was too late, awakened all cheir 


ſetitimetits of humanity. Thoſe few inhabi- 

ants, who eſca ped the general ruin, they re- 
ceived, and treated with the utmoſt 

They Err Euthymachus, one of their 


1 In the controverſies of U. denen the ter, g. 
10. cohtrov. 5.) we And N affertod, that, among 
wretthes of Otynthus, who were now loaded with chains, 
and dragged away td flavety and miſery, Parrbaſius, the ce- 
lebrated painter, obferyed one, whoſe face had a fingularity 
of expreſſion which ſtruck his fancy; that he purchaſed 
and led him home, Where the inhuman artiſt eau him to 
de tormented, in order to ſtudy the Uiffefent charaktere ef 
pain; and, from him, drew a picture of Prometheus chained 
to the rock, which was depoſited in the temple af Minerva 
at Athens. Tam not ſufficiently warranted to determine, 
whether this be à real hiſtorical fact, br à fiction frame 
for the ſake of à debate in 'the hob. Puy, ho te- 
counts che performances of this painter, (Hiſt, Nat. I. 38. 
b. 36.) nn | 


uſuzped 


| 1 nered fellows,” ſaid Philip, they are ſtran- 
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uſurped over the flaygs ef that ſen. When Jren-l. 
Chares appeared, and offered co ander an gr- 
count of his condu}, they. zefuſed co.hear humps  » 
and, on this 0ocaGop, he wes told by Cephilo- | 

dotus, that he had too long held che people f. 
« under his abſolute ſuhjectioo, whom he now 9 

« inſulted by this pretended candour and rea- 

#4 dineſs to account for his actions They en- 2" 
deavoured to make ſome amends far their for- 2. 
dering out the ſeveraſt decrees again thoſe 
traitors who had brought down ruin and deſo- 
lation on that ſtate, But other puniſhments 
were reſerved for them. Some were, without 
diſtinction, involved in the general calamity. 
The two principal betrayers of their country, 
Euthycrates and Laſthenes, were the objects of 
contempt and deteftation, even to the Mace- 
donians. The ſoldiers were ever inſulting, and 
dealing them liberally the opprobrious names 
of traitors, parricides, and villains. They com- 
plained to Philip, and defired his protection: 
but his anſwer completed their confuſion, and 


plainiy ſhewed with what abhorrence ſuch 
. wretches myſt ever expect to be received, even 


by thoſe who have been ſerved by their iniquity. 
„Do not take notice of theſe rude, Hl-man- Plot. in As 


gers to all civility and x They 


* call 
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Vesall. . call every thing by its proper name.” The 
fate of theſe men was worthy: of their baſeneſs: 
Dew. te they were thus expoſed to all poſſible inſult, 
ff. 16: unprotected and deſpiſed; and either removed 
reer 

munen lo) Ae 
51657 ed by Four 3 ad 
"Juk.1.2. FA Olynthus were- ſand Menelaus and Ari- 
„ : dacus. | They were condemned by the army, 
and Vet ee 

er me egen . e uud 1 nl 


od "oy honovr of this important —_ thoſe 


. Olympic entertainments (ſo were they called) 
; which Archelaus, a prince of Macedon, had in- 


ſtituted, and which were continued in the city 
of Dium for the ſpace of nine days, in honour 
Oh. I. 3. of the muſes, were now celebrated by Philip, at 


_ his return to Macedon, with a magnificence in- 


tirely new. But his views were not-confined to 
the oſtentatious diſplay of his wealth and gran- 
deur, or the enjoyment of n and enter- 


lo) Ir we may rely on the en of ms. 
ſthenes, theſe men were ſufficiently warned of their fate, by 
the manner in which Philip treated thoſe who had already 
ſerved him in the ſame infamous way. The orator aſcribes 
his ſucceſs at Amphipolis and Pydna to treachery, and inſi- 
nuates, that the traitors were repaid as their baſeneſs me- 
ried. OLYnTH. 3+ ſect. 3. 

| | tainment. 
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made the occaſion of confirming his old friend-- 
ſhips; and acquiring new. The concourſe which p 


tainment. Theſe games were, on the contrary, _ I ; 7 


attended them was received with all politeneſs 35. 


and kindneſs; and entertained at public feaſts, 
where Philip did the honours of his palace 

with all dug elegance and grandeur. Theſe 
feaſts were uſually concluded, by preſenting his 
gueſts with à cup, in which he had firſt drank 
to them, according to the Grecian cuſtom, or 
with ſome other mark of his munificence: and, 
on one of theſe occaſions, he obſerved, that 
Satyrus, the celebrated actor, whom he held in 
great eſteem, did not appear to pattake in the 
general feſtivity, nor to deſire any token of his 
friendſhip. Has Satyrus nothing to aſk ? ſaid 
Philip; “ doth he doubt my generoſity, or ima- 
« pine that I. have conceived ſome. particular 
« offence at him?“ ++ The things which others 
« ſeem ſo. earneſt to obtain, replied. Satyrus, 
* are to me intirely indifferent. That which 
« would gratify me in the higheſt degree, my 
« prince could grant with the greateſt caſe : 
6 but, alas I fear he will refuſe it.” Philip 
gaily preſſed him to ſpeak his requeſt boldly, - 
and to put his friendſhip to the proof for that 
he ſhould deny him nothing. Thus encouraged 
he addreſſed himſelf in this manner to the king: 
6 * Apollophancy of Du was my friend and 
5 D 3 « hoſt, 
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Bobx U. <« hoft; When he was killed, his relations ſent 
4 His two young daughters to Olynthus, as to 
n place of ſeourity. There were they taken 
when juſt arrived at the 3 
et And aft now groating under the weight' of 
<« edptivity and ſlavery, employed in all the 
& menial offices to which their unhappy fate has 
« ſubjected thoſe helpleſs creatures. Theſe are 
u the preſtuts I requeſt ; and theſe I conjure 
« yon to beſto upon me. But, firſt, ko 
<« what it is 1 aſk. I expect, 1 wiſh for, no 
4 advantage from them. I diſdain all inten- 
<'tldns unworthiy of me, and unworthy of theic 
father. No! my deſire is to give them ſuch 
* þdrtions 28 go f _ 5 ä _— 
_—__ 1 85 
; u . er this gesch che Gee dt 
beböbn of che Whale company. Apollophanics 
whs Khown to have been extremely obnoridus 
t6 Philip, as he had been in actomplite in the 
murder yt bis brother Alexander. The con- 
chifion was pleaſing and aftoniſhingg ; and thelt 
eftetin and admiration broke Mmſtantly Forth, 
in the loudeſt acctamations and upplauſts, 
Philip was affected by this/greatrieſs und goed. 
hefs of mind, Which his gueſt diſcovered; he 
teadily treated his petition, and Kis endende 
dnabled Satyrus do pay the portions. = 4 
SHE 
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Tus taking of Qlynchus gave: Philip: an a- "TY 
ceffion of territory - highly convenient and im- — 
portant. It made bim maſtet of the whole ' 3 


Chalcictian region, 4 tract in itſelf of confide- 
rable moment z it divided Thrace, and ſepa- 
rated the country ſubject to Athens; from that 
wiith Cerfibleptes relervert to Miawhtf The 
kingdom of Philip,. including Theſhdy, which 
he in effect commanded, was now bounded 

Phoeis on the fourh-weft, and on the north 

by the daminiotis of Cerſobleptes. But, oneach 
fide, were numbers in the Athenian intereſt; 
This ſtate was now the only great enemy he 
had to encounter, the only material obſtucle to 
his deſign of commanding all Greece; Its mis 
niſte rs were ſokeiting the ſeveral Grecian powers 
| ro unite with them againſt him. le was his part, 
if poſſible, to detach them from theſs connex- 
ons; and to them to conclude a peace 
with him feparate from the other ſtates. He 
knew that indolence and ſaf-enjoyment were 
ſtil predominant at Athens; and that vigour 
and reſolution, on his part, would foon make 
them woary of the war, on which they ſcemed 
at preſent totally intent. Theſe he was there- 
fore determined to exert. His ſhips of wat 
were ſent to ſea to harak and diſtreſs their 
trade: their merchants were continually falling 
x prey to theſe z and their tributaries and de- 

— 


D 4 pendent 
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pendent ĩſlands were everſubje to his incurſions 


eee From comparing ſeveral 


9 


r +5 


| was employed in making ſame deſcent on Leme 


in the Athenian orators, which. hint at 
ſotne tranſactions of this prince, not particu- 
larly; recorded, it ſerms to me probable, that, 
during the courſe of the Olynthian war, his fleet 


AY and Imbrus, iſlands dependent on Athens, 

er ( poſſibly) to divert the attention of the 
1 4 from the defence of Olynthus. Here 
ſeveral, Athenian citizens were, made priſoners, 
and, carried off, in chains to, Macedon. The 
Macedonian, fleet then took 1 its courſe towards 
the ſouth, and ſurpriſed ſome Athenian veſſels 
at anchor near the cape. of /Geraſtus (which 
might -have,bcen. intended for the relief of Im · 
brus) and theſe yere inſtantly ſeized and. rifled, 
Encouraged by this ſucceſs, and the rich ſpoil 
which had been thus obtained, Philip now ſeems 
to have determined to continue theſe, depreda- 
tions. The bad conduct of Chares had greatly 
weakened the naval power of Athens, and ſeft 
the ſea open to the Macedonians, who boldly 
failed” to the very coaſt of Agicay and,, haying 


wid „„ 1% 4 


nians, by raking their ſacred. galley, as. it was 
called ; which was deſtined ro be ſent out, on 
all extraordinary emergencies, with advices and 
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* 


directions to their commanders Io l. A body af — 


Athenian cavalry, under the command of Dluti- 
mus, attempted to oppoſe chis inroad, but ſpon. 
Ore down their arms, and aig be · 


I; MT 


= Tus learned reader end, not be informed, that cheſs 


tranſations are mentioned in the ,oration, called the firſt 


Philippic of Demoſthenes, ; and that their date is here ſet- 

tled upon a ſuppoſition, that what is ſo intitled in the copies 
and editions of Demoſthenes, is really two diſtinct orations, 

ſpoken on different. occaſions, and at different times. In a 
former work 1 endeavoured to eſtabliſh this opinion by ſome. 
(at! leaſt) probable arguments. It muſt be confirmed be- 
yond controverſy, could. it be proved that theſe tranſactions 
were not prior to the date of Demoſthenes's firſt oration. 
againſt hilip; but that I have placed them nearer to their 
true time, than the commentators and interpreters of this 
orator, — Luccheſini fixes them to the third year of the ons. 
hundredth and fifth Olympiad, immediately after the reduc- 
tion of Amphipolis, Pydna, and Potidaes, But, beſides 
that he aſſigns no authority for this opinion from hiſtory, it 
ſeems irreconcilable to the conduct and policy of Philip at 
that time, who (whatever were his actions) profeſſed to be 
at peace with Athens; amuſed, that fats with promiſes of 
giving up Amphipolis; and, in his attack of Pydna and 
Potidaea, affected only to act as ally to Olynthus, Olivier 
dates them ſomewhat later in the ſecond. year of the one 
hundred and fixth Olympiad, in the archonſhip of Diotimus. 
He collects this from a decree preſerved in the oration of 
Demoſthenes on the crown, (Seck. 34.) which was occafioned 
by the invaſion. of Attica, and in which Diotimus is men- 
tioned as commander of the Athenian cavalry, _ But, as it 
appears that it was not conſiſtent with the office of arehon 
to be employed in ſuch a command (of which the reader 


may be at once {atiaied, by conſulting any . 
ve 


| THE LIPE AND Ne or 
Bor MM. ** enemy; while the forces of Macedon, 
ve riving thus alurmed-che Athenigns in they very. | 
city, aguln det ſail, and pracceded- to the ile of 
Salamis. Here they again defeated” a detach- 
280 eee 
ave treated of dhe conſtitution ave polity of Athens) this 
opinion is overturned by the onfy euthotity witich can Bs 
produced to confirm it. Had the name of the archon | 
been uſed in the dates of thoſe decrees, which Demofihenes 
quotes in the above · meudioned oration, the diſicuſty would 
be cleared at once: dat, ws this 10 rior the caſe, one 
ts have recourſe to what other lights may be afford 
ef; And frft, before the author is condemiied of rue 
aud preſumption, the learned ey rene buen | 
to che — wy 
26. vet N. igt 


PRE HOA E TOOYTOL HAN, EN ONE rr EPT HE EIFH- 
NHE ENorrO AOYOT. Philip iſfoes ont from Mate- 
a don; no longer .contendy with you for Awphipolts, but 
not / attacks Dt u and I Au, oor yngobred doml- 
of pions, Our citizens, in the Cherſbheſys, are obliged-to 
« abandon their ſettlements in that country, to which our 
ght was fully ant amply acknowledged, Ke. Tuzer 
rn Tur tines, ſuch the circumſtances of the fate, 
«wary a PEACE BEGAN TO BE FIST MTI Tb. 
Another paſfage in Demoſthenes (Rxord. 32.) is alſb worthy 
of notice: h «wig bx Twy ri] Ngo xa N= 
rar Tewpur, otCmine, foPigar: wales ratſa 11" fy 
til (ar owonlly td rage Tor Top, 4 eden dv bene 
wat dell ausge, bal apa lu, d chars bes: de br TW 
SH b Jtvozpe, ovith, xa; prot FI MAPA 
enn FPIRPEIE AI ABETPIAEE. no EER. — 
66 
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turned home in wert en ids tht ge. 
b r M M194 


In Euboes, the place of all —_— when 
Athegs. could be moſt deeply wounded, Philip 
determined to make one attempt more. Fa- 
vouted as he was hy the diſpoſuion of the inha- 
bitants; who were many of them fecret etiomies 
to Aten, he had vccafion for no other pro- 
tence, bat that of freving the iſland from the 


Achenĩian tyranny, Moloſſus, who was appoint- 


ed to ſacceed Phocion in the command of tho 
Acheman forces in Euboea, conducted himſelf 


. 890 enoourage Biull 40 Ti 


„ will then, as in times paſt, make magnificent decrees for 
"equipping your fleet, arniifg your citizens, ahd rafüng 
0 your fubfiches; aff which ſhell, in three or Ave days 


{ſhould che enemy Team quieted, und no longer diſpoſed = 


to moleſt you) be pronounced unnecelibty, as was the caſe 
** when we heard that Philip was at the Helleſpont ; and 
« again, when the'piratical ſhips made the deſcent at Ma- 
„ rathdn.”—When the reader has peruſetl that part of the 
preſent 'hiſtory, which is contained in this and the follow- 
ing feftions, he will be the better enabled to judge bow far 
theſe paſſages favour my opinion ; and, by comparing the 
tranſactions there related, and authentically atteſted, with 
the paſſages here quoted from the Athenian orators, be will 
determine whether the author hath been guilty of an un war- 
rantable preſumption in diſcarding the authority of the copies 
of Demoſthenes, and even of thoſe critics and commentators, 

to whoſe learned and judicious labours he is conſiderably 


indeed 


attempt. 


4 
ment commanded by Chendebus, and thus 20. ger. L. 
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Boox IL attempt. He firſt made himſelf hated; and af- 
nd, deſpited. Hipparchus: had ſucceeded: 

Plutarch in the government of Eretria: and his 
years and reputation gave credit to the Mace- 
donian intereſt, which he eſpouſed from a par- 

Of 1-6, ticular eſteem for Philip, and a ſincere perſua- 
fion, that he ſhould really ſerve his country, by 
rendering it dependent on this prince. Callias, 
the Chalcidian, was ſcreened,” by his intereſt 
A(:vin.in àmong the popular leaders at Athens, from the: 
Ciel. ct. reſentment due to his late conduct; and now 
as again appeared in Euboea, an active and yigo- 

rous manager for the king of Macedon; He 
aſſembled a kind of convention of the different 
ſtates at Chalcis, under pretence of ſertling the 

affairs, and compoſing the diſorders, of Eubdoea; 

but, in reality, to concert meaſures for ruining 

| the Athenian intereſt. Thence he paſſed over 

to the court of Macedon, to give an account of 

his fucceſs. Here he diſplayed and magnified 
his ſervices, which were graciouſly received, and 
all poſſible aſſurances of ſupport and aſſiſtance 
readily given to him. Philip's partiſans in Eu- 
boea now collected and ſtrengthened them - 
ſelves ; his forces were ſent into the iſland; and 
his agents every-where employed to gain the 
people over to his intereſt; and to drive out and 
deſtroy all thoſe who attempted to oppoſe him. 


Mor ossvg 
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Mol oss us had neither firengrh nor abilities 


to encounter this formidable aſſociation ; nor 
did he ever once think of defeating it, till it was 
already formed completely, and prepared to act. 
Then, at length, he took the field; but quickly 
found himſelf betrayed, even by thoſe ho had 
given him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their at- 
tachment : ſuch a general corruption had Phi- 


lip's ſecret practices produced. He was ſur- 


rounded and taken priſoner, with all his army; 


+ 
ster. * 


Plutarch. in 
— 


which, when plundered by the Euboeans, was 


ſuffered to paſs over into Attica, loaded with * 
hae of this * 


A now Philpe 5 party was n l 
and the whole iſland prepared to ſubmit to his 
regulation. The government of Eretria was 
placed in the hands of Clitarchus, a man devoted 
intirely to the king of Macedon. And, while 
he thus eſtabliſhed his power in a place, which, 
by its ſituation, commanded as it were the coun- 
try of Attica, at Oreum, over-againſt Scyathus, 
an iſland dependent on Athens, he procured the 
government for Philiſtides, who had formerly 
headed the Theban party in Euboea, and who, 
by his conduct and character, was the terrour 
and deteſtation of all good men. Thus did this 


vigilant prince eſtabliſn ſuch an intereſt, as 


might ęffectually facilitate the future ſubjection 
d i of 


45 | 


Dum, y 
= of that iſland; akbough, at preſent. ke: pre- 
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” ence ay cer e dee on 


m. ee 


eee that de dets 
nians would take fore, meaſures for appoſing 
this ſettlement, and for ſupporting their intereſt 
and power in a place of fuch conſequence to the 
welfare and ſecurity of Attica. The Eubocan 
cities were now under the direction of men ready 
to obey the dictates of the king of Macedon; 
the inftruments of his policy, who had, by long 


experience, become perfetly acquainted with - 


the means of amuſing the Athenians, By his 


direction, probably, ambaſſadors were new ſent, 


in the name of theſe ſtates, a Athens, to endaa- 
vour to heal all late breaches, to effect an acoom- 


madation, and, particularly, to pallets the Athe- 


nians with favourable opinions of Philip's inteu- 
tions, wha, they declared, was extremely'defi- 
rous of putting an end to all quarrgls, and malæ- 
ing a peace on ſych terms as ſhould demonſtrae 
demus and Neoptolemus, two celebrated actors, 
(the latter alſo noted as a dramatic poet) who 
had been gained over to the intereſt of Philip by 
his favaurs and preſents, were employed to con- 


firm theſe repreſentatians, and to influence the 


People in favour of their maſter, — 


PHILIP. KING or MACEDON. 
had, forne time before, gone to Mncexdon, under 


deavoured to ly them open to his countrymen; 
and to guard thein againſt his artifices : bur was 
won fileniced by the friends ef Neoptalemus, 
who cried otit, that nothing bet 'malice, offici- 
ous bulenefs, or ſecret enmity, could prompt any 
man to accuſe him, vr to dra invidious infer. 
ences From his correfpondence wich Macedon, 
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de Pace, 
ſect. a. 


to which he was not only induced by his private 


intereſt, bur by a regard to his country, as, by 
tr 'his effects from Macedon to Athens, 
he was the better enabled to contribute to the 
exigeticies of the ſtate. The difpoſitions of the 
people on this verafion, are beſt deſerĩbed by 
Demolthetes ®: Had ye been ſpectators in the 
theatre, and not engaged in affairs of the 
“ higheſt and moſt intimate concernment to the 

public, ye could not have heard him with more 


e n 


wer n Unger eme dd bes Glien 
but ever varying, led them from peace to war, 
and from war to peace, juſt as the breath of 
ſome popular ſpeaker fired their national vanity, 


or foothed their love of eaſe and (indolence. 
Theſe 


Boox . cnet ads 
DI. when ZEſchines returned from hisembaſly; 
— new —— 
aſſembled the great -council af Arcadlans at 
Miegalopolis; and prevailed on that people to 
engage to bear arms againſt, Philip; and now 
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appeared to give an account of his ſucceſs., He 


diſplayed: the ſervices which' he had performed 


on this, occaſion z enlarged on the oppoſition he 
had been obliged to combat from Philip's agents; 


inveighed, with great bitterneſs, againſt the cor- 
rupt practices of thoſe hireling wretches, who 
were labouring, not only to deſtroy their | own 
countries, but to bring down. univerſal ruin on 
the whole nation of Greece he aſſured the peo- 


ple, that the Arcadians, rouſed and inflamed by 


his remonſtrances, expreſſed all poſſible ſatisfac- 
tion at that ſpirit, . that true zeal for the general 
cauſe of Greece, which now began to appear at 


Athens. He harangued, with all poſſible acri- 


mony, againſt Philip: he had beheld, he ſaid, 
on his return, a ſight capable of melting them 
to pity, at the calamities of Greece, and of in- 
ſpiring them with fury and indignation againſt 


the Barbarian; a body of young Olynthians, of 
both ſexes, to the number of about thirty, driven, 
like a herd of cattle; by one of Philip's officers, 
as a preſent to ſome of his creatures, He dwelt 


on the 2 of theſe their late allies, and the 
| unparalleled 
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unparalleled inhumanity of their conqueror; and 
concluded with recommending to them to ſend * 
their envoys to confirm the Arcadians in ae 
preſent zealous diſpoſitions, and to procure the 
_ juſtly merited puniſhment for thoſe who ſtill pre- 
ſumed to n the Macedonian intereſt in that 


3 mY 


Wan! as revenge now: be wa: the 
aſſembly. The people were more exaſperated, 
and more violent, than ever: the Macedonian 
emiſſaries and partiſans were ſilenced and diſ- 
mayed, and began to look on all their induſtry 
and artifice as wholly ineffectual; when one 
ſingle act of Philip's politeneſs, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, of his policy, raiſed his creatures from 
their deſpair, and gave another turn to the diſ- 
poſitions MY the Athenians. | 01 


A MAN of ſome eminence at Athens, whoſe 
name was Phrynon, had aſſiſted at the celebra- 
tion of the famous Olympic games, which col- 
lected the Greeks from all parts, every fourth 
year, to Elis. In this time of univerſal feſtivity 
all wars ceaſed, and a general truce was obſerved 
for fifteen days. Yet ſome Macedonian ſoldiers, 
either ignorant, or in contempt of this truce, 
ſeized and plundered Phrynon ;- and obliged him 
to purchaſe his liberty oy a conſiderable ranſom, 

K "CB © At 


49 
Sger. L 


A (chin, de 
fal . Leg. 


ſect. 7. 
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Boos III. At his return to Athens, he applied to the peo? 
ple, and requeſted to be ſent with a public cha- 

4 racter into Macedon, that 2 
pPiortunity of ſoliciting reſtitution of the effects 
V which had been taken from him. In the courſe 
of all the Grecian wars, heralds and ambaſſadors 
were ever paſſing from one to another party, to 
ſettle the exchange of priſoners, and for other 
like purpoſes.” On this occaſion therefore, 
Phrynon was, according to his deſire, ſent, on 
ſome public occaſions, to Macedon, and Cteſi- 
phon appointed for his collegue. They were 
received by Philip with his uſual artful affabi- 
lity, and all his ſpecious ſhews of openneſs, 
candour, and affection. He aſſured Phrynon, 
that his ſoldiers had acted from ignorance and 
miſapprehenſion, and ordered, that his effects 
ſhould be all inſtantly reſtored. He entertained 

them at his table, where he gave them every 
poſſible inſtance of his attention and reſpect; 
and, at parting, declared, in a moſt engaging 
manner, that it was with greateſt concern he 
found himſelf involved in a war with Athens 
that, however he might have been unfortunately 
miſconceived or miſrepreſented, he had ever en- 
tertained the moſt favourable intentions to- 
wards the ſtate, and that nothing could give him 

greater pleaſure, than to ſee a ſpeedy and effec- 

j tual accommodation of all the diſputes now un- 

| happily — between them. | 


PRR VNN 
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Pna vx and Cteſiphon were now rewried; Score I. 
highly flattered by the confidence which Philip 75 now 


appeared to repoſe in them. This, poſſibly, 428. 
contributed to deceĩve them into an opinion of 


his candour and ſincerity; and their vanity 


prompted them to yan ot the aſſembly the 
friendſhip and regard which Philip expreſſed for 
them, and for the ſtate; on which they en- 
larged, as: perſons in ſtrict intimacy with this 


** aa. 


prince, and well acquainted; with his ſentiments 


and diſpoſitions. They were heard with ſatis- 
faction and applauſe. All the late reſolutions, 


all the preparations for war, were, in an inſtant, 


forgotten: and Philocrates, a man attached to 
the Macedonian intereſt, and ſuſpected equally by 
Eſchines and Demoſthenes, moved the aflem- 
bly, that an herald and ambaſſadors ſhould be 
ſent to Philip, to diſcover his intentions, and to 
make him propoſitiòns for a peace. This mo- 
tion was, at firſt, attacked judicially by one 
Lycinus: : on which occaſion Demoſthenes, in a 
long and elaborate defence, ſupported the cauſe 
of Philocrates, who, by a fit of ſickneſs, was 
prevented from appearing before the 0 


Tuis conduct of Demoſthenes is urged as an 
inſtance of His inconſiſtency and inſincerity. | 
But it muſt be obſerved, that, beſides the indo- 


lent and corrupted part of Athens, there was 
, E 2 another 


r 


4 * 
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Bob III. mother party chually averſe to war? but W 
FI te different principles. They ſaw the power and 


4. . 54. 


the vigour of Philip; they were ſenſible of the 
weakneſs and degeneracy of their countrymen; 
they reflected, that, from the time that they had 


attempted to recover Amphipolis, no leſs than 


fifteen hundred talents had been expended, to 
no purpoſe, except to gratify the avarice of ſome 


foreign commanders, who had been taken into 


their ſervice; and who had ever appeared more 
attentive to their private intereſt, than to the 
glory of Athens. One hundred veſſels had 
been loſt ; ſeventy- five dependent cities, moſt 
of which had been conquered i in Thrace by Ti- 
motheus, had fallen into the hands of the ene- 
my; Olynthus was deſtroyed, and Euboea re- 
volted; the ſeveral Grecian ſtates haraſſed and 

waſted by their ill: judged quarrels, and alie- 
nated from each other by their jealouſies and 
ſuſpicions; and Philip more admired, more 
dreaded, and more reſpected, than ever. They 


concluded, therefore, that the ſtate of Athens 


was rather concerned to ſecure what ſhare of 
power was left to her, than to entertain no- 
tions of revenge; or of reducing an enemy too 
active, too politic, and too ſtrong for a weaken- 
ed, diſtracted, and corrupted people to contend 
with, This was the opinion of Phocion, and 
other citizens of eminence and character; and 

ſome 
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ſome attention was due to the ſentiments of Ster. L., 
ſuch men; Poſſibly they who had the higheft 2 


opinion of the power of Athens, if duly and 
faithfully exerted, and: who were moſt firmly 
perſuaded of the expediency. and neceſſity. of 
oppoſing their rival, might ſtill have thought it 
juft and. reaſonable to hear, at leaſt, what terms 
of accommodation he might propoſe. This 


would convince the Grecians of their candour 


and moderation; the power of rejecting them 
was ſtill reſerved, and, if unreaſonable and un- 
juſt," they would help to undeceive thoſe who 
were blinded by Philip's artful profeſſions, and 
afford new incitements to a vigorous oppoſition. 
But, whatever might have been the motives: of 
Demoſthenes, the people approved of his argu- 
ments: the decree propoſed by Philocrates was 
confirmed; and the e had ne the 
fifth de. .. ah on aba 


AF 


Is tho wn of theſe wakes, wks 
incident happened to confirm the Athenians ih 
their preſent pacific diſpoſitions. At the time 
when Olynthus was taken, ſome of their citi- 
zens were found in the town, and brought pri- 
ſoners to Macedon: among whom were Stra- 
tocles and Eucratus, two Athenians of conlide- 


rable note. The relations of theſe men applied 


to che aſſembly, and requeſted, that they might 
E 3 be 


8 


— — 


1 = 


7 
li 
| 

| 
q 
N 


T — — 


5. 
wor III. be talen care of in the tredry” which n 
ſeemed diſpoſed to tranſact. © 
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Demoſthenes and 
Philocrates ſupported their application; and 
Ariſtodemus [x], whoſe profeſſion, as a player, 
made him extremely agreeable to Philip, was 


immediately commiſſioned to go to Macedon, 


and to treat partieulatly about their releaſe. He 
was probably more engaged in paying his court, 
Ne ron enge., e ab : and, at his re- 


Lu „ non tt! Ane 
ten Trans prince, who ever tudied)to, maintain ag ex- 


| unge reputation, wiſely judged nothing could more con- 


tribute to this, than to ſnew an extraordinary regard to the 
polite arts, and to their profeſſors of every Kind. The 
pauſſion for the theatre, which prevailed in Greeee, natural- 
ly introduced the performers to the notice aud regatd of the 
public: and, in proportion as this paſſion became violent, 
they met with an extraordinary degree of reſped, and it 


became faſhionable to careſs them: and, poſſibly, Philip 


did not think it beneath him ko fatter he Greeks, by con- 
forming to their faſhions. Beſides, the alluſions and par- 
ticular applications of paſſages in the tragic writers to the 


affairs and perſons which might, at any time, be the ob- 


jects of general attention, an uſual practice on the Greel 


tage, put the reputations of great men, in ſome meaſure, 
in the power of actors, and made it their intereſt to court 


them: as, by dwelling on, and pointing out, particular 


paſſages, which might afford appoſite and ingenious appli- 
cations to the circumſtances and characters of their times, 
they might influenee their audience, in a manner which 


cannot be ſurpriſing, when we conſider that the Greeks 


were frequently ar more by 1 nen than judge- 
ment. f 


turn, 
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either to an of it, dier. I. 
turn, neglected to give an account 


or deferred it on purpoſe, till he ſhould be e- 


preſsly called on, that the report, .which- he 
| . had determined to make, might be the leſs ſuſ- 


pected. In the mean time, Stratocles returns to 


Athens, being diſmiſſed by Philip without any 


ranſom, and with the higheſt expreſſions of re · 
ſpect. Poſſeſſed with this inſtance of | polite- 
neſs and generoſity, he laviſhes his encomiums 
on Philip, repeats the aſſurances of his kind and 


amicable intentions to Athens, and inveighs - 


againſt Ariſtodemus for neglecting to report the 
ſucceſs of his embaſſy. And now Ariſtodemus 
was ſummoned to give an account of his ne- 
gociation before the ſenate; Here he expatiated 
on the merits, the candour, the ſincerity, and 
the benevolence of Philip, on his regard and 
reſpect for Athens; and declared, that this 


prince was not only ready to conclude a peace, 


but to enter into a ſtrict alliance with the ſtare. 


The ſame repreſentations he made to the aſſem- 
bly of the people, who heard them with the ut- 


moſt ſatisfaction: and Demoſthenes himſelf ap- 


peared ſo well fatisfied with the conduct of 
Ariftodemus, that he moved, and the aſſembly 
decreed, 'that he ſhould be honoured with a 
golden crown, the uſual reward of thoſe who 
had acquitted themſelves with honour in the 
adminiſtration of public affairs, 

_ NoTHiNG 
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Boon fl. Norns now” remained, but to nominate 
| — the perſons to whom this important tranſuction 
was to be committed, and on whoſe” abilities 
the people might rely, to make their overtures ' 
at *Macedon, and to defend the intereſts” of 
their country in an emergency which | 
the utmoſt addreſs and circumſpection. Ten 
| Athenian citizens were now choſen for this pur- 
Ain, de Poſe, Cteſiphon, Phrynon, Philocrates, Jatrocles, 
* Nauele, Cimon, Demoſthenes, Dereyllus, f- 
chines, and Ariſtodemus. To theſe were added 
Agalocreon of Tenedos, on the part of the 
allied cities and ſtates dependent upon Athens, 
who was to act as their repreſentative, and to 
n care 1 65 n en ee 


. 
A. ; 


One. 1. 9. et ten were All men of diſtinion, and re- 
bin. ge PDectable by their condition or accompliſhments. 
| = Log Cteſiphon by his age and experience, and weight 
in the aſſembly; Phrynon by his riches; Cimon 
by his illuſtrious birth; Nauſicles and Der- 
cyllus by the public offices which they had diff 
charged. Jatrocles was alſo a perſon of figure, 
and had ever been in ſtrict connexion with Æſ- 
chines. Eſchines himſelf was noted for his 
genius, memory, and eloquence ; and, by that 
zeal which he had already expreſſed againſt the 
ben. de Macedonian, fully perſuaded the people of his 
8 e and pra d them with exalted ex- 


pectations 
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pectations from his conduct in this commiſſion; Ster. I. 


Demoſthenes was” now tiniverſally belebrateet 
and admired, as a public ſpeaker and able pb- Luce. in 
litician. . Philocrates, beſides his facility in 
ſpeaking, was remarkable for his gaiety in ſocial bin. 4e 


life, a qualification of no ſmall conſequence ar 
the court of Macedon: and Ariſtodemus add- 
ed to à molt adyantageous perſon all the 
charms of wit and politeneſs,. and. all the, force 
and beauty of a juſt and graceful elocution. 


DeMosTHENES appeared particularly intent 
on the ſpeedy execution of this commiſſion, 
To prevent all poſſible delay or interruption, he 
moved the people to ſend deputations to ſome 
cities, where Ariſtodemus had obliged himſelf to 


perform on the ſtage under ſome particular pe- 
nalties, to apologize for his abſence, and to get 
thoſe penalties remitted, [r] 


[r] Taz idea of pomp and dignity, which we are ac- 
cuſtomed to annex to that of an ambaſſador, may make jt 
appear very extraordinary that a player ſhould be intruſted 
with ſuch a commiſſion, whoſe profeſſion was undoubtedly 
conſidered by the Athenians as of the leſs honourable kind, 
(whatever favours might be laviſhed on the miniſters of 
their darling pleaſures, in theſe times of luxury ;) for we 
find Demoſthenes frequently ſpeaking with contempt of their 
profeſſion, But, in a ſtate purely democratical, the abi- 
lities were conſidered, and not the ſtation of thoſe wha 


were intruſted with the conduct of public affairs. We 


find, 


fal. Leg. 


ſect. 21, 
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| | | 4 
Book III. find, in the caſe of Demades, that a common boat-man was 
ney enabled to raiſe himſelf to ſome, of the higheſt offices in 

the ſtate. Nor muſt we imagine, that the deputies of this 
republic were at all fimilar to the repreſentatives of ſove- 
reign princes in modern times. They were ſent out with- 
out parade, train, or attendants, dignified only by being 
citizens of Athens. | Demoſthenes (de ſalſa Leg, ſect. 47.) 
mentions it as an extraordinary inſtance of extravagance, 

' that five ſuch deputies had an appointment of one thouſand 
drachmae, that is, 321. 58. 10 d. for three months: not 
a fifth part of what Amoebaeus WR per I 52.4 
ing in the theatre at En 4 
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Pn purſues. bis Throcian conqueſts, — 

Halus befieged- by Parmenio,—The Athenian 
deputies proceed towards Macedon.—T be behaviour 
of Demoſthenes, bis magmficent promiſes.—The 
ambaſſadors arrive,—are introduced to an audi- 
ence, The ſubſtance of Aſcbines s ſpeech, —De- 
moſtbenes confounded; — be cenſures the other am- 
baſſadors, —whom he afterwards flatters.— Tbey 
return to Athens. —The behaviour of Demoſthenes 
in the ſenate, —and in the popular aſſembly. — Zu- 
rylochus, Antipater, and Parmenio, arrive at 
Athens. —T he aſſiduity of Demoſthenes in doing the 
honours of the city to the Macedonian ambaſſadors. 
—T be motion in favour of the allies. — Diſſenſions in 
the aſſembly.—The ſentiments of Demoſthenes, — 
and of Aſchines ; whoſe opinion is of a ſudden en- 
tirely altered. —The decree of Philocrates paſſed. — 
The motion of Demoſthenes. —Cerſobleptes aban- 
doned by the Athenians ; ſubmits to Philip. Neu 
commotions at Athens, and new preparations for 


war,—The ſudden fit of zeal ſubfides.— be 
| propre 


80 


- 


be unneceſſary delays of the ambaſſadors bey. 


woo 


©10NPEN'T £48 - 
people impatient for the ratification of the treaty. 


arrive at Pella,—are joined by Demoſthenes —The 
Phocian war continued. — Ambaſſadors from Phocis, 
Thebes, and Lacelaemin, urtend eri_Philip;—Hig 
artful bebaviour to the ſeveral ambaſſadors, —Pri- 

vate conferences of the Athenian deputies,—T be 
ſpeech of Demoſthenes to Pbilip.— bat of A, 
chines. Philip adareſſes a letter to the Athenians. 
The ſhameful adulation of Aſchines and the 


other deputies. —The treaty Tatified on the art 7 : 
Phil. e taten. I: | 
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s ECTION 11. 


HIL E Athens was thus preparing all 
matters for an accommodation, Philip 


was enn in the purſuit of his Thracian 


conqueſts, which were greatly facilitated by the 
reduction of Olynthus. He was already maſter 
of the promontories of Pallenè and Ampelus; 
and had now only to re- unite that of Athos, 
which Xerxes had ſeparated, and which com- 
manded the gulphs of Singis and Strymon, He 
took the cities of Ganos Ergiſke, and ſome 
others of no conſiderable name; and confined 
Cerſobleptes to the ſacred mount; the town 
which the ſtatue of Alexander would have held 
in its hand, had it been cut out of mount Athos, 
according to the famous project of the ſtatuary 
and which, at this day, bears the ſame name. 
Parmenio was at the ſame time in Theſſaly, ſup- 
porting the Pharſalians, the devoted friends of 
Philip, in their pretenſions to Halus, whoſe in- 
habitants inclined to the Athenian intereſt, and, 


AEſchin. in 
Creſ, let. 
30. 


Demoft, de 
falſa Leg. 
ſe. 48. 


of conſequence, were obnoxious to Philip. The 


. Pharſalians 
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Boox III. Pharſalians ſeemed to have claimed Halus as 
their property; while the Halians aſſerted their. 


Demoft. de 
falſa Leg. 
ſect. 48. 


own independence, ,and the king of Macedon, 
to ſupport his friends, and weaken the intereſt 
under pretence of forcing them to acknowledge 
their rightful ſovereigns. This city was ſeated 
on the Pthiotis, between the mountains Othrys 
and Thympreſtes: its walls were waſhed by 
the river Amphryſſus : its ſituation was oP 
and enabled it to ſuſtain a long ſiege. * 


Tur Athenian deputies paſſed a the 
Macedonian army, which had inveſted Halus, 
without waiting the return of the herald, who 


had been ſent to demand their lafe-conduQ ; 
and from thence proceeded to Pagaſae. Still 


they continued their progreſs, and, at Lariſſa, 
met the herald returning with their paſſport, 


and, without delay, proceeded towards Macedon. + 


From the firſt moment of their departure, the 


principal ambaſſadors ſeem to have betrayed 4 


mutual diffidence and ſuſpicion of each other. 
Each ſeemed more ſolicitous to deprive his 
collegue of any honour which might attend this 
negociation, and to ſhift off any diſgrace from 
himſelf, than to unite in one cordial and fincere 
reſolution of attending to the public intereſts. 


16,{. 6. Eſchines is ſaid, by Demoſthenes, to have ex- 


8 | * | 
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his ſuſpicions of the i of Philo- Sser. I. 
preſſed ſuſp integrity — 


crates, and to have ſpoken of him as a man 


believe Æſchines, Demoſthenes, through the 
the whole journey, betrayed the utmoſt diſſatis- 
faction at thoſe who were joined with him in 
the commiſſion; and, by a peculiar moroſeneſs, 
had rendered himſelf ſo diſagreeable to them, 
that they would have excluded him from their 
ſociety, had not Agalocreon and Jatrocles in- 
terpoſed, and perſuaded them to endure his ſe- 
verity of temper. In ſome of their converſa- 
tions, in which they were concerting the beſt 
manner of ing their commiſſion, Cimon 
expreſſed his apprehenſions of Philip's art and 


we may believe Xſchines, were treated with 
great contempt by Demoſthenes; who inſiſted, 
in the moſt confident manner, that he had ample 
and irreſiſtible matter to urge: that he ſhould 
trace the conteſts between Athens and Macedon 
from the earlieſt date; eſtabliſh the right of his 
country to Amphipolis by the fulleſt and cleareft 
proofs, and deprive Philip of all power of ob- 
jection or reply [a]: that he had no doubt but 

| that 


[a] Tre Aren which Dee is ſaid, by his 


rival, to have . on this occaſion, is in the higheſt degree 
rude 


— 


from whom they might expect the moſt aban- 
doned and traiterous conduct: and, if we may 
AE ſchin. 


bz 


de fal. Legs 
ſect. 10. 


power of ſpeaking. But theſe apprehenſions, if 


"= 
Feng 


— — 
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that this prince would feel the fore of 
his remonſtrances; that this city ſhould be given 


up to the Athenians, and that Leoſthenes ſhould: 


alſo be reſigned into their hands, whom the am- 
baſſadors were commiſſioned to demand from 


P Philip; but Whether as a criminal, in order to 
be brought to juſtice; or as a valuable citi- 
en, whom they affected to conſider as detained 


at Macedon againſt his will; we are not . 
ciently warranted to determine. 
. a nt (ie 
"ns were now g 185 introduced to 
an audience. As it had been agreed between 
them, they ſpake in order according to their 


ages; all with the uſual Attic elegance; but 


Aſchines more copiouſly than any of thoſe-who 


preceded him. He reminded Philip of the ma- 
ny acts of kindneſs which the Athenians had 
done to his predeceſſors the kings of Macedon z 
to his own family, and to himſelf, when Pauſa- 
nias had firſt attempted to uſurp the. thrones 


and of the intereſt and power which Pauſaritas 


had acquired in Macedon;. of the weak and 
diſtreſſed condition of the children of king 
Amyntas, the ſolicitations of Eurydice, and the 
generous interpoſition of Iphicrates. He touch- 


rude and inſolent, ws: a .I To O ⁰ ]eͥ . i roh GA0T YL 00088 
aCeoxw, that be would fi up Philip's. mouth wich a dry 
| bulruſb, 


ed 
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ed on the ungratefu] returns made to Athens Ser. II.“ 

by Prolomy and Perdictas, in diſputing their 

pretenſions to Amphipolis; on the greatriels 6f 

mind, which his countrymen had diſcovered, in | \ 
granting a truce to Perdictas, notwithſtanding be 
their victories and advantages; and, as it was 
maliciouſly aſſerted, that Calliſthenes had been 
put to death for concluding this truce, he de- 
clared, that other cauſes had produced this ſen- 
tence, He dwelt on the unreaſonableneſs of 
thoſe hoſtilities; which Philip himſelf had com- 
mitted againſt the Athenians'; and traced their 
right to Amphipolis, from the earlieſt ages; a 
right acknowledged by Amyntas himſelf in the 
general aſſembly of the Grecians : he obſerved, 
that a city, which had never been taken in any 
war againſt Athens, could not poſſibly be held 
by the right of conqueſt: and that Philip had 
really taken an Athenian city from the Am : 
phipolitans, which never could be conſtrued as 
an acquiſition won from the Athenians. 


'DemosTHENEs was the youngeſt, and conſe- 2 
quently the laſt to ſpeak. He now ſtood before <a. 18. 
a prince, whom he was conſcious he had fre- 
quently ſpoken of with the greateſt ſeverity, and. 
who, he knew, was thoroughly informed of 
every thing ſaid or done at Athens. He was 
to contend with a complete maſter in his own 


Vow UL. F art: 


* 
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Bogs Hart; and the reputation. of the great Athenian . 
>... orazor, Nhe was ever lancing the bolts. of his. 
eloquence againſt rhe king, mult have raiſed. a. 
ſqlemn attention. in the court: even the am- 
baſſadors themſelves were cutious ta. hear thoſe, 
irreſiſtible remonſtrances which, the orator is (gig. 
to have promiſed with the greateſt confidence, 
aud which. Philip and his courtiers were, by this 
time, warned to expect. All was {ulpence and 
eager curioſity: and every man now] Maited in 
filence for ſome extraotdinary inſtance of force 
and dignity of ſpeaking. But he who had ſo 
frequently braved all the tumult and oppoſition 
of an Athenian aſſembly, was, in this new ſcene, | 
in an inſtant diſconcerted and confgunded. . He 
began in a manner utterly unworthy of his re- 
putation, obſcure, ungraceful, and heſitating: 
his terrour and embarraſſment ſtill increaſed: 
and ſcarcely had he uttered: à fe broken and 
interrupted ſentences, when his powers totally 
failed him; and he ſtood before the aſſembly, ut 
terly unable to proceed. Philip ſaw his diſtreſs, 
and, with all ĩmaginable politeneſs, endeavouted 
to relieve it. He told him with that conde- 
ſcenſion and good - nature, which he knew ſo well 
to affect, that, at his court, he need be under no 
apprehenſions: he was not now before an aſſem- 
bly of his countrymen, where he might expect 
ſome fatal conſequences, if his hearers were not 
pleaſed: 
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PHILIP' KING OF "MAC ETYON. 
pleaſed : he begged he would take time to ve. 
collect himſelf, and purſue his intendetl (dif 
courſe. Demoſthenes attempted to proceed y 


0 


Ster. 155 


but his confuſiqh ſtill continued; he appeared | 


fill embarraſſed; and was ſoon obliged to be 
again ſilent. The 3 were then or- 
n Bi ee alt yl 

sen ene . "at the 
weakneſs which he had juſ now diſcovered, endea- 
voured to give vent to his chagrin, by condemn- 
ing the conduct of the other miniſters. He told 
Aſchines, with a faceof paſſion and vexation, that 
he had utterly ruined the ſtate and her allies; 
When this aſſertion was received with general 
aſtoniſhment, What!“ ſaid hey have you 


left. 15, 


« forgotten the preſent ſtate of Athens» how 


“greatly the people have been haraffed by war, 


« and how ardently they wiſh for peace? Are 


<« thoſe magnificent preparations capable of 


« elating you; which have been decreed, but 


e not yet made? You have now ſo irritated 
Philip, and ſpoken ſo ſeverely, that, inſtead. 
« of ending the war by an happy accommoda- 
tion, you may expect a favourable and pa- 
« cific diſpoſitjon changed into the moſt violent 
« and bole reſentmens.” F 


Bryors an anſwer. could be given, they nere Ibid, 


again called in; and Philip now replied to their 
© repreſentations 


6 
Door III. 


. 
with the greateſt order, ſtrength, and perſpi- 
particularly 'to 
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and remonſtrances one by one, 


cuity. He addreſſed” himſelf 
#ſchines, and dwelt on his ſpeech with pe- 
culiar copiouſneſs and:accuracy, but in ſuch a 


manner, if we may believe this minifter, as plain- 


ly ſhewed, that the king did not conſider him-as 
a fomenter of the war : and that the fears which 


Demoſthenes expreſſed were groundleſs at leaſt, 


diſmiſſed with letters, wherein Philip aſſured 


if not malicious. Any thing which this latter 
ſpeaker. might have repreſented in his ſhort, and 
confuſed addreſs, was either of too little moment 
to deſerve. an anſwer, or was paſſed over by 
Philip with a contemptuous diſregard, affected 
on purpoſe to mortify his great enemy, and to 
remind the world, that the man who had ever 
inveighed with the utmoſt virulence againſt him, 
had not been able, on this occaſion, when his 
allegations were to be delivered without acri- 
mony, to offer any thing which merited the leaſt 
reply or notice. He concluded with the uſual 


declarations of his candid intentions, and of his 
. defire to live for the future in ſtrict amity with 


Athens. He then invited them to an entertain- 
ment (where Demoſthenes is ſaid, by his rival 
orator, to have ſtill behaved with great weak- 
neſs and confuſion.) And, having received 
many tokens of honour and eſteem, they were 


the 
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the Athenians, that his diſpoſitions were ſin» Ser. IL, 


cerely pacific ; and that, as ſoon as they ſhould — 
conſent to enter into an alliance with him, they re. — 


ſhould be particularly informed of thoſe in- 
ſtances of friendſhip and affection, which. they 
might expect in ene 
eee, ifo FT 


+ 


Tus — manner in „eh De- 
moſthenes had now appeared at the court of 
Macedon, muſt have given him no ſmall unea- 
lineſs z and, if fully repreſented at Athens, he 
was ſenſible, muſt ſink him greatly in the opi- 
nion of his countrymen. The diſſatisfactions 
which he had betrayed, and the ſuſpicions 
which he had expreſſed of his collegues, were 
now likely to prove highly prejudicial to him, 
and might reaſonably be expected to irritate 
them, and to prompt them to give no very fa- 
vourable account of his late conduct. He. 
therefore now found it neceſſary (if we may 
give credit to his rival) to make a total altera- 
tion in his behaviour. His ſeverity and reſerve 
were changed to the maſt obliging complaiſance 
and obſequiouſneſs. To each of the ambaſſa- 


dors apart, he took occaſion to make a tender uf 
his friendſhip and intereſt at Athens z he pro- 
poſed to obtairt them favours and employments: 
and even. promiſed v Hö e 

F 3 nature, 
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nà nd the happineſa of his genius) Such were the 

ati he is ſaid to have from the m. 

mint of cheibceparthret Ati de reſilned 

Mor the diſcourſe of late tranſactions. *He'freay 
| rallied the confuſion and heſitation into which 

» +" he(hath|been)\berayed; and, avknowlitged the 

o&y 7% Ihe? eloquent andi maſterly manner in which the 

king of Macedon: had ſpokens ind: in this all 

the ambaſſadors" readily » coticurred-:- Æſrhines 

 obſervett with what exadtneſs und precifioh be 

kad at ont, anſwered all their allegations; and 

Cteſiphbn cried out in tramſpbrt, that, in th 

esorſe of à long life, he Had never met with i 

man of ſo polite and amiable a depor tient. 

Theſe praiſeb were by no means pfeaſing to De. 

moſthenes. He apprehended,“ be faid, 

< that they co not think it proper WE 

* ſuch repreſetrations to the aſſembly Thus 

artfully endeavouring, if we may believe ſ- 

ehines, to lea the ambaſſadors to make their 

teport in ſuch à manner as might ſerve him 

moſt effectually; and even enable him to eſta- 

bliſh his own: reputation, by depreciating thoſe 

of the other deputies : and, if this was his de- 

ſign, it was in a good meaſure ſueceſsful. They 

all agreed to make the fame report to the people 
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x II. notice of his elaquence and. memory, of ;the 
ck cuteneſs and readineſs with which he ſpake to 


lle to waſte the time of adviſing and delibe- 


* — briefly reported. Here is the decree 
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every particular point; and added, as he had 
. that Demoſthenes had taken care, a 
is peculiar province, to diſcuſs the affair f 
Amphipolis. The people ſeemed pleaſed with 
the repreſentations of their ambaſladors, and 
were particularly warm in their applauſes of 
#ſchines ; when, laſt of all, Demoſthenes aroſe. 
«T am ſurpriſed,” faith he, “ both at our mini- 
W ſters, and and at you who, have here allembled to 
« hear their report: who can think it worth 


04 rating, in trifles quite foreign, to the preſent 
4 purpoſe, This negotiation may be readily 


« which we were A nib” We have ex- 
« ecyted this commiſſion. Here are Philip's 
« letters. You hear his anſwer. You are then | 
© only to take it into conſideration.” AACR: 


Tas ſhort ſpeech raiſed a general murmur 
in the aſſembly. Some applauded the ſtrength 


and preciſion of it; others cenſured it as mali - 


clous and envious; when Demoſthenes proceeded 


* this manner: * You ſhall now ſee, how 1 


propoſe to cut off all theſe ſuperfluous mat- 
« ters. Eſchines praiſes the memory and elo- 
*® quence of Philip. But fo far am I from 


Ad. agreeing 
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cc Sn * 
agreeing with R on IDS 10 — 


5* man, in the ſame rank and circumſtances, 
« would not be accounted inferiour to him in 


i theſe particulars, . Ctefiphon praiſes his per- 
« ſon: I think my collegue Ariſtodemus has a 
« figure no leſs graceful. Others tell you of 
« his mirth and gaiety at table: I think Phi- 
« Jocrates is by far the more jovial companion ]. 
One man ſays it was left to me to ſpeak about 
„ Amphipolis ; but this your orator would not 
« willingly ſuffer either you or me to ſpeak, — 
« But this is all trifling.- I ſhall draw up a de- 
« cree for entering into a negotiation with Phi- 
* lip's heralds and ambaſſadors, who are now 

expected; for convening an aſſembly, within 


two days after their arrival, to deliberate both 


« about a peace andan alliance; and for doing 


* the uſual honours to your miniſters, In cot 


r is 0 $51 


Tais Prins he ee A it 
was then the eighth day of the month Klaphe- 
bolion : and the days of deliberation were fixed 


for the ſeventeenth and eighteenth of the ane 
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[o] tr is obſervable, ſaith Olivier (l. 9. p. 63.) that it | 


the ſeveral ambaſſadors, in order pay aj ew. 
of Philip. 
month. 


was neceſſary to collect together all the accompliſhments of 
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And. Parmefi joined the terit ef am elt 

coultiet to chat ef am abe and brave Older. 

We niby Judge of the eſteetn in which his mater 

— HAd him by the following anſwer. He was told 

that the Athenians Wl choc their tem genrrals 

for the Fear; m happy people, who eanevery 

« yen And ren f” ſkid: Philip, with his eye fied 

on Parmenio: In my life, I never knew but 

n. Ahtipater was the moſt” reſpected and 

revered of all Philipꝰ't miniſtert. | This prince 

uſed frequently to ſay at table: Come ! let 

us arihkdeep/! it is ennugh for me that An- 

22 « tipater is ſober!ꝰ He camt inis his audience- 

cCWCũhaimber one morning Aer. than uſual. 1 

have been long a- bed, ſaid he. but it is 

* no * Antipater was Se, 
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Fſchin. * Tos men were rectived at Ae with 
fl. Ls: all the relpeet due to theif characters and com- 
miſſion. T They were lodged at the houſe of De- 


moſthenes, 


ference and pllitetiels. He'prochit@ an örder . 


cim poweft we 
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mofthenes WEG WU ſolle tous, Mr 
Seen rom pry emo: 8 


from the Mentdly, that feats ſnbufd be dppoitit- . 
ed und ptephredt for hem in the theatrs Wiese 
he appeated remark æbiy 4liduous to do the bo- got” 
fonts of cht city. | This might have Beet in- 
tendetl as a return for the refpett ami artention 

paid to the Achefün ufhbaffüdprt at Macedon. 

The of that court valded themſeIves on 

cheit friagnificents,” ank therefore ml ts be 
treatell acchfdihg 16 their owl Ades of Ws 
nes. And poôfffbly He might h4VtUHbiight chat 
by thus appeafiig tile 2 

them pübne Hoffdurs, he World give gong — 
opinion of his on ĩtmpdttance ut 5 But, 
whatever were is motives; this his condutt Aif- 
gufted the People, whe teceived his officibuliic 
and public afiduity, in 688Mp the Atbbafla- 


dors, and ordering their accommodations in the Ibid. R 
theatre, WIEw Wound” exptelſſolis of” dezifibt and 


contempt. | 
5 fot 5 01 JK. ” A 


Wet ts Ja ant fictt” Baud e- 
tertaineck af à puBſic feaft, on che 9 ll 
the alletnbly was cbnyened r6 | ive” theft) 
es of the ſever Gre- 
= fb Fog fav 


ence. The rt 


plainly, thar*Philip Withed only" föt — 


er. | to. the, general intereſt. They therefore had 
| San e „ aer, That, whereas the Athenians , were 
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22 and thought that matters were hurrying 
on with a precipitation which might proye fatal 


made in the aſſembly of the following 


nom deliberating about a treaty with the king 
| « of Macedon ;. and that the deputies, ſent to 
'« exhort the Greeks to defend the general cauſe 
« of liberty againſt this prince, were not yet re 
turned; it ſhould be reſolved, that, on the 
return of theſe deputies, two aſſemblies ſhould 
be appointed to conſider of a peace; that the 
« determination of the Athenians, on this occa- 
« fon, ſhould be regarded as the act of the co 
_ '« federates in general; and that all they ah, 
within the ſpace of three months, might 
think proper to accede to the treaty, ſhould 
© be conſidered as Denn 
& all the adyantages of it.” * | 


4 


r Tus motion, in which no mention at all was 
made of any alliance, was ſtrongly ſupported by 
#ſchines. The debate was protracted; and the 
aſſembly divided between thoſe who urged the 
neceſſity of attending to the intereſts of the al- 
lies, and thoſe who, affected to conſider all delays 
as highly dangerous, The firſt were only for a 
ceſſation of arms for the preſent, that the Gre- 
clan ſtates might have full leiſure to concur in 

all 
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all further tramſactions, and to unite in cohelud- Seer, If; 
ing ſoch a full and complete #etomodation 
and alliance with Macedon, as might provide 
effectually for all their intereſts. The others 
were for entering immediately into the ſtricteſt 
connexions with Philip, e mana, a 
putting a ſtop to his conqueſts, ard of ſecuring 8. RG; 
to the people of Athens thoſe dominions which = 
he had ſtill left unſubdued. Of this latter party . 
Demoſthenes appeared to be a warm eſpouſer, 
though not without a due attention to the intereſt 
of the allied ſtates; as he himſelf repreſents his 2 * 
conduct. The next morning (for the diſpute 
had been protracted, and the people forced to 
riſe without coming to a determination) before 
any other ſpeaker had been heard, he mounted 
the gallery, and ſpoke with great vehemence for 
bringing this important affair to an immediate 
concluſion. He told the people, that the mo- 
« tionof the day before, relating tothe allies, could 
e have no fort of effect, without the concurrence 
te of the Macedonian miniſters; and that he ap- 
<« prehended it was a new affair, about which 
te they were not inſtructed or commiſſioned, to 
treat. He could not conceive (he ſaid) how 
« a peace could poſſibly ſubſiſt, without an al- 
« liance; to rend theſe two aſunder would be a 
© moſt unnatural ſeparation. He thought it by 


no means prudent to wait the 00 — 


" 


Pro- III. << of the allies; and that they ware. now Only ty 
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« conſider whether they would carry on the was 
Alas, or make a peace alone. Ehis was the 
only alternatins leſt for them and, an on 
Hr other af theſe two meaſures, they were naw 


s neceilarily;to determiꝑe. He then called am 


Antipater, and interrogated him publicly abaut 
the intentions af the king, his maſter. His an- 


ſwers were calculated to bring all matters tb 4 


ſpeedy iſſue: and Philocrates now propoſed his 
decree in form for the immediate concluſion uf 


a peace and alliance. The aſſembly ſtill con- 
tinued greatly diſtracted. The well-known am- 


bitious and enterprizing temper: of Philip. the 
vigour. with which he was now actually purſuing: 
his Fbracian conquefts; and the neceſſity: of ftops: 
ping his progreſs by the engagements of atiequis1 
table treaty, afforded Demoſthenes and Philo- 
crates weighty arguments for the ſupport of their 
opinion. On the other hand, the propoũtion 
made by Philocrates was attacked with violent 
animoſity, as calculated to betray the cauſe of 
Greece, and to ſully the glory of their anceſtots, 

the great patrons and protectors of liberty. A- 44 
chines, in en mw) in the following 
manner : | 


« Hav Philoceates Bois to ons nk 
& * oppoſition to a peace, had he long laboured 
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e and matured-his ſcheme, he could net ponſbly — 

have eqntrived means more effectual than th: 
i dec tes. L am, myſelf. perſuaded, that it: id 
< highly proper to come to an accommodation. 
+ But ſudh a peace as be has now Popos f? 
64 eee eg IO. 


a Ace A „ont 07 * 
tw Aoi 10 goin HT 
rau dell de alla paſſed in oppuſuion and 


debate; and the next morning tha ſuberd was 
reſumed with the ſame heat and violence; . when 
Xſchines aroſe, and every man waited in expec- 
tation to hear a ſtrong and zealous; defence! of 
the motion in favour, of their allies, and a ſpi- 
rited oppoſition to the ſentiments af Philocrates 
and Demaſthengs. Hut his opinion way. New 


quite altered. To the general ſurprige be de- Rint de 
clared, if we may believe Demoſthenes, that it g. Be” 


© was an idle vanity to attend ta thoſe wha en- 
ec tertained/ and flattered them with pompous ha- 
- « rangues-on. the conduth and: glory a their an» 
« ceſtors.z or ta ĩmagino that they were horn for; 
the protection of evety ſtate, that could not 
% maintain their own; quarrels:: that, for his 
part, he was for conſidering only the particu - 
lar intereſt of Athens. This peace was their 
on affair, and aught not to be affected by | 
the determinations of others. He ſaw, with 
concern, a number of inſolent men throwing 
| © out 
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| Boos]. « out their opprobrious invectives, and brand · 
ing, with the name of Barbarian, a ptince of 
< merit and abilities, devoted to Greece, and 

<« parti attentive to approve himſelf a 

« friend to Athens; that, in ſhort, he ſhould 

< move them to confine their care and aſſiſtance 
«to thoſe who had formerly aſſiſted them.“ 
The meaning of which was, that the Phocian 
intereſt only ſhould be provided for, and their 
Thracian alliances and connexions all aban- 
doned. © Lek (+37 t 


| From this aera, Demoſthenes dates the cor- 
ruption of ÆEſchines: and, if the relation be ex- 
actly true, the Macedonian miniſters had, no 
doubt, tampered with him, and gained him over 
to their maſter's ſervice, 


Prock Ars was now triumphant ; his de- 
cree paſſed without any farther oppoſition; and 
a clauſe was inſerted, which obliged all the re- 
Z&chin. in Preſentatives of the allied ſtates to accede imme- 
„ diately to the treaty, which was now ratified, in 
l form, on the part of Athens. To this clauſe 
Eſchines attributes the deſtruction of Cerſo- 
bleptes, who could not, as he aſſerts, take any 
advantage of the treaty, as he had then no mini- 
ſter at Athens: but this clauſe might poſſibly 


have been underſtood of thoſe ſtates only, whoſe - 
2 


1 
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repreſentatiyes were then preſent : for it appears, Sz 
from ſeveral particulars in thoſe orations of the 
two contending orators, where theſe Sos 
ars diſt, agg s moat eee 
for the others co accede. N 


1 


| And now Demoſthenes propoſed, * the 1 Dem, de 
1 


ſembly agreed to, the following reſolution le]; 
7 2 J op 3 


ny wn benen p d seni M which 
may not be unworthy of the learned reader's notice 3 and 
which hath not been obſerved by any interpreter or editor 
of Demoſthenes, that I have had an opportunity of conſult- 
ing.——Byut before it is ſtated, and to ſave the trouble of 
turning to other books, I here inſert the Aube months i in 


nn to — 


Elaphebolion, 
M unichion, * 
Thargelion, 
Scirrophorion, 


The decree is dated, all the Sees bf Dns in 


the nineteenth day of the month HzcaTouBazon, But i in 


Demoſthenes on the Embaſly (ſect. 20.) we find it expreſsly 
aſſerted, that the peace was agreed to at Athens on the nine- 


teenth of the month Elapheboion ; and that the ambaffa- 
Vor. II. G dors, 


May. N \ q 
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„ Wrtzzas Philip, by his ambafſadors' ſem 
132 in order to treat about a pesc, Hus 
<'zpteed to, and concluded, terms of accom - 
be modation: it s KOI Vrp by the Senate tht) 
% People of Athens, in order to bring the peace 
eto an iſſue, which hath been ſettled in a for- 
« mer aſſembly, that five ambaſſadors be choſen 
« from the community of Athens. That the 
« 4mibaſfadors, thus choſen, ſhall depart, and, 
„ without delay, repair to that place, where 
«they ſhall be informed chat Philip reſides, and, 

«© with all convenient fpeed, mutually receive 

and give tlie neceflary oaths and ratificitiotis 
_ .* of the treaty, concluded as aforeſaid with the 
c people of Athens, including the allies on each 
« fide, The perſons choſen for this commiſſion 
&« are Eubulus, ZXiſchines, n Demo- 
c crates, and Cleon.“! 


dors, who were by this gecree commiſioned to receive Phi- 
lip's oath, were three months abſent on this occafion, and 
returned to Athens oh the thirteenth of Scirrophorion. If 
the decree was made in the month Hecatombaeon, the ſet- 
tling the terms of accommodation at Athens muſt have been 
the buſineſs, not of three days, but of four months; and the 


- ambaſſadors muſt have been Abroad not three, but twelve 


months : contrary to the expreſs and particular declarations 
of Demoſthenes in his oration on the Embaſſy. I know no 
other way of getting clear of this difficulty, but by ſuppoſ- 

ing an ancient error in the copies of the oration on 
Crown, and that inſtead of ExalouCaiur;, (p. 23 · Bd. Foulke 
& Friend) we ſhould read N . 


tems, 
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ball, appears to have now devoted himſelf en- 
tirely to ſerve Philip. Eubulus ſeems to have 


| had all the craft of a politician, without the ge- 


nius and temper of a true patriot ſtateſman : 

attentive to eftabliſh his own-intereſt and | 

at home, he found it more eaſy and more con- 
ſiſtent with his ſcheme, to flatter the vices and 
follies of his countrymen, than to watch over 
the welfare of his country. Such a man was 
eaſily elated and influenced by the attention, 
which a prince or his miniſters might ſhew him; 
which, though paid to his power and authority 
in the aſſembly, his vanity muſt have attributed 
to his own merit and abilities. Such a man was 
a moſt convenient inſtrument for the deſigns of 
Philip; nor do the reſt of the ambaſſadors ap- 
pear to have been ſufficiently guarded againſt 
his artifices, His partiſans and private agents 
grew every day more and more powerful in the 


aſſembly at Athens; and either corruption or 


deceit eluded all the efforts of the zealous pa- 
triots. Before the Macedonian miniſters were 
departed, a remarkable inſtance appeared of the 
weakneſs of Athenian politics. Critobulus, a 
citizen of Lampſacus, appeared on the part of 
Cerſobleptes, and demanded that he ſhould be 
included in the treaty. But chis prince, who 
had purchaſed their friendſhip by ſo many im- 

G 2 portant 


93 
IN Sect; II. 
- ZEscuzs, who was at the head of this em- rer 


" 
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Book m. portant conceſſions, whom their honour and their 


Sea, 27, 


intereſt equally obliged them to ſupport," was 
now. abandoned and diſclaimed: his demand 
was. inſtantly rejected, and, if we may credit 
Eſchines, at the inſtances of Demoſthenes him- 
ſelf, Hiſtory hath not given the particular rea - 


ſons of a conduct which appears ſo extraordi- 


nary. But it ſeems not improbable, that, when 
the repreſentative of Cerſobleptes appeared, 
ſome Athenian. generals, who had lately com- 


manded in Thrace, and who were now aſſeſ- 


ſors in the aſſembly, complained of hoſtilities 
committed by this prince, and repreſented him 
as an enemy to Athens: (for thus I would un- 
derſtand a paſſage in Philip s letter to the Athe · 


nians [o] ;) and that, in conſequence of theſe 


repreſentations, Cerſobleptes was denied the ad- 
vantage of being conſidered as an ally, and aban - 
doned entirely to the power of LF whoſe 


Wil on. genie Ju toi Tae 1 BAT 5 % 
pt? rouge ipreovg bores Ni, xe ri & vas THY * 
ręalnyd amoPauilur allen Aa, ix9gore 10 


I know that Cerſebleptes, when he declared inf 74 
(not to ſwear to a ſeparate treaty with me, as I confeſs 

have inadvertently rendered it in the firſt edition of the 
Philippic orations tranſlated, but) ts accede to the treaty, and 


to take the neceſſary oaths, in order to be included in it as one 

of the Athenian allies, in the preſence of my ambaſſadors, was 
prevented by your generals, who PREY that he was an 2 
to the people of Athens. 
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and ſhut him up, as hath been already obſerved, 


ſchemes demanded his ruin, and who had now' 
driven him out of all his territories one by one, 


8 


Stor. II. 


in the ſacred mount. Here, quite cut off from hin a. 
all aſſiſtance, he ſoon found it in vain to con- . 


tend any longer z ſurrendered himſelf to the 
conqueror, and gave one of his ſons as an hoſtage 
for the performance of ſuch ſevere terms as Phi- 
lip's ſuperiority enabled him to dictate. 


| Tu news of this unhappy prince's total ruin 


was ſent to Athens by Chares, who ſtill com- 
manded a fleet on the coaſt of Thrace; and 
there raiſed the uſual ferment and commotion. 
Theſe were ſtill increaſed by new attempts of 


Philip to reduce ſome towns on the Propontis, 
and the neighbouring iſlands, which were under 


the protection of Athens: and of which num- 


ber were Serrium and Doriſcum, two places fre- 


quently mentioned in the orations of Demo- 
ſthenes. * For ſome ſhort time the people ſeemed 
determined to-recommence hoſtilities. Levies, 
preparations, ſubſidies, were all projected; and 


vigour and oppoſition, glory and reſolution, be- 
came once' more the favourite topics. On this 


occaſion, Demoſthenes pronounced that oration, 
which Dionyſius Halicarnaſſaeus calls the fifth 


Philippic, and which is ſuppoſed, by the editors 


and interpreters of that orator, to be now loſt : 


Epifl, ad 
Amm. 


Sa but 


Böbr Ill. 
— 


thus, down to the ratification of che tr now 


Der. de fal. 
Les. ſect. 
46 » $7. cum 
Schol. 


immediately preceded the preſent treaty; and 


Helleſpont; and when the counſels of Athens 


time of the convention which they had held 


* 
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but which, the author of this hiſtory is induced 
to believe, hath been joined to the firſt Philippie, 
not only from the reaſons which he had occaſion 

to offer in another work, but particularly as the 
latter part of the oration, ſo called, mentioms 
facts, which, according to Eſchines, muſt have 


which, we find from another part of the remains 
of Demoſthenes, happened at the time when 
Philip attacked the Athenian ſettlements on the 


were fluctuating, and within the Tpace of a few 
days changed from peace to war, and from war 
to peace, which we find f tly and remark- 
ably happening from the firſt arrack of Olyn- 


ad 
Tuns fit of zeal had been ſuddenly raiſed, and 


as ſuddenly ſubſided. The conſequence of all 


their violent commotion was no more than to 
diſpatch an ambaſſador, named Euclides, to re- 
preſent to Philip that Serrium and Doriſcum 
were Athenian citjes : to which he coldly an- 
ſwered, that he had not been ſo inſtructed at the 


with his miniſters; nor had any mention been 
La] See a note in Book III. ſet. 4. p. 14. 
| made 
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this anſwer the people ſeemed now Fee. 


Bor this inceſſant and ,jndefatigable purſuit. 


87 


made of theſe treaty. - A Ste 
places in the treaty l 4-2 


of new conqueſts and acquiſitions could not but 


convince the Athenians of the abſolute neceſlity 
of obliging Philip to an immediate ratification 


of the treaty, as the only means of ſtopping the 
progreſs of an active and reſtleſs ambirion, "The 
ambaſſadors, choſen for this purpoſe, ſeemed in 
no haſte to depart. Zſchines, in particular, 
was ſuſpected, and perhaps juſtly, of being en- 
tirely devoted to the intereſt of Philip, and de- 


termined to give him every poſſible opportunity 


of extending his Thracian conqueſts, by pro- 


longing the interval between the congreſs at 
Athens, and the ratification of the treaty on the 


part of Macedon. Demoſthenes looked on this 


as his real deſign, and for that reaſon, as he 
aſſerts, procured another decree, to oblige theſe 
miniſters to repair to Philip withaut further de- 
lay, and to receive his engagements. The errour 
in neglecting the intereſts of Cerſobleptes was 
perceived when it was too late; and the ambaſ- 
ſadors were now directed to adminiſter the oath 


to that prince, that he might be included 1850 


treaty. 


Rrichiuzs, and bi collegues, at length hw 
I for their departure. They embarked. at 
6 4 the 


— 


52. 


* 
— — 
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— then ended} at Chalcis, and pine bem 


ceeded to Oreum. Here they ſtopped for ſome 
time, under the pretence of waiting for a con- 
voy. Proxenus, the Athenian admiral, Who was 
ordered to conduct them, at length arrived with 
his fleet. Still their departure was deferred un- 
| der various pretences ;' while Philip ren bis 
conqueſts with his uſual vigour. In twenty-five 
days they at laſt arrived at Pella; a journey 
which might have been accompliſhed in fix, had 
they uſed the neceſſary expedition. Here they 
were joined. by Demoſthenes, who, after their 
departure, had prevailed on the people to add 
him to their number; in order, as he alleged, to 
enable him to perform his promiſe to ſome Athe- 
nian priſoners, who had been taken in Olynthus, 
and were ſtill detained at Macedon ; and whom, 
at the time of the former embaſſy, he had engaged 
to ranſom at his own expence; and now brought 
a talent with him for this purpoſe. We find - 
AÆſchines treating this deſign of Demoſthenes 
with the greateſt contempt : he inſiſts, that it was. 
well known, that Philip intended to ſet them all 
at liberty without any conſideration ; and that 
his talent could not have proved ſufficient for 
the ranſom of a ſingle citizen of but moderate 
rank. By the computation of Demoſthenes, 
however, it muſt have been of much greater 
ſervice: : 


— —— ——q—_ _ 
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ſervice: for he aſſerts, that, immediately after Ster. . 
his arrival, he furniſhed ſeveral poor citizen, 
who were deſirous of purchaſing their freedom, 
without owing any obligation to Philip, or who. 
doubted the reality of his intentions to releaſe 

them, ſome with three, ſome with five minae, 
according to halls different n ch * 
nn, 91 


** Pella, . Aci. 
the return of Philip, who was ſtill in Thrace, fe. 0 15 
they found the deputies of Thebes, . whom the 
Phocian affairs had brought to the court of Ma- 
cedon. Preparations for war were carrying on 
through that kingdom, and ſome great and ſignal 
event ſeemed to be in agitation. The real de- 
ſigns of Philip were ever an inviolable ſecret, 
until they came to the very point of execution : 
but it was univerſally ſuppoſed, that the arma- 
ments, he was now making, were intended againſt 
the Phocians. The circumſtances of this peo- 
ple it is here neceſſary to recal to vie p. 

nr , 

Tux ſacred war had for ſome years paſſed in Diss. sie. 
mutual ravages, the effect and indication of the 36. 
weakneſs of each party. In the beginning of this 
preſent “ year, the Phocians had ſome ſlight ſuc- »o1ymy, 
ceſs near Hyampolis, but were defeated- before 
Coronaea with a conſiderable Joſs. The — 


90 
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Book III. bans, however, were too weak to derive. any 


derable party of their army, which the Thebans 
had ſhut up in one of their towns, and which 


advantages from this victory, or to recover thoſe 


cities which, the Phoeian arms had gained in 
Boeotia. | The enemy ſtill infeſted their terri : 


their fellow-ſoldiers delivered, by making them- 
ſelves maſters of the place. Thus ſtrengthened 
and encouraged by their ſucceſs, the Phocians 
ſought out their enemy, and gained a conſide- 
rable victory near Hedyleum. The cavalry of 
Thebes was not engaged in this action, e 
* n broken and defeated. | x) 
e 

Tas Thebans, ckmey by theſe their ladies, 


225 abandoned by their allies, determined to 


addrefs themſelves for aſſiſtance to Philip, as 
the perſon to whom the honour of determining 
this tedious quarrel ſeemed peculiarly reſerved. 

The Phocians, ' on their part, were equally ex- 


hauſted, and equally diſpirited; their money 


Sekt. 56. . 


was waſted, and their forces haraſſed: they 


ſuſpected the deſigns, and dreaded the power, 
of Philip; and now began to think ſeriouſly 
of a peace. They commenced a judicial 
proceſs againſt Phaleucus, who was ac- 
cuſed of plundering the ſacred treaſures, con- 


victed, and depoſed; they then named three 


magiſtrates, 
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gr. 


. r 


into che ſtate of che temple, and zsto the de- 


vg | _ which had been there made; and to 


were put to 8 doing firſt * rler 


reſtitution to the god: and while, by theſe acts 
of juſtice, they endeavoured to regain the ge- 
neral favour, they had recourſe to the Athenians 
for aſſiſtance, and, as an inducement to com- 
ply with theit deſires, offered to give them up 
Alponus, Thronium, and Nicaea, the three 


cities which commanded the ſtreights of Ther- 


— — The Athenians accepted of the con- 
ſels, under the command of _ 


theſe veſſrls were neither equipped with ſuſſi- 


cient expedition; nor did cheir general aft with 
” | 


— depoſed, fill continued 
at the head of eight thouſand mercenaries, who 


were abſolutely devoted to him. Theſe he ſup- 
ported by ravaging the Theban territory; and, 
with them, covered Orchomenus, Coronaca, and 


: offeum, the conqueſts of his predeceſſors. 
At Nicaca he fixed his head - quarters, and de- 


3 ſeſſion 


* 


OT ſeſnon of the cities of Thermopylae. 
V ſeized and threw the deputies into 


pg ea. towns to Athens, according to the late ſtipula- 
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He even 
chains, who. 
were ſent to ſummon him to ſurrender theſe 


tion: while the natural forces of the Phocians 
o 
| ne je 115 | ; 


7 


Ir was not yet the time for Philip e 
fectually againſt Phocis: but, that he might not 
appear to neglect the cauſe of the god, he ſent 
the Thebans ſome reinforcements, which enabled 
them to attack the Phocians at Abae, where 
rable ſlaughter. The Phocians diſperſed in their 
flight; ſome found refuge in the neighbour- 
ing towns: a party of five hundred took re- 
fuge in the temple of the Abaean Apollo. They 
pitched their tents along the porticoes, and 
made their lodgment to the beſt advantage in 
their power. Their beds were of dried herbs, _ 
ſtraw, and the like inflammable materials. An 
accidental fire began in one of their tents, was 
inſtantly communicated through the whole num- 
ber; ſpread itſelf round the adjacent apartments, 
and raged with a fury which could not be ex- 
tinguiſhed. Part of the temple was conſumed ; 
and the wretched FRE who * taken 

5 ſhelter 
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the apparent judgment of che deity. on thoſe ſo- 
crilegious | men, who had preſumed to expect 
protection in his temple, and filled all the Pho- 


diſpatched their deputies to Archidamus, to de- 
fire the aſſiſtance of Sparta: while the Thebans, 
on their part, ſent; ambaſſadors to Philip to ſo- 
licit freſh? ſuccours. Theſe now attended at 
Pella; whither miniſters from Lacedaemon alſo 
repaired. This ſtate ſaw the preſent diſtreſſed 
condition of Phocis, and thought it a favour- 
able opportunity to revive an old claim to the 
temple, which they inſiſted belonged originally 
to the Dorians. And, as it plainly: appeared 


that the Phocians could not long keep poſſeſ- 


ſion of it, their miniſters: were inſtructed to re- 
preſent" m_ _ this their claim at TIN: 
92 1 
Warn * Hihedian ae nad refided 
twenty-five days at Pella, Philip returned; and 
received the repreſentatives of the ſeveral ſtates 
with his uſual. politeneſs. He affected the 
greateſt attention to the remonſtrances of the 
Lacedaemonians ; and gave ſuch anſwers, as 


cians wich conſternation and deſpair. They 


» 


Ster. IL 


— 


effectually prevented them from penetrating into 


his 


o 1 
. , © © 
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mM. his real intentions. The Theban miniſters lie 
alſo treated with the appearance of thetutmeſt 
friendſhip and reſpect. Repeated attempts were 
made to gain them by magnificent preſent, but 
theſe were all rejeted : and, on this oceafinn, 
Philon, one of choſe miniſters, made tho ſollow- 


ing anſwer” to his declarations of affeftion, which 


2 . 


af Athens: * 23 ; 


N * * " "4 4 y : 2 
>. ot © 4&4 x 9872 7 5 7 Net err * 1 #4 — 4 


Ir is with i and ſatisfac- 


1 that greatneſs and goodueſ of | 


mind exprefled in this your generous: trest- 
<« ment.of the Thoban miniſters. We have al- 
* ready been honoured with ſufficient aſſu- 


* rances, chat we are conſidered as your friends, 


* and worthy of all the rights of hoſpitality. 
« Bur jet this benevolence be directeti to our 
kate, and 10 its intereſts, now intruſted 0 


Aus. 80 mall you act worthy of Philip, and 


Sect. 49 


<.worthy of Thebes : and ſo ſhall we, and our 
4 country, be ever eee mee to the 
g . AI e de nian viz wan W 


| een; e ene ee 8 
employed towards the ambaſſadors of Athens. 
Every one of them was privately and particu- 
larly tempted by large ſums. But Demo- 
ſthenes hirmſeif bears witneſs to the general inte- 
grity 
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grity of his collegues on this ocaflon, and de. Ster. I, 


clares, that theſe magnificent offers were re- 


the whole body, as the beſt method of 
was alſo declined by Demoſthenes ; who'itook 
the liberty of "repreſenting; that this money 
might de more hohourably and advantageouſly 


employed, in purchaſing the freedom - of the - 


Athenian priſoners. To this Philip anfwered, 
intitled to this ſmall acknowledgtnent of his re- 
gard; that their acceptance of it could not at 
all affect the priſoners, or retard their releaſe : 
theſe he intended to ſend, as à compliment, to 


the Athenians, at their approaching feftival in 


honour of Minerva. Demoſthenes, as he hath 
repreſented his-own conduct, ſtill continued to 
reſiſt the alluring temptation: the other mini- 
ſters were not poſſeſſed / of equal reſolution 4 but, 
either daazied by the magaificence of his pre- 
ſent, or convinced of the fairneſs of his inten- 
tions, accepted and divided it among them. 


Bronx their public audience, they confulted 
among themſelves in hut manner they were 
to proceed, and ho they might beſt execute 
their commiſſion. On chis occaſion, Æſchines 


took notice of the preparations for war, now 


carrying 


l p \ 
r 
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Doo Ill. carrying on in Macedon z which plainly, diſco- 
SF yverecd that Philip. was determined to ſtrike ſome 
important blow. There could be no doubt, he 
ſaid, that this prince intended to march to the 
ſtreights. All Greece was in ſuſpence and ex- 
pectation. He therefore thought it the duty 
of the embaſſy not to be confined ta the bu- 
fineſs of receiving Philip's oathz but that, as 
they had full power to act, in every particular, 
as they deemed moſt advantageous to the ſtate, 
they were now to endeavour to detach. Philip 
from the Theban intereſt, and to perſuade him 
to reſtore thoſe cities of Boeotia which had been 
demoliſhed by Thebes. . Demoſthenes, on the 
contrary, declared, that he - apprehended it the 
ſafeſt method to confine themſelves to the letter 
of their commiſſion : he ſaw,” as plainly. as any 
man, that Philip intended to march to Ther- 
mopylae; but that he had not that boldneſs 
which could prompt him to meddle in any mat- 
ters that might be productive of contention, and 
of which he might find it difficult to give a ſa- 
tisfactory account to his countrymen. He, no 
doubt, ſaw what would prove the conſequence 
of all theſe tranſactions: and therefore deter- 
mined to act, with all imaginable caution, in an 
affair which would be undoubtedly canvaſſed 
and examined with the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny here- 


after. The real deſign of his appearing now | 
at 


= : 
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rr . 
at Macedon, probably was no other than to 3 


watch the conduct of Æſchines, and to have an 
opportunity of detecting thoſe. ſecret practices 
and correſpondences which he, at leaſt, . 


no further in this negociation ere 
anne mmmh 4a 
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which occaſion Demoſthenes was the firſt to 


ſpeak. And the ſubſtance 74 ee 


— We were 3 
« divided in their views and ſentiments. His 


« were ſtrictly conſonant to thoſe of Philip. He 


© had, in the firſt place, laboured to ſupport the 
« decree of Philocrates z then, both in the fe- 


nate and in the aſſembly, he had promoted and 
« accelerated the peace and alliance; and this 


in ſuch a manner, as effectually to fruſtrate 
« all oppoſition. At Athens he had procured 
« all poſſible honours for the Macedonian mi- 


« nifters, and, by this means, expoſed himſelf to 


all the diſtraction and anxiety which the ma- 


« lice and enyy of his enemies could raife wich- 


« in his mind. | He had eſcorted theſe mini- 


4 ſters publickly as far as to Thebes, with all the 


Var. II. Ml marks 


pected: it was therefore moſt conſiſtent, with . 
his ſcheme, as well as the ſafeſt method, to act 


98 
Book III. 
— 


and miſtepreſented in Macedon. Hie had 
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& marks and declarations of He was 
« ſenfible; he ſaid, that he had been maligned 


« indeed denied Philip the praiſe of beauty's 


s for, in this, he muſt confeſs that woman far 
* ſurpaſſed him. He had not diſplayed his po- 


4 tency in drinking, the excellence of a ſponge: 
« Nor had he fpoken in high term of his mes 
4 mory, the qualification of an hireling rheto- 


; zein, Wenne 


— he fomerimet affoltod 
yet was of all men leaſt capable of gaiety and ri- 


dicule: naturally gloomy and ſevere, poſſeſſed 


ef none of the lively paſſions, and therefore un- 


3 de 


fal. Leg. 
ſe, 34. 


Zect 35,36. 


able to excite them. If he ever made his hearers/ 
laugh, it was the mirth raiſed by abſurdity and 
weakneſs, not the applauſe extorted by the | 
poignancy of wit, or the delicacy of humour. 
On this occaſion, his attempts to give a lighs 


and ridiculous turn to the encomiums which the 


ambaſſadors had lately laviſhed on Philip, were 
entirely unſucceſsful. His collegues held down 
their heads, in confuſion, while the courtiers 
loudly expreſſed their deriſfion, It was ſome 
time before the reſpect due to the preſence of 


their prince could prevail: but at length ,. 


chines was admitted to addreſs himſelf to Philip. 


D n ee, he ſaid, Was not the 
place 
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place for the Atheiian thiviffers to deten, dr Set E. 
to praiſe themſelves; they had been detmed d 
worthy of their commiſſion. at home and there 
they were to account for their. conduct. Their 
pteſent buſineſs was to rettive Philip's oath, 
cotifortnably'to the treaty alteady concluded oh 
the part of Athens. The pteparations for war 
now catrying on, plaitly declared that the kin 
intended to march againſt the Phocians. B 
he entreuted Him'to remember the ties ant! et- 
gagements which united thoſe feveral ſtates, of 
which the great Hellenic body was formed. 
Theit diſputes were, if poſſible, to be deter- 
mined judicially; if not their rights, theit pri- 
vileges, their religion, he hoped, would fifd the 
due attention and reſpect. The ancient laws ef 
Greece demanded, that all facrilegious violators 
and fpoiters of the Delphic temple ſhould be 
punifhed with ſeverity ; but, at the fame time, 
forbid the ſubverſion of any of theſe cities 
which are entitled to fend repreſentatives to the 
great Amphictyonic council; and the members 
of this council he proceeded to enumerate, and 
to explain the nature of their rights and pri- 
vileges, The cities of Boeotia, he obſerved, 
were deſtroyed, and the Phocians threatened. 
The reſpect due to the great council of Greece, 
not to mention the treaty, muſt determine him 
to reſtore the one, and to Tpare the other: che 

H 2 individuals 
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Boos III. individuals who had: violated the ſanctity of th 


Ho 


he raiſed himſelf a number of enemies, he would 


temple, might have heir puniſhment ſuffic ufficiently 
determined at the approaching aſſembly of Am- 
phictyons: but their cities were, by the moſt 


ſolemn laws and inſtitutions, entitled to full ſe- 


curity : and if any partiality to the Thebans, 
or the influence of their repreſentations, ſhould 
induce him to act in oppoſition to-theſe, while 


find, them equally falſe and ungrateful, as they 
had, Wer praßed to Athens. | 


* e 185 eee were probabiy SP - 


lated; for recommending the ſpeaker's zeal to 


the Athenians, not for influencing the perſon to 


whom they were addreſſed. At leaſt, Philip 
was too politic to come to any explicit declara- 
tion of his intentions. He confined himſelf to 
vague profeſſions of his affection and reſpect to 


Demett. de Athens; promiſed to give up the priſoners, and 


falſa Leg. 
ſect. 47. 
& alid, 


with their aſſiſtance. To this country. he now 


obligingly deſired that the ambaſſadors might 


not yet leave him; for that he wiſhed to ſettle 


ſome affairs in Theſlaly in their preſence, and 


directed his march, accompanied by the deputies 
of Athens and Thebes, who were all treated 
wich the utmoſt appearance of affection and con- 
fidence. The deputies of each ſtate always found 


an eaſy ee to the king, who ever ſpoke 
2 f 


: a - F 3 a 


. 
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of their affairs with ſuch apparent eaſe and'can-" 84er. 11.” 
dour, ſuch ſeeming -affe&ion' and regard; tha 
the moſt cautious could not ſuſpect his iir 


* 


nor could the moſt penetrating diſcover it. To 

the Thebans he inveighed in private againſt the 

obſtinacy and the impiety of Phocis; and aſſured 

them of his reſolution. to inflict exemplary pu- 

niſhment on this ſtate. To the Athenians he p-. a. 

expreſſed the utmoſt commiſeration of that unn. 

happy people. He lamented his connexions . 

which obliged him to appear among their ene- - 

mies; he took occaſions to hint, that if n 

ſhould be obliged to decide this tedious quar - 

rel, his real intentions were to protect them 

againſt all ſeverity; he ſpoke, with concern, 

of the tyranny and cruelty of Thebes; and of 

the neceſſity of reſtoring the cities of Boeotia to 

their independence. Every article, that was 

agreeable to the views and intereſts of Athens, 

he frequently mentioned with an apparently 

firm conviction of their juſtice and reaſonable - 

neſs; and, without directly and formally pro- 

miſing, perſuaded the deputies, that it was his 

real purpoſe to make moſt important conceſſions 

to the Athenians; and fully to indemnify them 

for any inconvenience they might ſuffer by his 

keeping poſſeſſion of Amphipolis. And, while 

he thus amuſed the ſeveral deputies in private, 

he every day entertained them all at his table 
l with 
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one of thoſe 3 the young! bee 
who, from his-earlieft+ years, diſcovered a par». 
tichlar taſte for muſic, ſang, or repeated forne 
verſes for the entertainment of rhe coinpany 1” 
and Demoſthenes is ſaid to have deſcended, a 
his return to Athens, 10 repeat and ridicule 
thoſe errours in Pronunciation, youu I N 
committed. Asi "_ bs 


Eren They, Philip addreſſee a . to 


the Athenians, expreſſing his eſteem for the ſtate, 


and its ambafſadors, declaring, that he ſhould 
omit ho opportunity of demonſtrating his regard 
for them, and-carneſtly deſiring,” that the mean 
might be pointed out to him; not hinting, as 
before, at any particular good offices Which he 
intended to confer ; but profeſſing a total ig 


norance of the manner in which he might gra, 


tify this people: and only declaring his general 
good diſpoſition and deſire, to approve himſelf 
their friend. He concluded with entreating 
them not to be offended at his detaining their 


ambaſſadors, for that he wiſhed to take the 


advantage of their eloquence and wiſdom, to 
bring the people of Halus to reaſonable terms. 
Aſchines is accuſed by his rival orator of hav- 
ing beld nocturnal interviews with Philip, and 
having dictated this getter humſelf. But this in- 
finuation 
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ſmuation he tpeats with great contempt; and m 
ſiſts on the glaring abſurdity of ſuppoſing that 
Philip could not have compoſed it, or might 7. 


able . TIRE? 
oHas whether Aichines end or no in 
theſe arts of protracting the treaty, or whether 
he ſuggeſted any means of amuſing che Athe- 
nians, it ſeems pretty clear, at leaſt, that he (if 
not his collegues alſo) was rather ſtudious to re- 


commend himſelf to Philip, than to ſerve his 


country. Nay, to ſuch ſhameful adulation and 
proſtitutian are theſe miniſters ſaid to have pro- 
ceeded, as even to betray the weakneſs of their 
ſtate to its mortal enemy, and to point out the 
means of ſubverting it. They repreſented to 
Philip, that the people of Athens were weak, 
fluctuating, and inconſtant, hke the waves of a 


tumultuous ſea, toſſed about by the winds and 


accidental ſtorms: that all public ſpirit was 
loſt among them; that the community and its 


intereſts were never regarded, never aſſerted, 


never remembered; that it was his buſineſs to 
gain a few friends among them, who might di- 
rect all their councils, and conduct all their 
affairs, in the manner moſt agreeable to his de- 


ſigns: and that this would enable him to com- 
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he pleaſed at Athens: Demoſthepes aſſerts po 


ſitively, that he accuſed them, in the aſſembly, 
of having given this ſhocking and flagitious ad- 
vice; and that they were utterly unable to con- 


tradict him. But Philip wanted neither their 
| inſtruction nor directions. He was perfectiy 
eu ads had long praiſed thoſe 
arts which theſe men are. wt ta have Aon? 


de . N Ane ee A if 


Os XY 


| He C g 
e He had already compleated his Thracian 
conqueſts, and was fully prepared for the exe, 
cution of his other deſigns. He was advanced to 
the very borders of Greece; and an uninterrup- 


ted paſſage through Thermopylae was the only 
difficulty'now remaining. The Athenians were 


in the firſt place to be ſatisfied ; and therefore, 


Juſt as he was ready to depart from Pherae, he 
took the oath which they required, and con- 


| cluded. the treaty which had been ſo long de- 
pending. The ceremony was performed in a 


place adjoining to the temple of Pollux, which 


Demoſthenes calls a tavern. The terms of his 
engagement were, that « he concluded a peace 
« with the Athenians and their allies,” without 


any explicit exception or reſervation, A ſtate 
of the allies, on each ſide, was ſettled and drawn 


* 
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up. The Cardiahs were included on the part of Ster. 1 
Philip, fo as to leaue him perperual occafion of „ — 


fomenting diviſions in the Cherſoneſus. On 


the part of the Athenians, Cerſobleptes was 


omitted. Philocrates had endeavoured, at — 2 


Athens, to have the Halians and the Phocians 47. 
expreſly excepted out of the treaty. Phis the 

people abſolutely refuſed ; but now Philip con- 
trived to have their names alſo omitted in the 
liſt of the Athenian allies. Halus, he ſaid, he Alied Arg. 


was abſolutely engaged to give up to the Phar- fl. Lg. 


ſalians, who had ever ſerved him with the * 2338 | 


greateſt zeal and affection. As to the Phocians, 

he publickly declared, that he could not think of 

comprehending in this treaty, or of honouring with 
the name of allies, a people polluted by ſacri- 
lege, and condemned by the general voice of the 
great and auguſt council of the Amphyctions. 
But, at the ſame time, he privately aſſured the 
Athenian miniſters, that he had determined to 

act in ſuch a manner as ſhould give general ſa- 
tisfaction to Greece; that he would take no 
meaſures without the concurrence and conſent 
of the Phocians themſelves; but that he had 
his own reaſons for not entering into a particular 
explanation of his intentions, in preſence of = 
Theban deputies, 


Tavs this momentous affair, which ** 


the attention of all Greece, and from which every 
ſtate 


in the manner beſt ſuited to his-purpoſes;- The 


only ſaw through his real intentions: but theſe 
were, in effect, equally concealed from them all. 


4.3 nnn. 


Does lII. ſtate flattered themſelves with the hopes of ſuch 
consequences as ſuited their particular vie we and 


| poco en; hr he id Gn 
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intereſts, was delayed juſt ſo long as Philip's 
ſchemes required, and concluded at the time and 


ambaſſadors of every ftate imagined that they 


The great ſchemes of his ambition were the ſole 
objects of his real r e e 


a ee n eee. 


And this important place, which, by its ſitua- 
tion, covered all the Pthiotis, Philip gave up to 
the Pharſalians, who razed the town, and diſ- 
perſed the inhabitants. A conceſſion which aug» 
mented the reputation of his dilintereſtedneſs, 
and inſpired the Greeks with ſuch favourable 
ſentiments of Philip, eme facilizared bis ce. 


"# of deciding the Phocian war. 
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ſentations of Demoſthenes in the ſenate. —T heir 
Hel. Conteſts in the popular aſſembly.—Demoſt- 
benes inſulted.—The treaty finally ratified — Philip 
amuſes the Phocians.—Defeats the deſigns of Lace- 
daemon.-—Confirms the Athenians in their pacific 
diſpofitions.—A third embaſſy. ſent from Athens to 
Pbilip.— Tbe deputies of each ſtate effeFually de- 


ceived, — Philip treats with Phaleucus,—apho is WJ 
ſuffered to retire.— Philip gains the important paſs 


of Thermopylae.—The Phocians ſubmit.—The de- 
cree of the Amphiftyons,=is executed with ſeverity. 
— Athens alarmed at Philip s paſſing Thermopylae. 


Ee flattering aſſurances of Aſcbines. —Thbe 


Athenians are informed of the deftruftion of Phocis. 
—T heir conſternation. —T heir decree. —Philip's 
letter to the Athenians, —# ſchines repairs to Phi- 
lip.—His pretence for this journey. be Amphic- 
tyons aſſemble. —-The power of Thebes eſtabliſped. 
— Athens invited to concur in the late reſolutions . 
of the Ampbictyont; and to acknowledge Philip as 
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WHILE he king of tendons 
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his progreſs, and was advancing gradu- 
ally towards the paſs of Thermopylae, the Athe- 
nian miniſters returned, and appeared before the 


ſenate of five hundred, to report the ſucceſs of 


their negociation. Suſpenſe and expectation 
poſſeſſed the mind of every citizen in Athens; 
and the ſenate-houſe was inſtantly crowded with 
vaſt numbers, impatient to be made acquainted 
with the reſult of this important tranſaction. 
Thoſe of the ambaſſadors who had yielded to the 
influence of Macedonian gold, or who ima> 
gined that their future reputation would be de- 
termined, in a great meaſure, by the general 
opinion of their addreſs and abilities, on this oc- 
caſion, diſplayed their ſervices in a pompous 
manner, and endeavoured to inſpire their coun- 
trymen with the moſt favourable ſentiments of 
Philip. Demoſthenes, on the other hand, in- 
veighed loudly againſt the conduct of all thoſe 
who had been entruſted with. any ſhare in the 

5 manage- 


= 
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Bovs Nl. management of this treaty : he enumerated mi- 
nue all the ſeveral-inftances-of rhejr arcifice 
and inſincerity, which, he peremptorily declared, 

were bringing down ruin on the ſtate; and on its 

allies; which nothing could avert, hut the ut - 

moſt caution and vigour on the part of Athens, 
He inſiſted with all his uſual vebemence, that 
the people of Phocis were a devoted facrifice to 
the ambition of the Macedonian ; that the ſpe- 
cious, but dangerous, promiſes and aſſurances of 
huis collegues were really calculated for the utter 
dlieeſtruction of that unhappy ſtate; and that uni- 
verfal confuſion and diforder mult 2 
the conſequenee of that fatal ſecurity, with 
which they were now endeavouring tb pofleſs 

the Athenians. © The king of Macedon, he ob- 

ſerved, was now upon the confines of Greece, 

ready to pour in his armies,. and to overwhelm 

that whole nation; and the laſt and ſole reſource 

now left, the laſt and only means. of preſery- 

ben. de fl ing the liberty of Greece, and the being of 
12. Athens, was inſtantly. to defend - the country of 
Phocis, and once more to poſſeſs themſelves of 

the important paſs of Thermopylae: the leaſt 

degree of irrefolution, the delay of one hous, - 

muſt inevitably . fatal to the * of 


Greece. 


Facrion, clamour, and prejudice * nor the 
ſame influence among theſe ſage and experienced 
counſellors, 
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unfavourable to the ambaſſadors was the fingl 7 
reſolution of the ſenate, that they were even de- 
nied the uſual complements and public hongurs 
paid to every man who had ever been entruſted 
with the like commiſſion. Nor doth the ſenate 


A 
counſell6rs, as in che popular afſemblies,:- De. Stcrll. 
moſthenes was heard with approbation's and fo Dem el 


— 


ſeem to have beet 8htirely ſatisfied with the on- 


duct of Demoſthenes. The acrimony and dif- 
fenſron which appeared among the deputies, 
might have perſuaded them, that all were ih 
ſome degree to be condemaed. The mon whoth 
Demoſthenes accuſed, were, on their part, as 
violent in enforcing every objeftion- which lay 
again his conduct: and the ſenate was ſo far 
influenced by their reprefentations, or ſo much 
diſpleaſed hy what they themſelves obſerved, 
that no diſtinctiom was made. berween the am- 


neee 
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of the people; and here they were aſſiſted by ö 


their parrifans, and favoured by the general in- 
dolent and pacific diſpoſition. Æſchines aroſe, 
and repeated the declarations and affurances which 
he had already made in the fenate. 
had the happineſs,” faid he, of perſuading 


© Philip to every meaſure which may be advan- 


6 * tageous 


* have 


_ 
Ir 


| — « rageous and agrecable to the ſtate. . Nothing, 
| 1 « but an impatient and intemperate heat, on 
wy 5 your part, can prevent the happy effects. of 


.« Phocians, and to repair all the effects of ſactĩ- 
e ſelves, the real authors of the Phocian war: 
4 they had, themſelves, entertained a deſign. of 


| 
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this my negociation. Do you but continue 


quiet, and, in three or four days; yo will find 
A che Boeotian eities freed. from the oppreſſive 
. domination of Thehes, and Thebes itſelf in- 


& + veſted; by a powerful army. Theſpia ard 


* Platea will be raiſed from their, fuins,: and 
4. reſtored-/to their ancient ſtrength; 
and independence: the ee 
vill be obliged to pay the fine impoſed-on the 


« ſeizing the temple; and, as I eaſily convinced 
Philip, are not therefore the leſs 'culpable, 
though they have failed in the execution. 80 
« ſenſible is this people of the effects of my re- 
monſtrances, and fo much irritated by their 
« ſucceſs, that they have, in reyenge, devoted 
eme to deſtruction, and actually ſet a, price 
upon my head. The people of Euboea look 
« on. our accommodation with Philip with the 

* greateſt terrour and conſternation. 4 We 
« know,” ſay they, on what conditions this 

« peace has been concluded. We know, that 
be '« Amphipoliz i 1s to be given. up to Philip; and 
Euboea 
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« Eubota to be delivered emirely into the powtr Ster. Mb 
« of Athens as an equivalent”—Theſe/are-the 
« important advantages. which may be enpecte 

from our negociation. But theſe are not the 

« only advantages. Another point, of high and 

a intimate 'concerament to the public; hath been 

« effectually ſecured, which 1 ſhall take another 

« opportunity of diſplaying fully. At preſent} 

« ] perceive the envy and malignity of certain 
« perſons ready to break forth; and therefore 

« ſhall r va pie ig ee 
cation. 

2 2noteqth Dar Nine! eee 

Tuer Lesens it kinted at, ; warts 
reſtitution of the city of Oropus z which the 
Athenians, ay I had occaſion” to obſerve, were 
very ſolicitous to obtain, and which the The- 
bans ſtill kept poſſeſſion of, in manifeſt oppo 
_— mg gona aste 


Kiepe Kniſhb& five! Slcering een 
with the univerſal! acclamation and: applauſe of 
the aſſembly. The place reſounded with tumul· 
tous praiſes of his ubilities, both as a ſpeaker; 
and as a public miniſter; and ĩt appeared plainly; 
that any other ſentiments muſt be received with 
reſentment and diſguſt. As ſoon as he could 
command attention, Demoſthenes aroſe. He 
declared that, for his part, he knew nothing of 

Vor. II. 1 all 
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any aſſurantes, or declarations of this nature, 


made by Philip he had no reaſon to believe; 


nor did he expect to ſee them fulfilled ; and 


then began to utter the ſame ſentiments of cau- 


tion, ſuſpicion, and vigilance,: hich he had be- 
fore delivered in the ſenate. But he was quickly 
interrupted by the ease of, contempt 
and indignation, hich inſtantly burſt forth . 
Philocrates and Æſchines. The general voice 
of the aſſembly favoured their inſidious deſign of 


ſuppreſſing all inquiry and diſpaſſionate exami- 
nation of their conduct, and, in an inſtant, all 
woas confuſion, noiſe, abuſe, tidicule and reſent, 


ment. Demoſthenes found it in vain to ſtrive 
againſt, the preſent torrent of popular clamour 
and odium, ande the prejudices, and paſſions of 
a people, violent and impatient in their reſents 
ment againſt the man who had endeavoured to 
mortify their moſt pleaſing hopes. Well, my 
« countrymen!” ſaid he, I fee your difpos 
« ſitions: but, if any of theſe fine promiſes are 
« performed, I renqunce all recompence due to 
or faithful ſervices. Let my collegues only 

«ſhare. your favour: honour them: reward 
„them: croun them: if you be diſappointed; 
„gt them only be objects of your diſpleaſure: 
let me be conſidered as having no ſharr in this 
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4 1 1. buſineſs.“ 
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ther prepare to defend your conduct, when 
« the event hath proved your malice.” | I hall 


« ever be ready, cried Demiofthenes, like an 


« honeft citizen; to ſubmit toy aktion to the 
R 
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Tur ſpirit Nd DONT, candour . A e Dem, deal 


ſpeaker, gave the oppolite party reaſon to ap- 
prehend, that he might at laſt be heard with 8 
diſguſt: when Philocrates, dreading the conſe- 
quences of all further explanations, ſtarted up. 
« Men of Athens!“ ſaid he, © it is no wonder 
« that Demoſthenes and I differ in opinion. He 
« is a moroſe and peeviſh water-drinker : my 
« heart is opened and dilated with good wine and 

« jollity.” This ridiculous jeſt was received with 
loud ſnouts of laughter and applauſe ; and, in 


this ſerious and momentous affair, unhappily had 


a greater effect, than the moſt ſolid arguments, 
and ſpirited remonſtrances. 'The ſuſpicions of 


n= 


flid-Eſchines; „ F Sect II. 
RAY 


. found 


Demoſthenes were again inſulted, deſpiſed, and $e8. :7. 


derided z and, without further delay or diffi- 
culty, a decree was 'made for the ratification of 
a perpetual peace and alliance with Philip and 
his deſcendants. Tr enacted, that public thanks. 
ſhould be given to this prince, for his æind and 
equitable conduct and attentions towards the. 


ſtate z that the Phocians ſhould be obliged to 
1 deliver 


THE LIT AND RETGN or 


l. deliver up de tenple, and ſabinit to the deter: 


* 2 Phili p took care that it ſhould be repreſented ta 
Og hy that the Athenians had Avery juſt de- 
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miuation of the Amphi&yonic council; and 
that; in caſe of any oppoſitĩon to theſe demands, 
the Athenians ſhould ſend an r 
are r g one TO 
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| aka from Phocis were — at 
Athens, and preſent at theſe reſolutions: and 


pendence on his declarations , that they could 
never think of delivering up Phocis into his | 
power, were they pot confident of his, intentians i [| 
and that the Phocians might be well affured, 
that they could not ſuffer, by, ſubmitting thein 
fate to the determination of the king of Mace» 
don. This management entirely defeated; the 
ſchemes of Lacedaemon. For, when Archida- 
mus found that he could effect nothing by treat- 
ing wich Philip, his ambaſſadors retired, and an 
army was raiſed, and led into Phocis, to oppoſe 
- the attempts of Macedon, or rather to ſeize the 
temple. But the Phocians now hoped that their 
fate was not yet deſperate: the confidence which 
. the Athenians ſeemed to repoſe in Philip, muſt, 
as they imagined, have a juſt foundation: or, if 
any of them {till entertained ſuſpicions of rhis 
prince, their apprehenfions of Athens, and their 
fear of finding a new enemy in this ſtate, (ſhould | 

6 they 
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to wait the final event in quiet. They ſaw 
through, the pretended, zeal of Archidamus: 
and, when he offered his ſervices and protection, 


and expreſſed his apprehenſions of the approach- 


ing danger, they anſwered, with a real or affected 
much more chan for themſelves,” His aſſiſt- 


to Lacedaemans \,. raed hd ad 


Havi, thus defeated che — of Archi- 
damus, Philip's, next care was to confirm the 
Athenians in their preſent diſpoſitions. He well 
knew the temper of this people, and ſtill dreaded 
their inconſtancy. Their. general, Proxenus, 


was now ſtationed near the => hk where he 


might, with eaſe, not, only oppoſe his paſſage 


through Thermopylac, but cut off his proviſions, 


which were all ſupplied by ſea z as Phocis, and 
the frontier of Theſſaly, had lain entirely uncul- 
tivated amidſt the, confuſion and diſorder; of 
war. In order, therefore, to perſuade the Athe- 
nians to a full reliance on the candour and ſin- 
cerity of his intentions, to quiet all ſuſpicions, and 
to inſpire them with that ſecurity and confidence 


R and, bis frces marched bk 


| deer, 
they attempt any oppoſition) determined them — 


SeQ. 39. 


which his intereſts required at this critical con- 
juncture, he addreſſed a letter to their ſtate, con- 


ceived with all the artifice which refined and 


-F 2 conſum- 
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voor Nl. eonſummate policy could diftate; acknowledging 
d the friendſhip which the decree lately made in 
his favour had expreſſed ; defiring, that they 
1 themſelves might appear and be witneſſes of the 
ace gquity of his conduct, and that à deputation of 
ttzceir citizens might be ſent to him, that, in their 
pPfreſence, and with their afliftance, hie might 
male a final decifion of the Phocian affairs. To 
give this letter the greater weight, his emiſſaries 
were buſily employed to magnify the declara- 
tions of Philip, as a full and perfect proof of his 
reſolution to attach himſelf entirely to the inte: 
reſts and views of re We chan to thole 
of Thebes. AIG ELLE 244 | wy 4A 


4 TR 
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Kae « | His letter Wind not poltibly have arrived 
—— more ſeaſonably. Scarcely had the treaty been 
ratified on the part of Macedon, when advices 

were received, that Proxenus had been refuſed 

8 admittance into the cities which commanded 
1 hermopylae. Phaleneus had partly diſcoyered 

his intentions of coming to a treaty with Philip: 

and the effects of ſuch a conjunction were uncer- 


tain. The people were in a ferment? the fl. 

fſembly divided between hopes and appt 

- henſions': but the latter inſtantly quieted "All 

their commotions; and it was reſolved to fend 

an embaſſy to Philip, to aſſiſt, as was pretended, 
in n the deliberations about the affairs of Photis, 

but, 
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PHIITPTR ING/OFIMKOEDON. 
but, in reality, to watch the motions-of the king 


aſſurances of his reſolution to perform is pro- 
miſes to Athens. Eſehines and Demoſthenes 
were both deputed as ambaſſadors on this ocea- 
caſion. 'The partiſans and friends of the Mace- 
donian intereſt, ænew the danger of giving De- 
moſthenes any opportunity of rouſing the people 
from their ſecurity ; while this ſtateſmman, on the 
other hand, ſaw through their defigns, and de- 


termined that they ſhould not remove him from 


Athens at this eritical time. To their great diſ- 
appointment, he declined the comfniſſion; and as 
it was necefſary to leave ſome friend behind, who 


might watch his motions, and counteraRt his 
ſchemes, Eſchines pleaded ſickneſs, and pro- 


sor. Ill. 
of Macedon;” » and, if pomible) to gam further 


„. 
fol. Leg, 
back. 39. 


cured his" brother ds be ſent ambaſſador in . 


place. ed 


Arrrxurion and ſuſpence now dend a 


Greece. The ſtorm was gathering; and no one 


knew, with certainty, where it was to fall. The 


Phocians, whoſe deputies attended upon Philip, 


flattered themſelves with the faireſt hopes of ſe- 
curity and protection. The Thebans felt, or at 


leaſt affected to feel, ſome apprehenſions. They 
began to raiſe levies, and to fortify their tons: 


and Philip, to magnify the danger, and with an 


nn ſincerity 1 of deceiving the 


14 moſt 


at 


7 we 
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— moſt guarded,  entreated the Athenians, in 1 
n ee 10 hold. heit forces in rogdinals, 


© 


FPBauoſcſice. Tbe Meflanians, the Argians,and Nie- 
lp's4raoſaRions-with-the Lacedaemonian mini- 


and to march out to aſſiſt him in the ſupport af 


wha had dreaded the effects of Phi- 


ſters, when theſe, miniſters were obliged to dg- 
part without ſucceſs,. muſt naturally have en- 
Fouraged themſelyes with expectations of protec- 
boom and aſſiſtance, and that che king of Mace> 
don would enable them looks of rn 
* ed er are deen eee 
Ae Reer 
Onto e eee 
ing the faireſt and maſt fayourable, declarations 
to the deputies of every ſtate; who ſeyerally 
pteſſed him to come to an explanation of his de- 


Dem, Phil, ſigns, To the Theſſalians he promiſed to gius 


$. ſet. 4. 
De Pace 


up the cities which commanded Thermopylae, 


$85..; andd to. reſtore. thoſe, rights in the Amphictyonic 


in Phil. 2. 


council, together with ſome pecuniary adyan- 


tages (of which we .baye but obſcure accounts) 


which the Phocians had wreſted from them, by 
keeping poſſeſſion of the temple, To the Fhe : 


bans he gave aſſurances, that he would make 
them waſters of thoſe Boeotian cities which the 


Phoecians had conquered, and that the entire tex- 
ritary of Fhocis ſhould be at their diſpoſal. To 
the Athenians he repeated his aſſurances: of his 

in Ny fayourable 
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favourable jnteotionsits their ſtate :; af, his aver» er- IU 
ſion to the inſolence and tyranny of Thebes; 6 


eſtabliſhing the Boeotian cities in a 


ſtrengeh and independence. Tha, bye te 


deepeſt and moſt conſummate diſſimulation, 
which he dignified by the name of policy, did 
Philip completely deceive all thoſe perſons . 
were employed to watch his. motions with 
attention ry and who ſeverally exulted in their 
own ſuperiout penetration, and ſpoke with pity 
and contempt of the blind and fatal ſecurity of 
all the other deputies, One n no only 
remained to retard the grea which this 
prince was ſo hap ily e .haleucus was 
{till ſtationed at, Nicaea with his eight thouſand 5 
men. Such a force muſt have proved ineffec- 
tual againſt the united powers of Macedon, 
Theſſaly, and Boeotia; yet ſtill a vigorous op- 
polition, aided by the extraordinary advantage 


and his reſolution 40. circumſcribe its power by 


of ſituation which Termopylae afforded, might 


occahon a dangerous delay. The Macedonian, 
earneſt to ſeize the preſent favourable moment, 
when Greece in general was lulled into full con- 
fidence and ſupine. dependence on his promiſes, 
ſcemed well diſpoſed to treat with this chief. 


And, as Phaleucus could have no reaſonable 


hopes of aſſiſtance. from Athens, and as it ap- 


peared abſolytely neceſſary for his ſafery to come 
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Sos Ul: to immediate torms witk Philip, he, on hiv part, 
"Ie ——— pe and, 
he was petinirced to retire with his troops int 
| neſs,” bn Nel 
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al crew? this politic and enterprifi 122 
Fein what was juſtly called the key to Greec 
and paſs the famous Streights without oppo oli 
or difficulty : an attempt which, in former ti times, 
=» would have been received with horrovr and i in 
+ "Jignation;z which, but 4 few years Hnce, Was 
* conſidered as highly dangerous and audacious F 
and whoſe ſucceſs muſt have, even now, bee! 
| deemed exceedingly doubtful and precarious, 
ſince the intereſt of the ſeveral ſtates, however 
oppoſite in their different views and ſentiments, 
called on them all equally to guard againſt it, as 
its ſucces left their ſeveral territories abſolutely 
expoſed to the arms of Macedon. But the art 
and addreſs of Philip were as conſummate. as his- 
ambition was vaſt, He knew how to make the 
paſſions, intereſts, and inclinations, of every 
ticular people the inſtruments of his deligns ; : 
and thus, by the aſſiſtance of ſome, and the con- 
nivance of others, he was entered into the very 
heart of Greece, at the head of a powerful army, 
ready to decide the conteſts of that country, 
where oo other king of Macedon had ever been 
cConſidered 


Ptip incor MAE DONM. 881 
conſidered in any other light bur that of an = 
humble tributary, or ally, favoured and ho- 


noufeti by the plotection which be received, or 
the connexions to which He was kdmitted. 2 


T. 


ins, „dee e Mee in pe 

uncertaĩnty, ſtill amuſed with of 2 
„yet treinbling' for this dent here ob- 

5 — 4d hub "implicitly to Philip; and in- 
ſtantly concluded a treaty for that purpoſe, 
which he, on his part, engaged to have approved 
of and confirmed by the Amphictyons. The 
article of moſt importance was this, that the 
ſtate itſelf ſhould! be ſpared; and that puniſh- 
ment ſhould* be extended no further than to 
thoſe who had ſhared in the guilt of faerilege 
The Am. phictyons aſſembled to determine par- 
ticularly" about the fate of Photis. The de- 
putles of the” Theſſalians, Loeriats, and Boeo- 
tians only were preſent on this occaſion; all de- 
vated to Philip, and ready to enact whatever 
be might dictate, particularly againſt, a people 
who had, for ſo many years, and with ſuch ob- 
ſtinate valour, maiſitained- b war againſt 
them. A decree was 8 8 which en 
\ ene IF, 222 Fa} all 


1. Tis 2 Pbocians mould be for 4.8. 60. 
ever deprived of their right of ſend- 
N jg repreſentatives to the council of 
ö Amphictyons: 


FEE 
BF 


amen ad OF; 
. Amphicyons: Which, ee 
«O48 2 +. ferred, co Philip, 
10 4. and his 7 ce x ito, che 
;throne of Macedon. ng en 
Nl > E 
FR AED fe i the which ent repreſentatives tothe Amphic- 
"FORAY Mogi be agg oof 
for ever deprived, of all cheir former pri- 
SHOUT * 5 and excluded from all inter- 
ate with ee the gre 
MT. Council (ab .. 109. o 
SAN 35111 "IN 4 
III. Thar the 3 5 bed be oblige 
of an to deliver up their arms; and horſes: 
5351 le that they ſhould not be permitted 
. . [the uſe of either of theſe until they had 
I cus te fine originally impoſed on 
them, and made full reſtitution to the 


. god for the Ch ho I, 1 
bis temple. HWP 
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Ip. Taar ſuch of the Phocians, 25 had 
_ 'hared in the factilege, ſhould be re- 
 garded and treated as impious perſons, 


11 Sas the preliminary Annales on the council of 
Amphictyons, in which the reader will find this article 
enlarged upon, which has exerciſed the commentators on 

Mu excluded 


} 
{ 
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© excluded from all rights of ſociety, and 880 . I. 
denied ull Protection or aſytucs in their ry 
"'"eountry. eee POIOGHUT OTE 154 


10 ing. 11912 el tue irtz * 
v. Tauer ah the cities of Piibets Fhocis (thoſe 
- dier mentioned in the ſecond article 
only excepted) ſhould De demoliſh ee 
"ane redverd de dibher banken. con- "IN 
| at the diſtance of a fadium from each 

adit Ine tar 1. 2 1 

1 ban tus gare e 51 
. Tir the Phocians frookd be permited 
to cultivate their lands, from the pro- 
duce of which they ſhould pay every 
year ſixty talents to Apollo, until they 
N — 
VII. fs] TuAr the Corineliiins, ons, with 
the other ſtates of inferiour note, had 


. * 


le] A LEARNED commentator on Diodorus hath taken 
notice of ſome difficulties in this article, which have eſcaped 
the obſervation of thoſe writers who have had occaſion to 
treat of theſe affairs, Hiſtory, as he obſerves, is filent as 
to the privilege which, the article ſuppoſes the Corinthians 

poſſeſſed, or rather ſeems to contradift ſuch ſappolition,. 
Nor is this people mentioned in the former part of Diodo- 
rus among the allies of Phocis. No mention is here made 


| of any puniſhment inflited on Lacedacmon : : and yer wo we 


_ 
Dock III. 


of 
} 


Tur r ANDIEEION ON: 
ne. united with the Phocians-in the ſacred 
119111 Fans, 48-4: puniſhmene for che aſliſtance 
and ſupport which they had granted to 

facrilege, ſhould loſe their privilege of 


preſiding at the Pythian games : which 


bw. \ horſes ſold by auction, the produce to 


- -\;-- Privilege ſhould, for the future, be en - 
{1 [.,Joyed by Philip, in conjunction with the 


Boeotians and Theſſalians: together with 


dbu the right. unn 


dow tt TTHOTDETE e ib rie 


VIII. Trar the arms af the Phocians ſhould 
be broken in pieces and burnt ; and their 


de r 
rs e tr by 


ot: 91387 Op: ; 1 


IX. Tuar it ſhould * nas, 455 
phictyons to procure all the expiations 
and ee neee 

bud ee, | 


4 
13310 


2 * they ſhould exert themſelves, with 

all due diligence, to make ſuch regu · 
| lations as might re-eſtabliſh” the peace | 
and tranquillity of Greece. . x; 


told by Pauſanias (l. 10. c. 8.) that they were alſo deprived | 
of che right of aſfifting in the Amphictyonie aſſembly. 
For theſe reaſons he ſuppoſes that the article has an 
to us imperſett and mutilated. 


822 the Note on Diod. V. 2. p. 129. Edit. Weſſel. 
AnD 
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Aud now the enemies of Phocis, irritated by 88A 


ancient animoſities, by the toils, and dangers, . 
and diftreſſes of a bloody and obſtinate war of 
; with all the unrelenting fury of men 
who regarded themſelves as the ĩnſtruments of 
divine juſtice; prepared to execute the terrible 
decree; while the wretehed Phocians ſubmitted 
mentous an event muſt naturally have produced. 
Some cities indeed, driven to deſpair by finding 
all their hopes cruelly diſappointed, und juſtly 
dreading the remorſeleſs ſeverity of their ad- 
verſaries, diſeovered a diſpoſition to refiſt, but 
were inſtantly ſtormed; da- 


tions; and the inhabitants reduced to ſlaveryr © 


Lileum, Hyampolis, Anticyra, Parapotamia, 


or 2 
ns 


Panopea, and Daulis, eminent cities even from N 


the earlieſt ages, whoſe names were perpetually | 
reſounding in the ears of the Greciahs; conſigned 
to immortal fame by che verſe of Homer, their 
great and darling poet, were all treated with 
the greateſt ſeverities. Erochus, Charadra, Am- 
phiclea, Neons, Tethronium, and Drymèn, cities 
which had been expoſed to all the calamities, 


and ſuſtained all the fury, of the Perfian war, 
with others of leſs note, were now, without re- 
gardto'their ancient ſufferings or merits, involved 
in the general ravage. Where revenge and 

_ were not exerted in their full force, the 
miſerable 
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er III. miſcrable ſofferers looked em without daring to 
| er 2 


Dem. de 
Corona, 
ſiecd. 12. 
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dombo of, — wer vari en 
demoliſhed / Not were hey long ſuffered to la- 
ment over the ruins of their former greamnds; - 
but, like herds of hrute ereatures driven b) 


5 their inſulting enemies fro their ſettlememnta, 


and ptoudly commanded: to repair, without de- 
lay, to the habitations, appbinted for them. 
honey tranquillity, the order, and. the. Glence, 
with which all this ſeverity. was executed, 
| heightened the diſtreſz, and formed. 2 ſpectacle 
—— —— — 


. 01 do W ita . —_ 
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Ar. Alben, every arc ef Ph ip's, mo- 
tions was, received with, an cager and inquilitive 
impatience, and, according, to the different, re- 
preſentations made by the public ſpeakers, ele- 
| vated the hopes, or ayakenr the fears, of that 
miſguided people. The news, of his en 
paſſed through the Streighta began to ereatg u 
eaſineſs and apprehenſions: but theſe 
ſpeedily allayed by the iofinyations, and, afly- 
rances of thoſe popular leaders, who were either 


the dupes or the creatures of che king of Ma- 


cedon. My countrymen,“ cried Zſchines, 
x be not alarmed, par fear any een con- 
" ſequences 


PRE KING OF MACEDON, 


« T lac ; beware of all beat and impa- 


- mg 


e from Philip's marching through 84er. U. 
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« tience z and reſt aſſured, that every thing - 


G& will ſucceed agreeably to your warmeſt wiſhes. 
In a few days you will hear that Philip hath 
bs declared himſelf a friend to thoſe againft whom 
« he now; marches with, all the appearance gf 
« hoſtiliries ; and that they who how regard him 
Las their: firmeſt ally, will immediately, find 


« him their declared and inveterate enemy. 


« Appearances. and profeſſions . are deceitful : 
« the ſureſt bond of friendſhip is an union of 
& intereſts: afid it is equally the intereſt both 


« of Philip, and of the Phocians, to be deli- 


« vered from the inſolence and SPOT, of te 


* ' Thetians,”. 2 


By ſuch fallacious Mac's Aid this bu 
and miſguided people ſuffer themſelves to be 
decelved intò an unreſerved confidence and ſe- 
curity; when, in five days after the deſtruction 
of Phocis, and the decree of the Amphictyonic 
council, the news of theſe important events was 
brought to Athens. The Athenians Were, at 
this time, aſſembled at the Pifacus, their fa- 
mous port, on ſome affairs telating to their 
navy, full of expectations and fait pruſpects, 
implicitly depending on the profeſſions of Philip, 


and the repreſentations of his eteatutes. In a 


Yar. .. ia K os moment 


Boos LL 
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moment aſtoniſhment and conſternation were 
ſpread through the city; all was tumult and 
confuſion : they now found their great rival on 
their confines, "Tiki with Thebes : and every 


man expected a a powerful and formidable forte, 
formed by the union of two ſuch dangerous ad- 


verſaries, to appear inftatitly before their walls, 


As their hopes had been ſanguite, their difap- 


pointment was, in proportion, tertible. The 
following decree was inſtatitly made, which 
plainly ſhews that they regarded their condition 
as in the utmoſt degree alarming and perplex- | 

I the archonſhip of Mneſiphilus, on the 
« twenty-firſt day of the month MaemaQterion, 


« at an aſſembly extraordinary, convened by 


« the authority of the generals, prytanes, and 
« ſenate. At the motion of nn. it 8 


* RESOLVED, 


„THAT no citizen of Athens, on any pre- 


4 tence whatſoever, be permitted to paſs the 


* night in the country. But that every man 
« ſhall be confined within the city, or the pre- 
« cincts of the Piracus, excepting only ſuch 
« perſons as may be appointed to the defence 
« of ſome poſt. That every ſuch perſon ſhall 


de * to maintain his ſtation, without 
preſuming 
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« preſuming) to ahſent himſelf either by night $207. I. 


* days That whoever refuſes to pay due 
« obedience to this taſulution and dreree, ſhall 


wm 


— | 


< incur the penalties ordained, for traitors, un- 


« leſs he can allege fome-neceffary cauſe; to be 
« approved of by the general immediately” in 
command, the treaſurer, arid the ſecretary of 
« the ſenate, who ſhall have the ſole power of 
« judging of ſuch allegations, That all effects, 
« now in the country, ſhall'be inſtantly removed; 
« thoſe within the diſtance of ® one hundred 
and twenty ſtadia, into the city or the Piraeus : 
« thoſt at any greater diſtance, to Elufis, Phyle, 
1 Aphidna, * and Sunium.“ 


Wien the fr ſurpriſe was over, and their 
terrour, in ſome degree, diſſipated, reſentment 
and indignation ſucceeded, and poſſeſſed them 
with equal violence. They called loudly for 
arms; levies were prepared for the relief of 
Phocis; and Proxenus, their admiral, was or- 
dered to direct his courſe towards that country. 
But Philip, who was duly attentive to allay this 
heat, now addreſſed a letter to the Athenians, 
conceived in the following terms: | 


«© N PHILIp king of Macedon, to the Sende 


and People of Athens, health.” 


\* 


Demoſt. 4: 
tal. Leg. 
ted. 20. 


Kvow ye, that we have paſſed the ſtreights | 


2 * of 1 hermopylae, and reduced Phocis. We 
K 2 have 


xg2 


'Demoſt. de 
falla Leg. 
ſeet. 39» 


= Your conduct muſt certainly appear extremely 
5 « inequitable and extravagant, in arming againſt 
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Book. III. © bave ſtationed: our garriſons hn 


have ſubmitted, and acknowledged our autho- 
& rity. And thoſe, which have preſumed to re- 
«fiſt our force, we have taken by aſſault, re- 
duced the inhabitants to ſlaveryʒ and reed 
their habitations to the ground. Butz being 
« informed that you are making diſpoſitions for 
the ſupport of theſe people, we, by theſe pre- 
& ſents, recommend to you to ſpare: yourſelves 
« the pains of ſuch an ineffectual attempt. 


«x; us, with whom you have ſo lately concluded 
« 2 treaty. If you have determined. to ſhew- 


* no regard to your engagements, we ſhall only 
_ wait for the commencement of hoſtilities, to 


i exert a reſolution, on our part, no leſs vi- 
1 gorous and formidable.” 


Tuis letter, thus expreſted with a toyal FI 
commanding brevity, had the effect which the 
king of Macedon juſtly expected from the va? 
riable diſpoſitions * this people. Their terrour 
had been ſucceeded by reſentment z and this re- 
ſentment was equally tranſient, and now gave 
way to confulion and vexation. The brother 
of Fiſchines, and his collegues, arrived at the 
ſame time. They had been informed, in Eu- 


boea, of the fate of Phocis; that the two and 


twenty 


* 
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twenty cities, which compoſed: this ſtate, had 880. It 


1 


been deſtroyed. in leſs than two and cuenty dayeb Terz. 
and therefore, deeming it to no purpoſe to con- . 


tinue their progreſs, returned immediately home, Teschen 


Not, in 


where, in the preſent diſpoſitions of the people, Gem, @ 


1 were _ with luſhcient dillacisfattion, *** 


} TH = 795 1 35 11 1 


Tur Gt — , who. 
were in the Macedonian intereſt, and they who. 
oppoſed it, had now an ample field for ha · 
ranguing, and were buſily employed in ſoothing, 
or inflaming; in accuſing others, or defending 
themſelves. , But the partiſans of Philip were 


viſibly ſinking in. their credit and influence, and, 


obliged to make uſe of every artifice.to pre- 
ſerve any remains of popularity. ſchines na 


longer affected ſickneſs : he forgot all his fears 


of the Theban reſentment ; and, without any 
public character, or commiſſion from the ſtate, 
without regard to the late decree which forbad 
any man to ſtir from within the walls of Athens, 
he now repaired to Philip. As he had no de- 
mands to make, he pretended that the ſole oh · 
jet of this journey was to employ his credit and 
abilities in favour of the wretched Phocians, 
and to prevail on Philip to mitigate their ſeve- 


rities. The Oeteans, a people bordering on 


Theſſaly, and who, according to Zſchines,, 
had a right to aſſiſt in the council of Am- 
K 3 phictyons, 


ſeft, 44+ 
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* 
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1 
Li 
o * 
: 


magnify at home, and gave Philip an /oppor- 
tunity of appearing to oblige the Athenians, 


had arrived at the years of puberry 
ſhared in the guilt, ſhould be precipitated from 


or earneſt to expreſs/a peculiat zeal againſt pro- 


flanation, urged vrhementiy chat the Phocians 
ſhould ſuffer the whole rigour of the law againſt 
ſacrilege, which ordained, that all thoſe” who 


and bad 


rocks without mercy. Aſchines, as if cum- 
miſſioned by his ſtate, ſpoke in favour of the 
Phoclans, was heard with attention, and eaſily 

led to have this bloody ſentence averted. 
Thus he acted a part, whoſe merit he might 


when neither his intereſt demanded, nor his na- 


tural diſpoſitions prompted him to, any unhe- 
| 2. or outrageous barbariries, ws 


Dem. de fal. 
Leg. ſe, 
40. 


Tur members and affeffors in che Amphi 


onic council were now afſembled in the preſence 


of Philip, to the number of two hundred, who 
entertained them at a magnificent feaſt, where 
Zichines was alſo preſent. The gueſts founded 
the praiſes of the great, the brave, the pious 
king of Macedon, chaunted his victories, and 
hymned forth their prayers to the gods for his 


future proſperity. In theſe, many of them were 


entirely ſincere ; yet ſome would afterwards have 


gladly retracted. The Thebans were, of all 
others, 
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others, moſt ardent in their applauſe z and with 
good reaſon. Orchomenus, Corſia, Coronaea, 
Hyampolis, and Tilphoſacum, the conqueſts 
lately made by the Phocians in Boeotia, were 
all given up to them; and the affairs of Boeotia 
determined entirely in the manner moſt agree- 


able to their intereſts. Here they now began to 


give a free courſe to their inſolence and tyranny z 
ſo that the inhabitants of Orchomenus, who had 


ever been averſe to their government, thought 


it neceſſary to ſecure the ſafety of their perſons, 
by a ſtipulation, in which they conſented to 


quit their preſent ſettlement z; while: others of 


the Boeotians, who had ſhared in the guilt: and 
puniſhment of Phocis, or now found the ty- 
ranny of Thebes intolerable, fought an aſylum 
in Athens, where they wee received wich the 


Wn 


= 


utmoſt kindneſs. Philip, in order to increaſe A 4. 
his popularity, — — — 43- 
of the oppreſſed in a manner by no means Picy/cs. 5, 


pleaſing to Thebes, and to have, with ſome 
difficulty, prevailed on them to treat their de- 
pendent ſtates with greater moderation. Some 
diſputes ſeem to have thus ariſen between che 
king of Macedon and the Thebans concerning 
the ſettlement of Bocotia: and appearances 
were managed with ſo much art, that the par- 


tiſans of 9 declare to E. — 


the Athenians, that this prince was really forcbd 
W into 


EY TE LIE r W n! 


bor Hr. into thoſe meaſures which'ſeemed to prove uU 
attachment to Thebes; and that, ſortountded as 
he was by the Theban and Theſſallan forces, 
he could not, with ſafety, oppoſe the demands 
of theſe people. N er 2 1 : = e. 437 Vit 
; ne een anna ed; nj views ee e 
dose. 9 Tur great ehineld of Anipdiftyoidiyd no 
Done. — canrvented at Delphi, where Philip appeared fe}; 
and appointed his repreſentatives to ſit and 
vote in that aſſembly, in the place of the Pho- 

cians. All the Amphictyons, then preſent, AC» 

him as their collegue by a formal 
2 decree ; in which was inſerted the treaty of ge- 
bo. neral paciſication; and all the acts againſt the 
wretched Phocians, and their adherents, ratj- 
fied and confirmed. As the council was formed 
rn of choſe TG been particularly 15 

N 15 l 


len Wars . EY RPE ae Delphi, be 25 
met a map, called Arcadion, wha. had affected to ex 
ome particular reſentment, to him, and had 'induſtriog 
avoided all intercourſe with him. The King, who perha 
knew what uſe might be made of this man, atcoſted him 
wich aſking, how far he had determined to fly from him? 
to which Arcadion anſwered by nes A 


| Homer : 


e226 Rv's tothat Land-whers Philip ae & 


The appoſite and ſprightly anſwer made his peace at once, 
The „ inviced him to ſupper, and all animoſities 
ceaſed. . 1 ö ' ATHENAE: I. 6. p. 259. 
- voured 


* 


* 
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voured by the king of Macedon, and were ens 


tirely devoted to his intereſt ; every thing that 


he could dictate, every thing that could be ſup« © 
poſed agreeable to him, was readily enafted. 


But, in rr | 


in the Greoian body, and the introduction of a 
new member, Philip juſtly reſolved to remove 
all pretences of future altercation; 'and, for this 
purpoſe, circular letters were - diſpatched to all 
the abſent ſtates who had a right to ſhare in the 
proceedings of the great council, inviting them 


to appear, and demanding their concurrence in 


all the late tranſactions (oJ. The Athenians 


affected to expreſs their grief for the fate of Pho- 


cis, by refuſing to ſend their uſual deputies to 
the Pythian games, (which were juſt now cele- 
brated, and to which Philip ſent ſome of his 
courtiers to preſide) or their repreſentatives" to 
the preſent council of Amphictyons. But, how- 


ever they might have been pleaſed to avoid all 


appearance of concurring in tranſactions calcu- 
lated to oblige and aggrandize the Macedonian, 
it foon became neceſſary for them publicly to 
declare their opinion of the late acts ol the 


£ 


W 
= 


bo) Tut 8 ſaith the French writer of | 
the life of Philip, (vol. ii. p. 126.) abſolutely refuſed their 
concurrence, Rot, | if we are to- believe Pauſanias, they | 
were deprived of all right of ſending deputies to the coug- 
cil of Amphi&yons ; and therefore could not have been ar 

all applied to. See note [] on this ſection. 
Amphictyons "WM 


þ 


ant 


drm. AcpHAvens; for they; mang the orders, re- 


* 
— — 
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mend ceived the invitation. to agcede.to Philips elec: 


77 "iy 
e. 


1 


this demand, tung with vexation- and diſap- 


uttered agaiaſt the inſolence of Philip's. demand. 


tion, and to acknowledge Macedon as a. men: 
** of the Hellenic body. 97 WEED 1 Nl 


, F344 
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e 


pointment, ſenſible of their weak. and miſtaken 
conduct, {ll fred with their national vanity, 
and mortified. at the view of that power which 
they themſelves had permitted their rival, to 86+ 
guice. Philip's deputies were introduced, and 


their letters read: the aſſembly, as uſual, was 


diſtracted and inflamed: levies, ſubſidies, and 
armaments, were ſpoken of ; and loud in vectixes 


Eſchines, who appeared, and ſtrenuouſſy pleaded 
the cauſe of Macedon, as received with loud 
ſhouts af reſentment and indignation. With an 
affected eaſe and contempt he turned 10. the 
Macedonian envoys who ſtood near bim: 

« You ſee,” ſaid this abandoned flatterer, 
cc thoſe numbers, how bold, how clamorous at 
< hame! notwithſtanding all this violence, be- 
lieve me, there is ſcarcely a man among them 


60 who would act with any vigour in the field!“ 


DruosrnENESs ſeems, on this ts 
have been affected deeply by the view of Phi- 
: lip's 


— 
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” 


's cloſe attachment 40 the other Mes f Seen 
lip's — 


Greece, which appeared, to hum, to render it 


alone with their united powers. They, who 
only conſider him at 2 vebement Geaſcer,/ who 
uſually. exerted all the forte and art of 'elo- 


a thing impracti cable fur Athens ta contend 


quence to warm his hearers) with, reſolution, - 


and to animate them againſt the daring attenprs 
of the Macedonian, are-inclined to believe, thx 
the oration, entitled, On te Prate, aſeribed to 
Demoſthenes, was tiot pronounced on this oc. 
caſion : but they who 'confider him as a frate 
man and a patriot, as well as a popular leader, 
inſiſt, that a due attention to the difference of 
circumſtanoes and conjun@ures, and a due regard 
to the ſafety and tranquillity of his country, 
muſt have prompted him to ſuppreſs an nntimety 
zeal ; to moderate and corrett, as well as, on 


other occaſions, to animate and inflame. Not- 


withſtanding all his fears of the Macedonian 
power, notwithſtanding all his uſual oppoſition, 
how fincere, and how violent foever, ſtill he 
might have juſtly thought, that the Athenians 
had already made Philip too many and too im- 
portant conceſions to enter into an unequal 


conteſt with him at this time about what he 
calls an empty title. It is objected by Libanjus, 


in his argument to this oration, that he after- 
wards accuſes Æſchines of having propoſed to 


: 


e i ANDOAEION'D or 1 


. "the aflinblyi:to acknowledge: Philip as un Ami. 


phictyon, ca motion which even Philocrates him- 
ſielf, though the boldeſt and moſt violent par- 
tiſan of Macedon, yet never dared to make, 
Could B ae che therefore, have ventured to 
Accuſe his rival, if he himſelf had afforded him 
an opportunity of retorting the aceuſation ? It 

may be obſerved: in anſwer to this, that WhO 
ever reads over the oration on the Peace with 
attention, will find that it contains no formal 
motion or propoſal, of any kind ;- nay," that 
expreſsly . guatds againſt theſe: let us hear the 
orator himſelf, in the concluſion of his hatangue: | 
What then, ſaith ſome one, & ſhall theſe ap- 
< prehenſions make us yield to his — 
«Is this your motion ?—Not at all!“ And, 
when he afterwards came to accuſe Æſchinea, 
he might have thought it convenient to urge a 

point, which was likely to load him with po- 
pular odium, whatever his own opinion had 
been on the ſame occaſion. The leaſt reſtriction 
or reſerve on his ſide, improved and repreſented 
as the diſtance of time would permit, might 
have effectually obviated any recrimination. 
And the ſilence of Æſchines is at leaſt as good 
a proof, that this oration” did not afford him a 
pretence for retorting the accuſation on his rival, 


a that 1 it was not at all delivered. E i 


1 8 
Bor 
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Bor one point moſt critics are agreed in * chat ser. It; 

' the oration on the Peace is at leaſt — 
compoſition of Demoſthenes. And it is par 
ticularly worthy of attention, as it points dut one 
part of his character, which is not generally 
conſidered with due regard; that of a ſage and 
conſummate politician; perfectiy acquainted with 
the characters, ſentiments, intereſts, and diſpo- 
ſitions of all the ſeveral powers and ſtates, by 
whoſe motions Athens might be affrebed,, The 

inning of | his addreſs is artfully calculated to 
guard againſt all ſuſpicions of his ſincerity z to 
remind the people of the integrity and .reſolu+ 
tion with which the orator had delivered his ſen- 
timents on former occaſions ; and thus gradu- | 7 
ally to prepare his hearers to receive an opinion 
as the true effect of public ſpirit, which, | in their 
preſent diſpoſitions, they ſeemed ſufficiently in- 
clined to reject as diſhonourable, and apparently 
inconſiſtent with the uſual vehemence of the 
ſpeaker. He then proceeds more ae to 
the l of their W deliberation : 1 by 


a SEC 1 

„ AND.now.to give My in on the pre- 

« ſent occaſion : whether ſubſidies, or alliances, 
< or whatever ſchemes are concerting for the 

<< public good, one point muſt be ſecured: the 
e continuance of the preſent peace. Not that ĩt 


* is ſo wy excellent, or ſo worthy of you: = 


142 "TRE" LIFE AND/REIGN OF 
Beer BE, 4% of what kind facver it may be, it were more 
wr «for theintereſt of your affairs that it had never 
« been condluded, than that now, when it is 
«concluded, you ſhould: infringe it: for we 
« have ſuffered ourſelves to be deprived of many 
advantages, . 


" N 1 


* N Abet ah 0 we tr be carefal 1 

* to drive” thoſe to extremities, Who are now 
« affembled; and call themfeives the council 
ef Amphi®tyons; nor to afford them a pro- 
& tence for a general war againſt us. Were we 
& 2pain engaged with Philip for Amphipolis, or 

« any ſych private matter of diſpute, in which 
e neither Theſſallans, nor Argians, nor The- 
* bans, were concerned; in my opinion, none 
« of theſe would join againſt us; and leaft of 
* alt—ler me be heard without interruption 
« the Thebans : not that they wiſh well to us, 
« gr would not willingly recommend themſelves 
« to Philip: but they are perfectly ſenſible 
% (however mean their underſtandings may be 
thought) that, were they to engage in a war 
„with you, the evils would all fall on them; 
„ the advantages others would lie ready to inter 
« cept. They will, therefore, never be betrayed 
„into ſuch a quarrel, unleſs the cauſe be gene- 
* ral. In like manner, another war wich the 
— Thebans 
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ie there are thoſe Ve would join either with ur, 
« or them, to repel an invaſion, but in offenfive 
« meaſtires would 'concor with neither. TN 
« js the true nature, the very Tpicw of alliuntes. 
« There are none fo much wrtachet t us or 
« Thebes, as to deſtre chat we ſhould maintain 
* our owh power, and triumph "overoarieonts- 
« petitor. To be ſeeure'they would alttwith ts 
« for their '0wn/ "ales, bur char eicher uf un 
< ſhould teduce the other to ſubjeftion, and fo 
&« be enabled DP raul ot ee ae 
Wann 2 | 


. Wurnr den 10 the W a ds 
tc to guard againſt ? That general pretenee for 
„ uniting againlt us, which the war now in agi- 
tation may afford the ſtates. For if the Argi- 
< ans, and the Mefſenians, and the Megalopo- 
« litans, and ſuch other of the Pelopondeſians 
as are in the ſame intereſt, ſhould make it a 
e cauſe of quarrel, that we have fought a treaty 
<« with the Lacedaemonians, and ſeem to have 
e favoured their deſigus: if the Thebans, in- 
« cenſed as they are ſaid to he at preſent, ſheuld 
© become yet more incenſed at our harbouting 


_ © their exiles, and taking every occasion of 
2 Derr. ourſelves implacably averſe to them : 
« if 


' a 


« Thebans for Oropus, or any ſuch private rn 
« cauſe, ewuld not, 1 Wink, diſtreſs de f fr. 
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o III. 4 if the Theſſalians:ſhquld, reſent, pur receptiol 


. the fugitive Phocians; and Philip our op- 
« poſing; his admiſſion into the counęil of Am- 
havent I fear, that, to vevenge thoſe pri · 
e vate. quatrels, they may: uſe che authority of 
this council, to give ſanction to a general war 
againſt us; and, in the violence of reſent · 
ment, forget even their own intereſt, as it 
happened in the Phocian war. Lou are not 
ignorant that the Thebans, and Philip, and 
e the Theſlalians, although they had hy no means 
s the ſame views, have yet all conſpired to the 
. very ſame purpaſes. The Thehans, for inſtance, 
« were not able to hinder Philip, from paſſing 
« and becoming maſter of Thermopylae, 1-0 
from coming in, after all their toils, and 
.< priving them of the lory, (for as to poſſeſ- 
ions, and the acquiſition of territories, the 
Thebans . bave ſucceeded. happily J, but; in 
point of honour and reputation, they have ſuf- 
« fered moſt ſhamefully). If Philip did not 
:* pak they were to expect nothing; it was 
highly diſagreeable to them, yer, for the ſake 
.« of.,Orchomenus and Coronaca,, which they 
greatly deſired, but were not able to take, they 
bannt to endure all this. And yet there are 
OR who dare to aſſert, that. Philip did not 
« ſurrender theſe cities to the Thebans freely, 


15 . was compelled. Away with ſuch pre- 
I 9 11 tences 
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© tences l 1 am ſatisſiecl, that this was, cqually Saru 
« his conerrn with nemme the mae de Ca” 
4 glory of the war the honour of deciding gies an G 
e EE 
« theſe were b e 
« neſt wilhes . A to the 5 
« ther deſired to ſee the Thebanb aggrandized, 
« nor Philip (for in their power they ſaw danget 
« to themſelves) ; but two: things they greatly 
« deſired, a ſeat in the eouncit of Amphifiyons; 
«+ and the wealth of Delphos 4 and chaber mere 
they induced to 41 Thus 
« you may obſerve, that private intereſt often · 
times engages men in meaſures quite oppoſite 
« to their inclinations. And therefore it is your 
2 * part nme 
eee IE eee ein ole orn. 
„Wünr then, Gairh ſome one, 4 ſhall theſe 
e apprehenfions make us yield to his demands? 
< Is this your motion? Not at all! I ovly;mean 
eto ſhew you, how you may maintain your dig 
6 nity, avoid a war, and approve your moder- 
ration and juſtice to the world. As toi thoſe 
« violent men, who think we ſbould brave all 
« dangers, nor foreſee the difficulties attending 
upon arms, I wiſh them to conſider this. We 
« allow the Thebans to poſſeſs Oropus: ſhould 
« we be aſked the motive, we would, anſwer tod 
avoid a war. In like manner, by the preſent 
Vol. II. L * treaty, 
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DE. e, we yield Amphipolis to Philip e we 


Wer Rollin, and thoſe refleQions which it 
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ſuſfer the Cardians to. be diſtinguiſhed from 
| «the-inher inbobitants of the Charſoneſys che 
« king of Caria poſſeſs Chios, and gets 
„Rhodes and the Bynantines to ctuige [for 
prises: and this, becauſe we think chat pegoe 
and tranquillity will produce OTE 


than violence and coateſts about theſe points. 
And, if we are thus directed in our condut 


6 towards each particular ſtate, and where our 
interriſt is highly and intimately conctracd, i 
* would-be- perfect weakneſs and abilordity: to 
«. provoke - wot $9 css all for a 
ne 022669 Nee N. 
7: F 12.06] 4 * ala 
eee ws 


_ agreeable to theſe his ſentiments. It was reſolved 


to acknowledge Philip as an Amphictyon, and 
to accede to all the diſpoſitions made in the late 
council at Delphos. And now it was that Iſe- 
crates 'addrefied his famous diſcourſe to Philip, 
in-which he exhorts him to unite with the ſtates 
gen bane ny pn, gs. 
eee 6 H 


* e a juſt u e ite eee 
may be ſufficient to copy the abſtract of it by 


— omen 2 
«Taz 


6 


* * — 1 Acer nen. 

- 30 Vice) e e cbt mbar co erhört 
+:Phitig toixake adkfatirage Of a peace be had 
jut baſort donciuded, in ddr to reconcile alt 
+ che: Grecian: ſtaceb, and afreywards to turn hi- 


« all the reſt depended, Athens, Spend, Thebes, 
«+ and; T gonfelies, chat bad Sparta or 
Athens Nen 106: L as formerly, he 
4 ſhould ba from making inch d - 
4 poſal, which 
prove and which the pride af theſe, Ewe 
+ republics, vhile ſuſtained and augtaenmm dy 
« ſhacels;) wagld. ge with diffdeie. Rut that 
now, as'the moſt powerful cities of Gietce, 
< wearied: aut and exhauſted by long wars, ant 


< ant to the ename which de Auhenians had 
began to fit thema the: preſent is the moi fa- 
* yourallle/nppervunicy Philip could hart, to 
Y F 


«+ Iv: caſe WG) Ghouls de bah a. 


beneficial 4 ſucceſs would raiſe him above 
+ whatever had appeared moſt auguſt in Greece, 
But this project in ici, cough it mould not 
; L 2 (have 


5 


was ſenſible they would never = 


% humbled, in their turns, by fatal irevenſes' of | 
© fortune] have! equally an intereſt! in laying 
< dawn their aus, apd hiving in peace, ipurku- 


4853510 ils 10 9357974 n p 


* roſuckted in duch « projet, ſo glorious and 


es i hre fo bappy# an bed niche might erpett 


bas m reality no other öbject in view Bur the 


ho glories in being 


Sb narben eb l 


« from it, auld yet infallibiy Faint him che 
Leltem che affection, aud confidenee;/ of alt 
the ſtates! of Grtedeꝝ 1 
< prifetable'to tlie raking of cities all che 
runquoſts he might ihnpr to uhονανν 07 2:1 * 


1 D, ννẽ⅝ nod P, b>bneqzb Nin ad 1 


e Bots perſons ae ond here Greed 
«beat "Philip, repreſent a Efethirt ab 
Him as 4 Ry e e geen e Tpecious 
apfete zt to his actions, but, ak tlie TamEtime, 


*enflaving of of Oiveck?"Ffo6tatls/"eirher'From 4 
tho great credulity vr from a deſite of bringing 
Philip | into His view, chat rumouts, 
Sſo } injurious as — — foun” 
« dation; it not being probable that a prince, 
deſcended from Hereules, 
<« the ꝗeliverer of Grtece, ſhould think of in- 
 vading and poſſoſñing himſelf of it. But theſe 
very reports, which are ſo capable of black · 
« ening his name und of fullying all his glory, 
* ſhould prompt him to demonſtrate the falſity 
of them, in the preſence of all Greece, by the 
leaſt. ſuſpicious of proofs z by leaving and 
& maintaining each city in the full poſſeſſion of 
its laws and liberties; by removing, with the 

t utmoſt care, all ſuſpicions of partiality; in 
% not eech the intereſt of one people againſt 
gc 6 — 


HA ο MACEDON: ugg. 
another à in winning the confidence of all men: Sacr 


« by a noble diſintereſtedneſt, and an variable 


« love of jultice ; in fine, by aſpiring ta no other 
of the. reconciler of che diviſions, 


title than at 
4.98 — — — 


+ of conquer rt. 
ee geebnet. n is 

„ rie in the king of Perfia's dominiona ho 
ought to merit this laſt title. The conqueſt 
« of it is open and ſure to him, in caſe he ſhould 
« ſacceed-in,;pacifying the troubles of Greece. 
« He ſhould call to mind, that Ageſilaus with 
* no, other forces than thoſe of Sparta, ſhook | 
the Perſian throne; and wauldanfalibly.bgve 
« ſubverted:it;-had;he not hee recallec zpre 


* 


« Greece: by the inteſtine dixiſſons v lich then 


broke out. The ſignal victory of the, ten 


thouſand under Clearchus, and their tum 
« phapt retreat, in the ſiglit of innumerablelar- 


mies, prove what might be expected frbtn che 
4 when commanded by Philip, againſt 2 7 
« inferiour in every reſpect to him whom Cyrus 
$6 had endeavoured to dethrone!- i huh ty | 


at od bsi ad * eic no 46 AN $4 


0 eta beemg ines ene decliring, ahi 
„one would: believe” the gods had hitherto 
« priinred Plülip ſo long a train of: fuccefles,, = 


„with no other view but that he might be en- 
121u'T L 3 * abled 


| N44 moſt noble plau amt bh wetthyoof A 


AL L299 len aD er | 

; — 95919-4080 E66:98) 4 
ann ce pi e er wie, 
ie eduds HE Wu the Wii ie wah? 


ends: that T PARSE fuld et Rin WW 
4-dhpite with Wise and zütiee UN Neu? 
« the diviſions between the neighs H Hattet 


4 and all Greece, without deſiring to poſſeſs'any 

part of it hinlſelfy7 andy this doing done that 
= his ſhould turn his vittorlous am gi # 

_ katy, whithy from all ue trad been ell 

«© ef Greece, und Hud ofen vowed het? 
cideſtruction It muſt be eviifefſdd;allne this 


gent Prince. But Hocraws" Had vetydalſe 
| pv of Philip, if he thought this mee 
ou ever put it 2 eee 
. 
He realiy intended to attack. Ferſia, vat n 
„ perfoaded that it whs/ his: buſmefe to facutt 
e himiſelf firſt of Grete which indeed he wes - 
'*devermined- to do hot by ſervices: but force. 
He did not endeavour either to un der ot d 
« perſuade natiom bob to ſuhject and tedutt 
them. As, on his ſide, he had no manner of 
regard for alliances and treaties ho zudped of 
„ ethers by himſolf, and wes for. aſſtwing hiaaſelf 
df them by much ſtronger tied thanhoſ of 


Mie aaa lain > 
ho Tune 
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Tus are the fenmtiments uf the Frech wri- beer. I. 
ter; and we may ſecurely concur with him ig 3 
affirming, that the virtuous ſimplicity of the abr- ery 
— - ac wor ocrnl +", oof 
poliogivaf dm King of Macedan. |. He was now 
filing in the full tide of popularity; univerſally = 
honoured, admired, and celebrated. The Am- 
phictyons decreed à ſtatue to their new col- 
legue, which was eretted in the Delphian temple, 
above that of Archidamus; and, by an acci- r 
dent ſufficiently ſingular, the golden ſtatue of 
Phryne, the celebrated courtezan, erected, as 
Crates the Cynic expreſſed. it, by the intem- 
peranee of the Greeks, was fituated in the mid- 
dle betyeen the figures of thoſe tuo illuſtrious 
princes : as it wete-40. mortify cheir pride, and 
to remind them how little ſuch public honours 
were to be valued, which. an infamous and con- 
arrays Pen 

with them. 19738 elne 74” bb 


T aus Philip, with mio yu 
ceſs, decide a conteſt which had ſo long raged 
in Greece, and laid the foundation of the final 
ſubjection of that nation under preterice of af- 
ſerting-the- cauſe of Apollo. He committed to Dew. Phi. 


—- 


tee Pheſlalibns/ the cate of dhe tmple of Deb * 0a 


phi, and the adminiſtration of all its revenues: 
L 4 * 
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s of the late confuſion and depredarion; 
———— Pompous ſacrifices were made to expreſs his 
4. {grateful acknowledgments to the god. But the 
was more indebted to Philip, than Philip to 
Apollo. For the reduction of Phocis was, in 
which this prince alone could have” effected. 
To this it was neceſſary, that the Thebans, the 
Theſſalians, and the Locrians, three ſtates oppo 
tte in their views and diſpoſitions, ſhould all act 
in concert. The Athenians and Lacedatmoni- 
ans were to be kept in ſuſpence and inaction, and 
aitiſed by promiſes rathet ſpecious thin fncert 
and which were to be obſerved juſt ſo far as con- 
venience permitted: the name of Phocis was to 
be deſtroyed ; the people ſuffered to ſubſiſt. He 
was to ſeize the paſs of Thermopylae as it were 
without deſign, while the ſtates of Greece; both 
allies and enemies, were all equally intereſted, and 
many of them inclined to oppoſe him. In ſhort, 
he was to ſecure the concurrence both of thoſe 
he puniſhed; and thoſe whoſe cauſe he ſupported 
and avenged. Theſe means, which, in the hands 
of a leſs able maſter of intrigue, muſt have 
proved inconfiſtent with each other, were all re- 
conciled in his, an e 
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end he had ſo long meditated, and-towhigh: he Sers JI 
now ſucceſsfully attained. 16.2984. 980-044 813071 2 
2/1116 Anon H, ved bas 

Ix all this the people of Greece ſaw nothing 
bur the vengeance of the god inflicted on the 
rs of his temple'; they lay | 
viſhed their encomiums on the prince who. was 
now preparing chains for them, as the inſtru - 
ment of divine. juſtice, and the pious and zealpus . 
aſſertor of the honour of Apollo and looked 
with ſatisfaction on every misfortune of every 
inhabitant gf Phocis, as a manifeſt hl 
of the diſpleaſure, and the execution of the 


wa” v#F pw 


9.7258 | 
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wrath, of heaven. Grave and jud icious hiſto- 

rians have nat thought | it beneath them to 5 

ſerve, that even the women, 'who ſhared in | 

national guilt, ſhared alſo in the puniſhment. | | 

lady of Phocas, ſay they, young and beautiful, Dios. Sic. 1} 
and till chen, virtuous, having accepted, as a,pre- 84. . 
ſent from her huſband, the necklace. of Helen, 

which was dedicated to Apollo, became ena- 

moured with a youth of Locris, abandoned her- 

ſelf to his ſenſuality, and died 1n a ſtate of molt 

ſhameful proſtitution, She who had- received | 

the bracelet of Eriphyle, another ſecret depoſit 
entered into a confpiracy ag gainſt her huſban 
and was n in the Games of her Wiebe to 
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ebe Hl. Tur wretched fute of the three ſrſt clieft uf 
363 Phocis in the late war, Philomelus, Onomurchus, 
nnn. have afforded to hiſtorians ample 


mattor of religious reflection. Nor hive they 
Failed 10 obierve; that the ſame divine juſtice, 


jerry agg de — 
for Phalciicus: 5 701 13, bagly - 
' Lire arty 83 4 4 ct  V/2L4 +} * SEX" "LK 45 9 Warn | 


"He ede kes cee, with a' defign of 
fig into Ttaly: making Mis forces Believe 
that he had been invited by the Lucdnians; Hut 
His officers, who were not farisfied us to Hig rea) | 
intentions, obliged him, by force, to make a 
deſcent on the coaſt of Pelopotineſus. From 
hence he perſuaded them to reimbark, and, pil - 
ling into Crete, ſeized the city of Lyctus, a Spar- 
tan colony, from whence he was ern 


Arxchidamus. He then proceeded to lay fiege 
Cydonia, where he periſhed. by the flames of 


ſome of his machines, which were ſer on fire by 
lightning; or, according to other writers, was. 
aſſaſſinated by a ſoldier, in revenge of ſome ſeye- 
rities which he had inflicted on him. His army 
was putſued by the beſieged with great ſtaugh- 
ter; they wk ſurvived the defeat 7 into 


Peloponneſus, where they entered into the ſer- 


vice of fone Eleans, who had been baniſhed on 
account of having ſhared in the guilt of Phocis, 
and were attempting to regain their native ſet- 
OY | tlement 
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5 
tlement by force of arms. The inhabitants of Szcr. I. 
Elis called the Arcadians to their afliſtatice.' The "YE 
exiles were defeated, and four thouſand of their 
Arcadians led away were reduced to ſlavery and 
periſhed in chains. They who remained in the 

as ſacrilegious perſons, and ſhot with arrows, or 
precipitated from rocks. And Demoſthenes im- via. 4; 
putes this maſſacre to Philip, and inveighs againſt ** * 
it as a notorious inſtance of his inſincerity and 
cruelty, Thoſe of the Phocian army, Who Piel. ut 
eſcaped from this laſt defeat, periſhed in Sicily, *** 
in a ſedition which they had excited againſt 
Timoleon, 


Sven was the end of Phaleucus and his eight 
thouſand ſoldiers. They periſhed unpitied and 
unlamented z while every ſevere ſtroke, which 
fell upon them, ſerved to increaſe the veneration 
with which the great king of Macedon, the 
avenger of Apollo, was now univerſally beheld. 
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\ covrents. 


pn pants the remains . 
ciant.— Returns 1 Macedon.— 


made in that kingdom —CabjÞ- and Pmeropotis 


propled—The diſpoſitions of the Athenians, and 
their condu tewards Philip.-—The embaſy of He- 
gfippus to Pella.—His reception. — Philip marches 
into Ilyria,—Aenander entertains the Penſan am 
baſadors. — Nee Jiforders in Theſſaly. —Philip 
pears in that country.—His os ant} i 

tutions—His power iftablibel thert,—Afetrs of 
Megara.— Philip ſends ſome foroes thirber. They 
are withdrawn.— Affairs of Euboea, —Phikſtiaes 


oppoſed in Oreum by Eapbracus,—who is impri> 


ſoned.—Diforders in Peloponneſus.=-Philip ofpouſis 


the cauſe of the © | Meſſenians and Arien. 
letter to Archillamus.—The answer. eur 
alarmed, —Corinth threatened by Philip, —preparts 
for war. Diogenes derides them. —The Athenians 


ſend an embaſſy into Peloponneſus.— Demoſthenes 


barangues the Meſſenians.—The effects of his nego* | 


dation. —1 be ſeeeral powers ſend their deputies ta 
Athens. 
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cines accuſed by T imarchus,—eludes the_pr project 
Iterniis Marta. No 


the Halaneſus,—— Demoſthenes, brings an accuſation 


| Contents. 
— Philippc oration of ons: 


neſus, — takes T Trinaſus, 
2 of A Spartan. 
—Agis ſent ambaſſador to Philip. Their confe- 
rence.— Tbe affairs. of Pelgponpeſus ſettled.—Ob- 
_ ſervation of Antiochas— Philip prepares to return 
bome. His reception at Corinth.— Ce 
public, infult.—kis p Rn Fg to cc 

Altxandtr.—T, be tutors and 505 4 22 of this 


reve tLett ter Thr 2 - 
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tion. Pbilip enters Pe 


 chetas fubdued.— che injured, and 7 redreſſed 


by Philip, —who mar s to ſupport the Cardians, 
Eumenes recommends comments hijo] f 0 his patronage, — 
The death of Arymbas,—He 14 5 ſucceeded Altx- 
ander, ibe ſon. of. Neoptalemus,—who i is favoured 
Philip. — His Aratagem againſt the Illrians 
 death.—The. dthenians: Hill. alarmed.— They 
endeavour 49. excite. the Greeks 40. take, up arms 
gain Philip, —ho attempts to Allan their fere 
mient,w—addreſſes a letter to cbem T bg oration. ay 
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NL Ip had now amply Fulfilled his et: Boox TV. 
r and Theſſg- — 
degree af ſevetiey, to Which his,own natur 
temper, uninfluenced by;motives;of intereſt or 
convenience, Was by no means inclined ;, and 
which could not? but prove diſplealing to the 
other ſtates, who were till, if poſſible, i to be 
Vol. II. M - -amuled, 
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16s EE LIFE AND REIGN Of 
D. amuſed, and might, with good reaſon, expet 
which had lately been laviſhed upon them. He 
| © therefore now affected w ew ſome pity to the 
Dem. Orat, fate of the miſerable Phocians. A garriſon, com- 
ſee. 14 of TI oe 
BY, icaca, to ſecure, on any future occaſion, 
Oliv, L rx. peaceable paſſage through the ſtreights ; and 
142+ 
a, 


ng 
R 


2. 


12. 
Pau, this garriſon was ſaid to be directed to protect 
3- the remains of _Om to do 
them every act of kinddeſe which might be 
_ afforded, without giving umbrage to their ene- 
e | Having thus nude ſuch ions 1 
were deemed neceſſary for his honour and his 
mtereſt, he marched back to Macedon, elated 
by the conſciouftiefs of the power and reputa 
tion he had acquired; and meditating ftill greater 
and more exten ve enterprises. 


Hens he was, for fore time, employed in 
fortifying and embelliſhing his dominions. He 
changed the ſituation of ſama citius, transferigd 

_ the inhabitants. from. one-ſertlement tu anòther, 
_ the facility and convenience of commerce, or 
regand to the murmurings or complaints of his 
dient habitations: and however Safin int 


A 


OY or MACEDON, ay 


beigh againſt theſe tranfactions, however pathe- Ger 
deallyhe thay "lament che hard fate of thoſe 
who were thus removed'; ſuck difpofitions wiſe 04 1s 
and" equitable Princes have often deemed by no 
means eruel or witwitranitable, It may "be - I 
—_—— — —— e 
in war, or had forfeited the 
9107 bjets' by their rebellion, or othet 
crimes,” And Philip ſotnetimes punithtd' the 
guilty, dy tranfportitiy them to diftant habira- 
tions, "Where the opportunities for their evil 
— . and the contagion 
| to be diffaſed, © Two cities'itr Thrice - 
| Kin with colonies formed” of the 
| moſt abandoned among his ſubjefs, t whom be our. 1. 1. | 
i 


is fail to have added theſt of the Phodiang : 
whoſe peculiar guilt had reduced them to ths 
condition" of ſlaves, and who had been given up 
to his abfplute diſpoſal, Ove of theſe cities, Stave, 7 
— the people called Aſti, was khe- m. 
by the name of Cabylè of Calybs: the other, 
fruated under mount Rhodope, was called Po- 
neropolie o city of tullamy t which diſgracefol c. 13. 
title was afterwards loft in that of Philippotis. 2. 
Its ſituntiom gave it alſo the name of Trimon- 
tium, tbe hre bills. The manners of its infia- 
bitants improved by degrees, till the ſrandab of 
its origim was entirely forgotten: and, im after 
times, it had the honour, not of giving birth to 
M 2 Marcian, 


Plin, Hiſt. 
Nat. I. 4. 


r e ons nition 


Hiſt, Ecel. 
I. 3. c. 1. 
Ort. de 


Haloneſo, 
P. 31. 
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Philip, in like manner, ſent. a:colopy;compoſe# 
of thoſe. of his ſubjects, by whoſe abſence-.his 
kingdom might be purged ; and made uſe gf 
the ſhips of Athens to tranſpoxt them. That 


ate had this year equipped a,megnificent feet, 


Dem. de 
Halon, 


keep. their ſoldiers, and 
duct. towards Philip — equivocal, at leaſt, i 


with; what deſign doth nat appear; — 


not inconſiſtent: in conſequence f the alli 


they had lately concluded, they ent him heir 

veſſels to tranſport. his exiles; yet the conſe} | 
duſneſs of their n weak conduct ſo foured | 
their diſpoſitions, and the view of Philip's power 


and honours filled them with ſo; much envy 
and raiſed ſuch apprehenſions in their minds, 
that they took every occaſion that preſented its 


{elf of traverſing and perplexing his deſigns, and 
of oppoſing and affronting his allies. Mutual 
diſſatisfactions, complaints and remopſtrances. 
vere the naturab conſequences of eheſe their mo- 


tions; and they ſoon found it neceſſary to fend 
an embaſſy to Macedon, to juſtify their conduct, 
ta recriminate in their turn, and to demand an 
explanation and amendment of ſeveral articles in 
rr On this occaſion, Philip did-not 


think 


„ r 


7 
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think it neoeſſary to make uſe of his uſual ·diſſi· — 


mulation: he avowed his reſentment rejected 
their apologies with diſdain ; and even baniſhed 
from his court che poet Xenoclides, who; at chis 
time, fefided at Pella, and had entertained the 
orator Hegeſippus (who was at the head of this 
embaſſy) together with n with the 
alfeKioit I SAR" Ty 208. T3 45 


4 «vl Valis 3) $ 


Bur hg Philip Gleated;) yet * ad 10 
fear, the attempts of Athens; nor could any 


motions of this ſtate interrupt his ſchemes, He 


now carried his arms into Illyria and Dardania, 
poſſibly to convince the Grecians that he had no 
further deſigns on any of their ſtates, or to re- 


preſs ſome commotions which might have ariſen 


among his batbarous neighbours, and to puniſh 
ſome attempts againſt the peace” of Macedon. 
While be was engaged in this expedition, ex- 
tending his dominions, and ſpreading the ter- 


rour of his arms, Ochus, king of Perſia, alarmed 


by magnificent reports of the greatneſs and glory 
of the king of Macedon, and terrified with va- 


rious rumours of his intentions to invade Aſia, 
ſent an embaſſy to Pella, to ſeek this prince's 
friendſhip, or rather to gain a juſt information 
of the real exteny of his power: On this occa- 
fon, the young prince Alexander did the ho- 
nours of the court in the abſence of his father. 

| M 3 Inſtead 


343. 


.de fal, 
* - = 


"Fr : 


Plutarch. in 

Vit. Alex, 
Fortuna 
ex, p · 


N 


. 


curioſity into the riches of the Ferſian court, iu 
plantanes af gold, its golden vine with cluſters 
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laſtead of entertaining the Perſians with bayih 
and frivolous diſcourſes of pleaſures, gaiety, and 
amuſement : inſtead of joquiring with a puerile 


of emeralds and rubies; his converſations werg 


ſolid and manly, and expreſſod chat ardour for 


glory and greatneſs, which was afterwards. in- 
flamed to ſuch a' degree of extravagance. : He 
vas ever inquiring into the nature of the Perſian 
government, polity, and apt of war ; the genius 
and character of the great king: the diſtance of 
his capital from the coaſt ; the roads Which led 
to it; and other like particulars ; which 
ſhewed, that a boundleſs ambition had 
taken poſſeſſion of his infant mind; and that 
even now he meditated thoſe great dęſigns which 
he afterwards ſo wonderfully executed. The 
ambaſſadors heard him with aſtoniſhmeng, and, 
in raptures, cried out, (urs is an opulent 
« king; this is the truly great. _—_ ans | 


—_— 


Fzom Hlyria Philip verge into his Nan 
kingdom, laden with the ſpoils of his enemies; 


and, after ſome ſhort interval of retirement, 


found it geceſſary to make an excurſion into 
Theſſaly. By the natural fickleneſs of the peo- 


5. 7. ple, and the intrigues of the leading citizens, 


who Fither oppoſe} of n the Macedonian 


intereſt, 
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intereſts. new, '0OMmetions- began 860 ariſe, Sad Ser-. 


of Lariſſa, his creatures and corrupted partiſans, 
who, poſſibiy had, fomented theſe diſorders on 
purpoſe to oblige their maſter, were now the 
moſt earneſt with him to march into Theſſaly, 
and to ſupport his authority. At their requeſt, 
and for their ſupport, he threw a body of ſol · 
diers into Lariſſa, to keep. his enemies in awe, 


under the pretence of ſuppreſſing faction and 


ſedition z while he was at the ſame time em- 
ployed in ſettling a plan of government, in ap» 
pearance intended to eſtabliſh the peace of Theſ- 
ſaly, but, in reality, calculated to put it for ever 
out of the power of the people to give the leaſt 
oppoſition, to the deligns of Macedon. He 
took to himſelf the charge of the public, reve- 


nues, and directed the application of them: and f 


then divided the whole country into four diſ- 
tricts, in each of which he eſtabliſhed a Magiſ- 
tracy, compoſed of ten eminent Theſſalians, who 
were abſolutely devoted to him, and ready to 
conduct and direct all affairs, as he ſhould find 
it convenient to preſcribe [a]. The "Tm 
it 


[a] Taz government which now Philip eſtabliſhed in 


Theſſaly, is called a government of ten in the ſecond Phi- 
M 4 lippic 


new pretences: were: afforded. u Phil's cms YL 
Lures, ta invite This prince to appear once more | 
in Theſſaly, and to maintain the tranquillity of, | 
this country... Eudicus and Simo, to citizens Dem. 4 


Corona, 
ſect. 13. 


Bor IV. ke derer vpphared: ey acute 


Athen. I. 
14. p. * 


their national cuſtoms, and were always flattered 


by any conformity and deference which forcigh- 
ers might pay to theſe. Philip, the better ta 


- ſecure their adherence, was determined to in- 


Idid. I. 6, 
p. 260. 


7.259 


Galen, de 
ſanit. toend. 


J. 3. 


dulge this their vanity; and affected to imitnte 
their manners and cuſtoms, and to ſhew every 


inſtance of reſpe& to Theſſaly. He had already. 


two Theſſalian miſtreſſes. As they were fond 


of the pleaſures of ſociety, he inſtituted public 
feaſts, and honoured them with his own pre- 


fence.” All the nobles of his court were ordered 
to treat thoſe of Theſſaly with all poſſible po. 


liteneſs and deference; and he himſelf ſet the | 
example. A Theſſalian, called Agathocles, 
more noted for his jovial courſe of life, than for 


| any military abilities, and who is ſaid to have 


recommended himſelf, by flattering and divert- 
ing the king, was entruſted with the command. 
of one of his armies, and conducted an expedi- 
tion againſt the Perrhiboeans. The T heſſalians 
had ever been pretenders to wit, and ſprightly 
ſallies of fancy and pleaſantry, though without 
the leaſt ſhare of true raſte or delicacy.” And 


lippic of Dakefibentes and, in the third, a government of 
faur. The manner in which I have here repreſented it, 
and which I have borrowed from Olivier, ſeems to clear up 
this difficulty, without obliging us to recur to the _ 
f ion of an errour in the copies of Demoſthenes, | 


"this 


jS * 
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this might poſſibly have determined Philip to Dun 
beſtow a ſmall government, in Theſſaly, on * 
Thraſidaeus, a man whoſe genius recommended 
him to this pattieular diſpofition of the Theſſa- 
lians; hut whoſe merit, at the court of Mace- 
don, is ſaid to be no otlier than the peculiar art 
nenn N 
ae, Rudd 10 Dung. AGA e 
— hinting 
to ſecure the affections of this country, the more 
forcible and effectual methods of eſtabliſhing his 
power and authority were not omitted. He ſtill Den. ph, 
continued to keep poſſeſſion of Pherae, of Echi- $a 4” 
nus, Pagaſae, Magneſia, and Lariſſa, and pur- 7.1 
chaſed the town of Antron, — com- 
e A ee 


NOR 
— he ec to e h in- 

fluence and power in other parts. The Mega- Olir.1. 11. 
reans were a people, who, after various viciſſi- 
tudes of fortune, ſometimes ſubjected to Athens, 
ſometimes to Lacedaemon, according to the dif. 

ferent viciſſitudes of power which theſe ſtates 
experienced, now ved independent, and pre- 

ſerved a moſt inveterate hatred of both. Theſe, 

he determined, if ' poſſible, to gain over to his 

party; and began, according to his uſual cuſtom, 

to practiſe ſecretly with the leading members of 


the * They had ſent an ambaſſador to Ma- 
cedon, 


- 


a | 
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. cedon, named Peodorus, who  returaed: highly 
flattered. by the reſpeRt and aſſection with which 
| he had been received, and abſoluteiy dead 
to Philip, as was the general. caſe of choſe, who 
were ſent, in ſuch characters to the court. of M. 
cedan, | At his return to Megara, he found abe 
people engaged in a judicial provels againit on 
Perilaũs, who was accuſed of being corrupted by 
Philip. Ptæeudatus, who was the moſt conſider- 
able member af the ſtate by his birth, riches, 
and intereſt, undertook this man's defence, and 
| prevailed on the ſenate of three hundred 0 
 acquit him, But, fearing ſome future attempts 
from thoſe who oppoſed the Macedonian intereſt, 
be diſpatched Perilaüs to Macedoa, in order 
concert the means of promoting the deſigns 
intereſts of Philip. A body of troops, ſecretly 
in this prince's pay, was ſent to Megara, and 
admitted by the. contrivance of Pteodorus, 
under pretence of defending. the city, and of 
guarding it againſt all internal commotions. By 
means of theſe the partiſans- of Macedon wer 
enabled to command their fellow-citizens, and 
to remove thoſe who attempted togive them any 
oppoſition, But whether it was that Philip 
feared that too open and avowed an attempt on 
the liberty of Megara might give umbrage to 
the neighbouring ſtates, or that he thought him: 
ſelf n aſſured of the affections of this 

people, 
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people, theſe" eroops were bon "Withdrayn'F 


* 
Ster. 


which gives Denjoſthenes'® occafjon of repte- F 


kutig bis aten pt tin leger xs unſuccelafol. "I. | 


A Con an eq; 003. 15 "M3. ſet. 4- 


lx Euboen bis agents were ates Phil, 


in concerting every means to weaken the Athe- 
nian intereſt, and} to reduce the and entirely to 
the power of Macedon. Philitides, whom Phi. 
was implicitly obedient to the diftates of his 
maſter, and indefatigably induſtrious in favour- 
ing and affiſting his deligris. All his acts of go- 


ſect. 


vernment were calculated to eſtabliſh the power 


of Philip, to diſcountenance all oppolition, to 


intimidate and to oppreſs thoſe who affected a 


zeal for the independency of the ſtate, or who 
regarded the Athenian intereſt as moſt favour- 
able to their liberty. Euphraeus, | A citizen of 
eminence, who had for ſome time reſided at 


Athens, and poſſibly had there contracted ſtrong 


prejudices in fayour of that ſtate, ſet himſelf at 
the head of the oppoſite party, and was ever in- 
ſpiring his countrymen with ſuſpicions of Phi- 


Aide and his adherents. As he had too much 


reſolution to fink under the diſcouragements of a 
powerful oppolition, or the weight of popular 
odium, wich al which the artifices of his antago- 
niſts contrived to load him, he, at length, pro- 
ceeded to a formal impeachment of Philiſtides, 


wa ARE LITE AND/REIGN OF 4 


_ Boos IV. and the other leaders of the Macedonian party 
OFF rr b 
jecting their country to a foreign, power, B 
I BA - Philip's agents were too politic, and too vi 
- ſupported, to be ſhaken by his inet ul, f- 
| forts : they were ſurrounded by a ſtanding army. 
which was maistained by Philip for their fups 
port; they were aſſiſted by the popular favours 
which every artifice had been exerted to obtain. 
thus armed, they boldly retorted the accu 
ation of treaſon on Euphraeus; they called him 
incendiary, diſturber of the public peace, and 
rebellious enemy to the juſt meaſures of — v4 | 
ment; and this, brave and honeſt citizen, 
ſerted by his friends, and inſulted by the blinde 
populace, was ſeized and committed. to priſon; 
the partiſans of Macedon were left at full liberty, 
to purſue their ſchemes, and all their enemies 
' - ., terrified and confounded. by this Noa 
ſtance of e and feyeriay, r rigs Br? 


Bor the molt Muren object of 5 

3 preſent attention was the ſtate of Peloponneſus, 
Deme de and the conteſts in that country. Athens had 
5. lately entered into a treaty of alliance with Lace- 
daemon, as the only means now left to guard 

againſt the increaſing power of Macedon. The 
Thebans, on the other hand, inſolent and arro- 
gant in their preſent ſtare of exaltation, and ſtill 
cheriſhing 
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cheriſhing gn invEcrate: hatred-and Jealouſy of 
eager in pulſuit of every rheans to mortify that 
people, and to redutn their power to the loweſt 
ebb. The Argians, (Mefſenians, and other Pe» 


loponneſians, readily liſtened to the ſuggeſtions 
of Thebes ; were well inclined to renew cheir 


Philip now tbe gens umpire in all che con | 
and diſputes of Greece, was ſolicited; and, x 

lingly, agreed to ſupport the cauſe of theſe ſtates z 
and, as the defender of the oppreſſed, wrote. an 
haughty letter to Archidamus, in which he des 
manded that Lacedaemon ſhould inſtantly re- 
nounce all claim, of ſuperiority and Juriſdiction 
over thoſe cities. He concluded his letter with 
a menace, inſpired by a conſciouſneſs of his pre- 


ws 


deer, "I 
— 


2 varagnrerar ben 2 


dd 
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ſent power: »I ſhall find a way to oblige you Thund. . 
* to pay the due attention to this juſt CIP 5.5 


« if once I enter into Peloponneſus,” | 
which Archidamus, as yet undiſmayed, 1 
with a brevity ſtrictly laconic, by the repetition 
of the ingle particle IF L]. oινε ν iat 
Way | Tu 


61 u had been the boaſt en * hel 
compelled the Spartans to extend their monoſyllables. Aud 
this people now ms to have particularly affected to con- 


vince the pupil Epaminondas, that they ſtill rerained this 
mark of their ancient — To a long and inſuking 
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dc mafbw, he at the ſutde this albisee de 


.- / 1. theip territory, they auſwered by nghe 
EINER in the extremity. of Spartan conciſeneſs : pot by the 


| power of deciding the ebniserof Brie other Tels 
, diffingviſhed' ſtates The Rehsenns and tv 
ans ſeem to have fubrhitted 4 diſpute tbichrm 
ing the ciey ef Naupattus to his derermintution' 
Ee Ute 


ue eon 
E indy = 3 
22 fudes 


him with a lively Ran 2 
0 6 40 greatneſs was ſubjeck: Dioweyerus we 
ComnmnrTy. To another levies, derhanding; adi in 


7 


© OY, accordiagg to , (in bbc. cit.) bat by the Texter 
S, which STAR nnn 

2 ren. FH en 
r Sade Lane 6 1268 
_— . onft 200 
Erler. wu) 
1 like manner, the ben mendloded in the text ſeenis | 


16 dave been expreſſed oniy by the letter E: which was pro- 
nounced. as the conditional Greek particle FT, az we leur 

from Athenaeus, I. xi. p. 236,—See the commentary on = 
— by the learned and acturute Doctor 


to 


r Kind 09 enen = 


to put the /Etolians-in- poſſeſſion of the town; nor. 
bur, in the mean time, kept it in his own hands. 
Leucus u city e Achatiania,” and Ambraca = 
in Epirusy' both colonies eFthe'Corindiian, e 
by their” ituation, of” confiderable rt ©,” | 
werw theo wnaragshil the" ä h aun! 

— 0d —— 1 of 
Corimh,-alirthied' at the danger! with which 
indignation at the inceflant attempts of Macs. 
don to extend its conqueſts, began wo prepare 
ber wur wih —ů—— 


— 


—— 2 — 
enemy; white Diogenes, the Cynit phatoſopher, 


who then reſded at Corinth, and looked with 4 
juſt contempt on all this tumuk, began, with a 
ridiculous affetation of hurry and engagement, 
to roll about his tub into different poſtures 
and ſituations, that {as he obſerved) he might 
1 N e 
ene, y dh 
T; 577!0] 
Toe anode: Gee 


_ particularly Philip's practices in Peloponneſus, 
6 were 


E b AN besten ORs 


with this — deligvin prince, Demo. 


| 4k , — 2 ů 


bt exerted on this occaſſom hy the following 
——— ————— Lick 

ia pteſerved in: hiaſecond Fhilippie oration 21i- 
as ell Nat ; bagtit πο,. bfi iis 10 antit 
% Meſſeniuns l he- highly, think! ye, 
4.would 'the-Olynthians have been offended, df 
time, when he gave them up Anthemus, a 
£& city which the former kings af Macedon had 
Sever claimed: when he drove gut the Athe- 
nian colony, and gave them Potidaca: When 
*: he took all our reſentment on himſelf. and 
$5 left, them to enjoy our dominions? Did they 
« expect to have ſuffered thus Had it heen 
4 foretold, would they have believed it? You 

E cannot think it I/ yet, after a ſhort enjoyment 


Fol the tertitories of others, they. have on 
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« for ever deſpoiled of their own, by this man. der. I. 


Inglorious hath been their fall; not.conquered 
« only, but betrayed and ſold by: one anatheri 
For thoſe intimate correſpondences with ty - 
< rants. ever portend miſchief to free ſtates. 
« Turn your eyes to the Theſſalians! think ye, 
« that when he firſt expelled their tyxants, hen 
« he then gave them up. Nicaea and Magneſia, 
« that they expected ever to have been ſub- 

« jected to thoſe governors now impoſed on 
them? Or that the man, who reſtored them 
| 50 their ſeat in the Amphictyonic council, 

« would. have deprived them of their o pro- 

« per revenues? Let, that ſuch was the event, 
che world can teſtify. In like manner you 
* miſes upon you. If you are wiſe,” you will 
<« pray: that he may never appear to have de- 


i ceived and abuſed you. Various are the con · | 


e trivances for the defence and ſecurity of cities: 
<« as battlements, and walls, and trenches, and 
<« every other kind of fortification :' all which 
« ate the! effects of labour, and attended with 
continual expence. But there is one common 
„ bulwark, with which men of prudence are 


< naturally provided, the guard and ſecurity of 


<« all people, particularly of free ſtates, againſt ' 
« the" aſſaults of tyrants. What is this? Diſ- 
e truſt. Of this be mindful: to this adhere : * 

Vol. II. N v preſerve 
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Will ye not then be careful; left; while ye ſeek: 
to be freed from war, ye find yourſelves in 


Der IV 
—— 


and de ye not perecive that nothing 
more "averſe to this than the very titles of 
Philip? * Every monarch, every tyrant, is an 


WOW ni ane bee 
may believe Demoſthenes, ſaved ' Ambracia, 
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«preſerve this carefully, and no calamity can | 
ve you, What is it you Tetk ? Liberty? 
can de 


enemy to Uberty, and the oppoſer of laws. 


RIS 


e 1077 
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time ſuſpended the deſigns of Philip, if we 


and prevented his marching directly into Pelo-| 
ponneſus. It appears, hewever, that he found 
means of ſending in ſome forces for the ſupport 
of the Argians and Meſſenians, who received 
them as their guardians and deliverers ; as the 


proſpect of entirely ſhaking off the ſevere yoke 


of Sparta, the flattering aſſurances of Philip, and 
the zealous ſolicitations of Thebes, had much 
more weight with theſe people than the imagi- 
nary dangers which Demoſthenes, and the other 
ambaſſadors Hegeſippus, Lycurgus, and the 
reſt, all eminent popular leaders, now preſented 
to their view. Thus was Peloponneſys threat- 
ened with a bloody war; and each party la- 
boured vigorouſly to ſtrengthen their intereſt, 


and to ſupport their cauſe. The Lacedaemo-- 
- nians 


2 
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viene inftabaly- ditpatebed their deputies 
Athens, 46 repreſent their danger, and to deſite Pr 


deference and favour, by a people h e 
not look on with indifference, while the jealou- 

ſies and animoſities of the Greeles and the am- 
dition and artis of were exciting ſuch 
commotio as it were, on the very borders of 
their ſtate. Yer, on the other hand, Philip was 
2 them to enter into any raſh 
meaſures. The peace lately concluded muſt 
give any oppoſition to his arms the appearance 
of perfidy, however neceſfiry for their ſaſety: 
all the reaſons beurged to 
deter chem from any engagements with Lace- 
daemon, were repreſented in their fulf force'b 
thes ambaſſudors of Macedon, "Thebes, . 
and Meſſenè, whO alſo now appeared in the 
aſſembly: Philip's miniſters called on them to 
adhere ſtrictly to their treaty ; expatiated on the 
integrity and candour of their maſter; obviated 
all the objections of deceit and breach of pro- 
miſe on his part; and appealed to the terms of 
the treaty, to which his conduct had been ſtrictly 
conformable. If he had continued to adhere to 
the intereſt of "Thebes, no affurances made, no 
engagements entered into by him, forbad ſuch 
attachment. If the Athenians had entertained 


nnn expectations, their diſappoint · 
| N 2 ment 


t 8er. . 


aſſiſtance: and they were hend, with all pollitle pag. . 
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Boos IV, ment was only to be attributed to themſelves, 
ex 19 theſe, miniſters, who have deceived them, 
= and abuſed ee neee 

repreſentations... 7 & . govgt hs AN 
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E account of. the favour. and ſupport 
under whoſe tyrannyall their neighbours graangd, 
who, had long proved the ſcourge of Greece, 
and who, notwithſtanding the repeated and ſuc- 
ceſaful efforts to reduce their power, were. 
inſolent and arrogant, and impatient to make 
Greece feel the full ſeverity of their rigorous 
and. arbitrary ſway. The Athenians, ho called 
themſelves the patrons and; protector of liberty, 
ſurely could not, conſiſtently with their princi - 
their natural and original rights and liberties to 
people oppreſſed and haraſſed by, a power 
ſupported but by violence, and authorized hy no 
night but that eee, q zd n ot 
nchen DBoObto> 2 ee, oi een 
Ibis. * ambaſſadors... of. — 4, on the 
other hand. aided. by thoſe public Jeaders, who 
hated the ambition, and dreaded the vigour and 
policy, of Philip, endeavoured to lay open to 


aeg all the artifices of this intrigping 
; 2 11 prince z 
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prince; the inkkances in which he kad already Str. 
deceived thoſe with wheiti Be beit che kalt in- 
323 and the dangers to be ſtill dreaded 
from a king, ho made diffimulation, perfidy, 
and corruption, the inſtruments of his greatrieſs ; 
whoſe ambition was inſatiable, and his 'vigour 
indefatigable. A regard to juſtice, and's ten- 
der concern for the happineſs and independence 
of others, Have ever been his pretences, but the 
vanity of ſuch Pretences never wete more ap- 
parent chan in che preſent” caſe. If it be juſt 
and reaſonuble that every ſingle city ſhould en- 
joy am abſölute freedom and independence, why 
are the cities” of Bocotia given up entirely by 
Philip into the power of Thebes? Tf "Thebes Phil. 2. | 
may juſtiy Claim the abſblute ſovereignty "Of Tourr. Not. 
Boeotia, miſt not the prereniſions'of Lacedae- 
mon be tried by the fame rule of juſtice; and 
may not ſhe, with equal reaſon, aſſert her pre- 
tenſions to the ſovereignty of Peloponneſus. 
But, in truth, the revenge and jealouſy of 
Thebes,” as well as Philip's grand deſign of ſub- 
jecting all Greece to the power of Macedon, de. 
mands the immediate ruin of Lacedaemon : | 
that of Athens muſt neceſſarily enſue: arid no- 
thing but u vigorous reſolution, on the part of 
this ſtate, can poſſibly avert that deſolation 
with which Greece is now threatened by the 
N inſatiable 


* 
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þ lities of Demoſthenes ; and theſe appear to have | 


addreſs, the artifices and deſigns of Philip, ae 


violent indignation and reſentment. It is not 


155 1 5. reaſon that * Olivier ſuppoſes, that it was to this 


the glory and dignity, of Athens f 
vith particular art and delicacy 3 and the car- 


been eminent exgned. in-that; oration which is 
In this 


fully diſplayed; every motive to cautjon, viti · 
lance, and reſolution, urged with due force; 


ruption and perfidy of thoſe, who had been in- 
truſted with the conduct of the late public tran- 
ſactiona, attacked with ſuch warmth, as could 
ſcarcely fail to inſpire his hearers with the moſt 


poſſible to make any extract from this admirable 
piece: to give a juſt idea of it, it would be 
neceſſary to inſert it entire: nor is it without 


oration particularly Philip gave that honourable 


teſtimony mentioned in a life of Demoſthenes, 


compiled by Plutarch: © Had I been preſent 


« to hear theſe ſpirited remonſtrances, I myſelf | 
« muſt have given my voice for declaring war 


. * 
5 
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niir kinder MAQEDON. 
Nos were the Achenians inſenſible-to che forge ev 


. 1 Demoſthenes © 
was appointed to anſwer. the ambaſſadors... Jt 


vas determined to ſupport the cauſe of Pelopon- 
neſus 3 and thoſe who: managed the late: treaty 
were expoſed 40 all the reſentment of an in- 
raged and diſappointed people. A judicial pro- 
ceſs was commenced againſt Philacrates, and 
managed with conſiderable zeal by Hyperides, 
the celebrated orator, who violently oppoſed the 
Macedonian party. Demoſthenes, on this oc- 
caſion, warmly-contended, that. all the other 
ambaſſadors had been equally guilty, and ſhould 
be involved in this proſecution. - But the people 
ſeemed contented. with making one victim to 
public. juſtice : and Philocrates, who. juſtly 
dreaded the event of a trial, found it the ſafeſt 
and beſt expedient to withdraw from Athens. 
As Philip's partiſang were no apparently in the 
decline of their power, their enemies determined 


| il 
1 
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to purſue their victory. A formal accuſation 4s: 


was alſo brought againſt Eſchines by one Ti- 


marchus, a citizen of eminence, - whe: had fre- 


quently been heard with attention in the aſſem- 
bly. He had prapaſed many decrees, and par- 
Philip with arms or military ſtores. But A- 
chines prevented him on this occaſion, and 
proved that Timarchus was unworthy to propole 


N 4 any 
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any ching to the people, as he had juſtly ecke 
infumy by his abandoned and diſſofute life: he 
Was accordingly declared unworthy of interfer- 
ing in any matter of public coneernment Fhus 
* ener er evade the general 
Lak ble e ici ime, he arvideball 
p explanations of ae FT ache eat; Bod. 
+ _-- 75 LIAR eme ahr Gn 
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b trying, and condemning or iacquittiiig 

thoſe who had been intruſted with their affüirs, 
the uſual conſequence of weak and miſguided | 
politics in a cotrupted and diſordered ſtate, 
Philip purſued the ſchemes of his ambition 
with his accuſtomed vigour. He directed his 
courſe towards Laconia, in order, as he pretend- 
ed, to ſupport the liberty of the people of Pelo- 
ponneſus; and, without any interruption from 
the Athenians, or from Sparta, which was im- 
mediately threatened by his arms, landed his 
forces at the cape of Tenarus. The Pelopen- 
neſians crowded to his ſtandard with the warmeſt 
-zeal- a n acknowledgment of his friendſhip; 
and thus he found himſelf at the head of a nu- 
merous army, which threatened deſtruction to 
all thoſe who ſhould preſume to oppoſe bim. 
With theſe formidable powers he marched for- 
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ſiſtance. It was of the utmoſt Mönlent to make 


could have time to collect their fortes and 


march tõ its relief: and for this purpoſe he had 
now recourſe to à ſtratagem / In the ght he 
cauſed a large quantity of earth to be laid at a 
ſmall diſtance from the walls? and, having en- 


them the heap, and aſced whether they could 
now think of reſiſtance any longer. His arti- 
fice ſucceeded : the inhabitants, imagining that 
their town Was now AY argon aged 
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| Tus — of Philip's invaſion. had 
raiſed | a conſiderable” commotion in Lacedae- 


gaged the , beſieged in an interview), he ſhewed 


mon; and the taking of Trinaſus added greatly 
to the general conſternation which now ſpread 


through that ſtate, and all its allied powers. 
An extraordinary meteor appeared in the air; 
and, for ſeveral days, the heavens aſſumed an 
horrid duſky redneſs,” This accident was re- 
ceived by the people, at this critical time, as an 


Plin. Hift, 
Nat. 1.2, 
c. 36. 


ominous warning of that deſtruction which ſeem- 


+ impending. A young Spartan, who ap- 
| neared 
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Boox IV. 2 the general temaut 
eee he did. ot 
dre ally fear Philip? „Why ſhould I fear him," 
'** exied the gallant youth, —— 
Re e 
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of Pelopanneſus declared for Philip, che Laces 
daemanians found themſelves abandoned by 
their allies, and utterly unable to ſupport che 
quarrel by the force of arms. They were 
therefore obliged to make Philip himſclf - che 

| arbiter of their diſpute ; and Apis, the fon'of 
king Archidamus, was fent as an ambaſſador to 
conclude a treaty with the king of Macedony'on 
ſuch terms as he ſhould. preſcribe. The Span 
tan prince, agreeably to the ſimplicity of hin 
country, appeared, on this occaſion,/ totally un- 
Plotarch, attended ; and when Philip thus expreſſed his 
* ſurpriſe, < What | have the Spartans ſent but 

% one?  *-Am not I to meet one? ſaid gin, 
with a true Laconic pride. The king of Ma- 
cedon ſeems to have been mortifed with: the 
boldneſs of this anſwer, and to have forgot his 
vie, | uſual politeneſs in this interview. 1 ſhall 
take cure,“ ſaid he, with a good degret of 
heat, * to prevent the Spartans from ſetting foot 
< in any part of Greece.” It is well!” - 
turned Apis. © We have a country of our 
« own, and can live there.“ 


AFTER 
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ſerved, in his oration on the Crown ; and branded them as 


- 
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. ArTxR- ſome-alcercation and remanſtrances, .-. 
theſe ptigces proceeded 60 ſettle che boutndarics 
between Lacedaemon and Argos, in which all 
matters were adjuſted in the manner moſt favour» 
able to this latter ate.” Meſſens was: declared 
a freeſtate. The inhabitants were eſtabliſhed in Site l. x. 
cheir old Habitations, and confirmed in all te 
privileges they had enjoyed, and all the lands 
they had poſſeſſed when they were — | 
by Lacedaemon, three hundred and thirty- 
five Antiochos, one of the ephori 
who ſigned — —— him- | 
of IG that Philip had indeed mia. 
given theſe lands to the Meſſenians, but had 
not, at the ſame time, given the means of de- 
« fending them.” But, to this end, Philip, 
having formed a confederacy with the ſtates 
that had attended him, obliged them to give 
him ſecurities for the execution of all the terms 
of their treaty; and, on his part, engaged to 
afford them the neceffary aſſiſtance on all occa- 
ſions. | And, the more effectually to ſecure the Dem. 4e 
continuance of thoſe diſpoſitions which he had 3 
now made, he took care to place, at the head 
of all the allied cities, a number of men entirely 
devoted to his intereſt Io J. Thus reducing 
0 them, 
le] Ta? names of many of theſe Demoſthenes hath pre- 
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Nees lv. cham; in reality; ev an ubscbete Gependeseds 


ce ͤſ̃ſtabliſh cheir on intereſt, and to 


TT; : 


| drr in OE n 8 cities that had 


on the liberties of Greece, Sparta was the only ſtate which 


particular which have been here related, the French writer 


Macedon, at the ſame time chat he affected 1 
moſt diſintereſted regard to their libetties) 
Theſe were che aftifices" and pretenees” Which 
the leading powers of Greece had to 
neighbours atid--rivals+ theſe 8 — 


veakened, and corrupted the Greeks : and now 
their own unteaſonable ambition ' epcouraged; 


enabled, and taught their common enemy the 
means to gain an influence in · Greece, and: to 


eſtabliſh His: ee rag cir run. 
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Polybius indeed (in Excerpt.) endeavours to reſcue the me- 
mory of theſe men from infamy, poſſibly from regard 1d 
Megalopolis, his native city. This hiſtorian inſiſta, thut, 
in their attachment to Philip, they were influenced only by 
a true regard to the freedom of their ſtates, and a juſt aver- 
Gon to the tyranny of Sparta, Bat it was a thing well 


known in Greece, and which was tranſmitted down even to 


the time of Pauſanias; that when Philip made his attempt 


proved inacceſſible to his 54. and incapable of corre. 
tion. Pavsax. in Achai 


[o] Tris 1 of Peloponneſus, together with he 


places 
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enter Peloponneſus, 
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Lacedaemon.. He was ſo far ſucceſsful; that - 
he, for a time, engaged them to his party; And | 
many of- thoſe cities etected ſtarves, und de- 


creed [crowns of gold, to their deliberer. In 
the days of Pauſanias, they pointed out a piece Prof Pauſan in 


of graund: in Arcadia adʒoining to a fountain, 
which: was called Philip's camp, and which, 
poſſibly, had been applied to that purpoſe at 
this time.- Lt 0 nile h 07 Sinnen 
eee ( b SING 1161 cuni ga. neten! 


Fndon Arcadia -he'prececded/to Corinth, and 


lodged at the houſe: of Demaratus, à man de» 


voted to his ſervice, and who owed to Philip 


his influence in that city. Public games and P 


ſpectacles were, at this time, celebrated at Co- 
rinth, where numbers of an Peloponneſians 
peared 3 and the . GEES themſelves 


now governed by his creatures, and, by this 


time, had many juſt reaſons to ſuſpect the ſince- 
rity neee 0 bin loud: 
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piad. But I could not think it ſafe to follow his authority, 
as the reader, who will take the trouble of turning 0 De- 


moſthenes, de falſa Leg. ſect. 29. and Phil. 2, ſe. 7, w 


find it expreſsly aſſe that Philip never did nor could 
"Cot we became maſter * Thermo- 
pylae. 


expreſficns 


not yet declared themſelves from the inteteſt of 86a. 
a 


Roos 1V. exprefiions of duguſt. His courtiers, eurheſt in 
= their 2424 for the honour of cheirmaſtor;ipretibd 
him to puniſh thoſe inſolent men who made fuck 
ungrateful returns to his good offices D 
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Philip well|knew- when 2a diſfemble and ipefs 


ever ſuch affronts unnaticed. By no means,” 


"  Plotarch. in 


Apophth. 


have neglected his merit: let him haue ſame 


vith an affected unconcern, of thoſe opprobribus 
invectives which were ſometimes dealt to hin 


me acquainted with my{faults.” ' Inſtcadof 


faid: he, if they ave ſo inſolent nom, how 
<< would” they behave, ſhould v do 
ill offices ?? Thus we find: that | this pries 


according to the expreſſion of Theopompiis; 


which Longinus hath preſerved, could, with 
caſe, ſwallow injuries and affronts. His poly 


ſupplied the place of true meekneſs z ar, h/ 


is the ſame, true greatneſs of mind. He heard, 


in the Athenian afſembly, I am much in 


good offices. * Hath Nicanor ſpoken evi of 
« me?” ſaid he: © perhaps he hath reaſon, 1 


mark of my friendſhip.” This had the due 
effect: the Macedonian changed his language; 
and the king obſerved to thoſe who recommend-. 


cd ſeverities, © You ſee it is in our own, power 


a. e Sade | | 
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Ar his retuen 80 Macedon, the education of Ser. K. 
his young ſor Alexender-beeame the immediate sein 
object of his regard, The prince had, from 

his infancy, diſcovered a remarkable nobleneſo 

and greatneſs of ſentiment, and a genius ſuſcep- 
cible of the higheſt improvements and accom- 
s, He was the apparent heir to the 
kingdom, the power, and the fame of his illu- 

ſtrious father, The philoſopher Ariſtotle was Plut. ia vie 
therefore invited to the court of Macedon, and * ** 

to him was committed the important charge of 
ſuperintending the education of this prince, 
„that he may be taught,“ fad Philip. to Pl, in 
« ayoid choſe errours which T have committed. 
« and: of 'which I now repent.” To engage 

him more effectually in a faithful and diligent 
diſcharge of this great truſt; Philip loaded Ari- 

ſtotle with favours worthy the generoſity of the 

king, and the merit of the philoſopher. He E 
cauſed Stagira, the city which gave birth to Ari- 

ſtotle, and which had ſhared the common fute 
of the Olynthian territories, to be rebuilt, and 
the inhabitants, who were now ſlaves or fugi- 
tives, to be reſtored to their original ſettlements. 
and privileges: and there ſet apart a ſpacious 
park, laid out into ſhady walks, and ornamented 
with ſtatues and ſeats of marble, for the uſe of 
the Peripateric ſages, who were there at full li- 
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_ to purſue thoſe exerciſes which gave the 
title 


* 
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Boot TV. title to their ſect. Hiſtary has thought it wor- 
Sf Tit. thy to tranſmit to us an ageDunt of all che per. 
71 ſons concerned in the nurture and edugation 
of this prince. Hellanica, the nurſe of Alex 
ander, hath not been forgotten, the ſiſter of 
Clitus, a woman to whom the grateful priget 
| ſhewed the utmoſt; attention in the midſt af all 
e.“ his conqueſts, A. governor, named Leanidas, 
had ever attended him; a man naturally au- 
tere, but virtuous and brave ; rigidly ſenupu 
lous, and careful of the moſt minute particulars 


relating to his charge. Nothing ſuperfluous, 
© nothing that adminiſtered to vanity. or luxury 
was ever ſuffered: to approach the prince's apart- 
ment by this exact inſpector; In ſome religi- 
Ibid, ous rite, Alexander was obſerved by Leonidas 
to make uſe of more incenſe than ſeemed ne- 

ceſſary on the occaſion, and told, with ſomeè ſe· 

verity, -< that it would be time enough tobe 

thus laviſh of perfumes, when he was maſter 

< of the country that produced them :” which 
occaſioned the prince, when he had afterwards 
conquered Arabia, to ſend Leonidas a large 
quantity of theſe perfumes, to engage him 

(as he ſaid) 4 to make his offerings to the gods 

„ with a more liberal hand.“ He had another 
governor, Lyſimachus of Acharnania, who 

ſeems to have been recommended by his age 

and attachment to his pupil. He called Alex» 
} | ander 


r 


- This: ſiatteringr appliratibn retum- 
wended and endtargt hiny to the klug bf M- 
made him feel a ſenſible deligi in all-profages - 
that ſeemed to promiſe that his fon ſhould ſur- 
paſs him in the glory of his ct Arifthtle, - 
om his part, labouneii to ĩmpruue and. ad lle 
mind. of Alerundep with every bind of know- 
ledgs fujtallle to d privesl That logic, for 
which his ſtet wiz famonb, wat neither wholly 
neglected. nor min utu ly inbuleated. What the 
philoſopher! mote inſiſlod on, was to give the 
prince a perſett knowledge of the human mindʒ 
to explain all the objects which affect It, and 
the metiueb by which it is determined The 
three! boolcs of Rhetoric, which he afterwards 
dedicated to Alexunder; were an abridgment of 
thoſe lectures on Eloquence, which he had given 
to the: printer, to complete lim in chat branch 
of knowledge, of which he had alteady re- 
ceived the vuadtments from Anaximenes of Lamp- 
lacus/ Thus che firſt cate of his teachers, was 
to form tis priner to ſpeak with grace; pro- 
priety, and fotee. Nor is it p able, that the 
had lefs attention to teach him an equal 7 
privty.of ackion and conduct in the elevated ta- 
tion in which he was at ſome time to «appeyt: | 
Bur thoſe ſindies) which n hit with 
Vor. II. great 
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Box . great and exalted ideas of glory and heroiſm; | 
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ſeem to have been the particular delight of 


Alexander, if we may judge from that remark- 


able veneration e  ARg 
1 of N WO 255 

tak Ariſtotle: was ane of ; dias 
doubtleſs, a natural partiality in favour of the 
art determined him, faith Olivier, to give nls 

pupil an extenſive knowledge in medicine. If 
it be allowed to indulge conjocture, he might be 
2 have taken the hint from Lyſima- 
chus, and to have flattered his pupil, by imitating | | 
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the education of Achilles, and appearing in a 


Oliv. I. 11. 
p. 163. 
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character ſimilar to that of Chiron. But the 
deference due to the judgment of Milton, ho; 
in his tractate on Education, recommends this 
branch of knowledge as of great uſe to military 
men, ſhould induce us to conclude, that the 
philoſopher was directed by the juſt rules of 
the means of preſerving the health of thoſe 
numbers, who might hereafter march under his 
guidance and command. The prince ſeems to 
have received theſe his inſtructions with plea . 
ſure: he afterwards wrote ſeveral: directions and 
receipts for the uſe of his ſick friends; and, 
poſſibly, the opinion of his own ſkill determined 


him to cauſe the Phyſicians of Hephaeſtion to 
S I 10 TE 'be 


» j 8 


1 r DNA 


HUI XING OH MACEDON; ; 


be hanged, Who x t not have ted: his fa — 
de hanged, who migh ye treated h 


vourite according to thoſe; rules in which he 
had been; inſtructed. We may preſume, that 
mathematics ere. not neglegted by Ariſtotle © | uy 
though-we: kan from Seneca, that Alexander ® Fpiſt. gt. 
ſtudied geometry without any great ſucceſs. But 

another branch. of literature, hic the Philo: 2 in 
ſopher ſeems to have inculcated with particular 
attention, was the knowledge of being, canſi- 

dered in itſelf, and of intelligent ſubſtances. 

And how greatly his pupil valued himſelf on 

this knowledge, may appear from the following 

letter, occafioned "by "Ariſtotle's phblithing” a 


trace of theſe. metaphylicaf Ufhviſons: 25 


4 


<6 Auaxanore, to Ariſtotle, bealch! Ibid, 


'« You have by no means ated rightly in 1 
« „ thoſe treatiſes of knowledge, to be 
« communicated only to particular hearers. How 
« ſhall I excel others, if thoſe tfings, which T 
have been taught, be now divulged to the 
« world ? I am ever better pleaſed to appeat 
* ſupgriqur to the reſt of mankind, in the 
* knowledge of excellent things, rs in power. 


? 


Tu anſoer of che philoſopher, on this whe wic. 
tony is well LORE: cc tha theſe diſquiſitions 
3 Sus: O 407-37 een 
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tet in fach a manner as to be fl totalhy inne- 


on. 1. 11. e deſſitie do tha vulgar,” Andyifwe mayjudge 


r. 164. 


by thivſe' metaphyſical works, which huve been 


transmitted to us as the works of H riſtot the 
| ptinceꝰd complaint was eg e 
Were e ore weg se K 


e ene eee Hy 4 
daum in this youittg-here, the attention. and aſſ- 
duity wich which be received all inſtryction and 


improvement, and his general loveline6 of mar- 


ner, the; effect of; a. ne difpolitiag, 
aided, and. enlivened.. by an exact 9454. 8625 


ducted education, now began to be 


wo pan nie paid 


e ſhould have condemned myſelf. of the utmoſt 


refined ſtates. | The venerable I 


Ex 


exen hanoured. by Philip, received ſuch! Accounts 
with the Joy, natural to a man of his. 52 A 


diſpoſition z and, about this 60k FI 
to Alexander, conceived i in the fo hag %. — 


Eben ar b, lo Alexander, healch" _ _ 
« As I have addreſſed a letter to your father, 
&* and as you are reſident in the ſame place, I 


« impropriety,. had I neglected thus to expres 
& mylelf to you, and, by this means, to con- 
I = 


PHICIP XING (DF. MACEDON. ' why 
« vinoe doſe who dre uhadquninned wih me; Sicrel.! 
« char my age hach not yet icdduced me to 2 
ſtute of perfect dotage; but chat che remains 
« of genius, 'which'I ſtill poſſeſs; art not-unwor- 
thy of thaſe powers, with which my former 
years were favduted. I am aſſured, from the 
« coneurring teſtimony of all men, of that affec- 
« tion which you have ever exprefikd: td mün- 
« kind, of yiour particular regird to Athens of 
« your love to learning, and of that prodence 
« aiid-juſtnels of ſentiment which appear in at 
« your 'eontift, 1 have a firong proof ef this 
« in the Wwoounts which I reteive of your-fdeli- 
« cacy-in the choice of thoſe Athenians who are 
« atmitted to our confidence. Who are not 
4 of the number of thoſe who'blindiy-abandon 
« themſelves to wicked purſuits: but men, 
* whoſe converſation cannot offend, and whoſe 
« ſociety can neither prove injurious to you, nor 
« prompt you to act injuriouſly to others: men 
« with whom the wiſe muſt ever chuſe to aſſo- 
«* ciate. It is ſaid, that, among the various 
branches of learning, you do not entirely re- 
ject that which is converſant about diſputa- 
tion. This you "eſteem as advantagrous in 
« private life, but not ſo well fitted to thoſe who 
* are to govern focieties, and born to kingly 
* power: as it is neither convenient nor decent 
„ to engage in con- 
O 3 « troverſy 
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Boo IV. 4 troverſy with their ſubjects, or to ſuffer them; 
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0 inthe violence of diſpute, to forgetthe difference 
< of their ſtations: This kind of Jearnidg, thete· 
< fore, you do not paſſionately admire, but Have 
rather choſen to devote your chief attention to 
< the ſtudy of eloquence. A ſtudy, whoſe 
importance we experience daily n all bos pad 
lie tranſactions, and which enables us / to deli- 
berate on all affairs of ſtate: by which you 
too have diſcovered no inconſiderable ſhare,of 
* wiſdom, in directing and preſcribing to your 
ſubjects, in judging - of what is truly noble 
* and equitable, and what is .contrary to theſe 
6 and in diſpenſing! puniſhments and rewards; 
« according to thoſe unerring rules derived from 
1 this important knowledge. Theſe ſtudies 
4 prove your true diſcernment, and give the 
* moſt favourable aſſurance both to your father, 
and to others, that, by a due perſeverance, in 
« ſuch laudable purſuits, at a maturer time. of 
< life, you will arrive at the ſame diſtinguiſhed 
t eminence in true wiſdom, which your father 
« confeſſedly enjoys at preſent,” 5 


- AsBovr this time Philip was obliged to quit his 
kingdom and march into Thrace, where the ſtrug- 
gles between the Athenian and Macedonian 1n- 
tereſt had raiſed new commotions. Cerſobleptes; 


as hath been already obſerved, was obliged to 


diveſt 


PH4LIP KING (OPMACEDON. ww | 


diveſt himſelf of the ſovereignty, and to give up Ster- 
his fon to Philip as an hoſtage. And there is rea 
ſon to conclude, that he himſelf was forced tio 
commit himſelf into the hands of Philip, ang 
to ſubmit implicitly to his diſpoſal: yet * Dio. Dre. .. 
dorus makes him appear in this year at the head , 5 
of an army, prepared to defend himſelf againft ? — | 
the Macedonian: from whence we ate to con- n 
clude, that he found the means of reſuming his do- 
minions. Poſſibly Diodorus may have been miſ- 
taken in the preciſe time in which C 
was made; a priſoner; but, however this may 
be, it is yet certain that Philip made a campaign 
in Thrace in the eighteenth year of his reign. 
His arrival ſpread a general terrour through the 
country. As the inhabitants did not dare to 
wait his approach in a body, they ſeparated their 
forces, which obliged him, on bis part, to diſ- 
poſe his troops in ſuch a manner, as that they 
might act in ſeveral places, ſo that he TY a- 
rious advantages at ns lacks time. 


a , 
\ 


Devpras and Machetas, two brölbett whs ary 225 
bad ſucceeded as joint heirs to the ſovereignty 
of their father, at firſt united their forces, and 
determined to oppoſe the king of Macedon, But 
this union did not laſt for any conſiderable time: 
they ſoon began to quarrel among themſelvey, 
and were at-length obliged to ſubmit their con- 
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Bdox IV. es Fhikpe und ep conflict bim their um- 

— es nden decided cheir quatvel, by reduc, 

Abe . ing them bath apially to a ſtate f-Uopjendence 
"3-7: 557- on his pleaſue; had is Aid 20 hive taten their 

1 R . 15 | 128 

14 2626 217 I£15 g 

D _— count of ede And chere be vn che ves. 
don -of dilplaying Philip's Erbatmeft of mind, in 

ſubmitting to juſt cenſure, and gemerouſiy ac 

knowledging and correcting ihns | own err. 

Machetds had a judicial comroverfy vhich Philip 
beard at 2 tithe when he had indulged wo far in 

jolliey and revelling. His zaugment being , 

blinded ang weakened by exceſs, is Heeifudn 

was manifeſtly (capricious and unjuſt. Mache- 

tas, with that vexation which dhe .conſcjoning(ſ 

of the integrity of his cauſe, thus deſpiſed and 

injured, muſt naturally have raiſed, boldly urged 

bis yrongs:'© I appeal,” ſaid he. “ Whats 

replied Philip, 5 from your king: wherein het 

| * power to whom you can appeal? © ] appea 

A 1 | returned Magheras, * from: Philip fluſtered aſh | 

vine, t Philip cool and temperate.” The 

boldneſs of this remonſtrance ſet the king's 

levity and injuſtice all full in his view; he ge- 

heard the cauſe the next day, and, although he 

would not reverſe his former ſentence, he made 

Machetas full amends for the injury he had * 


griged by his precipitation. 
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2 MACEDON. t 
Fo reducing theſe two princes, Philip pto- ., 


ceeded to the dominions of Cirhvlas, 
another petty overcign. of Thrace. But, 
prince was too inconliderable to give Um any 
ee plitzbn, a peace was Tooh concluded; 
er of Cichelas, a woman of remark 
Ml 3 given u — 4 in order to pre- 
ſerve 4 ſhadow of ty to ner bi 
To ſeeure the BP arg of in "thoſt aittri 

which he this fubdued, Phitip ce the mol 
advantageous ſituations, where he erected forts ; 


and theſe he garriſoned with Macedonians. The 


people were obliged to pay him a tribute, which 


Athena b, - 


amounted to a tenth part of their revenue, while | 


his ſoldiers awed, oppreſſed, and haraſſed 
they [x] 
| Faom 


L TY few of Philip's aftions in Thrace, of len wo- 


ment, are mentioned in Frontinus, Polyaenus, and ſame 
other writers, which the author chuſes to paſs over in filence, 
25 he finds it impoſſible to conneR chem wich the hiſtory, or 
to aſcertain their dates. Among theſe. is the conqueſt of 


one time when Philip had failed on an expedition to this 
ice, in onder 40 avoid an engagement with Chares, the 


Athenian admiml. This commander was fiationed with | 


twenty ſhips in the Strymonic bay, near the city 6f Neapo- 


lis, ready to attac the Macedonianfleet at iss retorn. Philip 


Abdera, which the French qvriter fixes to this period. At 


choſe out ſour pf his beſt ſailing veſſels, which he ordered to 
eruize in view of the Atheniang, Chares was tewpted ot 


as this The 17 
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vos Iv, - _ Fxom- Thrace Philip paſſed into the Cherſo- 
2 22 whither he was invited by, the 


the length of time required in doubling mount Athos, and 
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Cardia, who, when the reſt of that peninſula Lay 
given up to Athens, refuſed to acknowledge the 
juriſdiction of that ſtate; and, encouraged by 
the aſſurances of aſſiſtance which they recei 
from Macedon, aſſerted their independency, and 
either ſought, or were. neceſſarily involved in, 
various conteſts about their boundaries [x] with 
the. Athenian colony PR, was now, fertled;4 in 
 Chonſoaoin.. Q 9938 MIR erm 


as 


. . wh ts his intentions 


1 of aſſiſting his allies the Cardians, and ſupport: 


ing them in their juſt, prętenſions. In this city 
he reſided for a while, and, at ſome times, WAS A 
ſpeCtator of thoſe public exerciſes in which the 


to purſue, theſe with all his force :, and, while he ſafes 
himſelf to be engaged in a fruitleſs chace, the Macedonians 
paſſed by unmoleſted, POLYAEN, J. 4+ Co I, Ar, 22, 


[x] Tarr konndavice were ſaid to be diſtinfly wür 
out by an altar ſacred to Jupiter, whoſe ſituation is deſcfibed 
in the oration on the Haloneſus: and here Philip (among 
ether flattering aſſurances which he laviſhed on the Greeks; 
while the late treaty was depending) promiſed to cut through 
the iſthmus, at his own expence, for the convenience and 
ſecurity of commerce, which was frequently interrupted by 


— round the ene or by contrary wind. 
— * 2. les. 6 
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occaſions, he is ſaid to have taken particular - 
notice of one young man, who [diſtinguiſhed 


hicaſelf among his fellows by his agility and - 
ſtrength of body. When the games were con- | 


cluded, he engaged in diſcourſe with him, and 
ſoon found that he was endowed with qualities 
infinitely ſuperiour to thoſe: which he had juſt 


youth of Cardia were engaged · On one of theſe Ser. l. 


3 
r 
8 
- " * 


ne 


diſplayed. He learned, with joy, that this ex- 


traordinary youth was the ſon of a man to whom 


he had-been intimately and affectionately attachs 
ed; he immediately invited him to his court, 
and placed him about the young prince Alex. 
ander, whom he afterwards 22 —_— 
of a e . 0 


Tuts was that —— one — the ſucceſſors 


* * 1,2 * 


of Alexander, -whoſe genius and abilities were 
confeſſedly ſuperiour to all the others. Pene- 
tration and acuteneſs, elevation of thought and 


rectitude of intention, firmneſs, eloquence, and 


affability, were all united in Eumenes. He was 
diſtinguiſhed from all the other chiefs, by his 
attachment to his maſter's family, and by a diſ- 
intereſtedneſs which was beyond example. But 
he fell by the treachery of his own ſoldiers, who 
baſely delivered up their general in chains. inta 
the hands of his mortal enemy; fo totally ad 
Juxury and wanton proſperity debauched their 
Ping, and obliterated all ſenſe of duty. 
WHILE 
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Wr Philip was chaos engrged in che af 
Fer, he received un acebunt of chr dent 
bk 6f Arganibus, king of Epirus, and unele i Olyth- 
Tus prince left 2 Toh named keldeb, 
0 Pyrrbus. BorPhAip exerted 
1 de hd pw nab Gar ur . brother- 
m-law, Pati engaged the nobility of Eptrus v0 
Place Rie sander, the ſon ef Neoptele nes, dn 
the throne, and eo delenewedge him as rightful 
ſuoceſſor. If Neoptolemus and Arymbas thatl 
been in joint: poſſeſſion of the: throne; a forni of 
government which Ariſtotie, in this . Politics; 
mentions to have been eſtahliſhed at Epirus, 
then Alexander had a right to his ſtrate of the 
ſovereignty, and Philip muſt have been guilty 
of a very inequitable partiality in extending hi 
power to the prejudiee'of the other furmiily. But 
* it is unaccountable hy the ubbreviator af Tre- 


pus ſhould ſo far diſtort the hiſtory of theſe traſſ- 


Actions, as to ſuppoſe that Philip, after having 
acknowledged Arymbas as ſovereign of Epirus, 
ed afterwards to dethrone him, and to 
bſtitute the brother of Olympras in his room: 
for A rymbas certainly died in peaceable poſſeſ. 
fion of the kingdom, after a reign of ten yu, 
as * Diodotus exprelsly afferts. 


Tus injuſtice of that author may induce us to 
ſuſpect the truth of what he has advanced of the 


PHMAP KING or MACEDON. 
connenions between Phitip- and. his · brothor-in- 
ar. Ti Alcxaader.was chem but wenty years 
olch bn had dennn,D.a at the:courr oi Nhilip, all 
that could farm a great King and an able genes 


ral; and Philip, ha ſcems 10 have had afipccre - 


friendſhip for him, added to than Epirus 
a preſent of four cities, which are mentioned in 
tho otutiun ĩntĩtled, Qu ie Malans, and faid to 
be Elean colonies, which poſſibly Philip migha 
F 
power and influence wero in effect abſolute, 
——— this prince ſeoms to have done 
no diſnonour to Philip's friendſhip. - In the ho- 
ginning of his-reign, he found himſelf obliged 
to maintain a war againſt the Illyrians whom he 
ſubdued by à ſtratagem, which ſeems to have 
been copied from the- artful and ſubtle king of 
Macedon. - The -Dllyrians. expected 2-reinforces 
ment, of whoſe number Alexander was informed. 
He armed an equat body of Epirotes, after the 
Illyrian manner; and, to prevent all ſuſpieion 
of deceit, ordered them to ravage and lay waſte 
his own territories. The Ilyrians, deceived by 
this appearance, marched in full confidence to 
join theſe pretended ſuccours; and, in an in- 
ſtant, were e arracked, and cut to pieces 


1 


Tuts a died enn in ſeaty, where 


he met with more refiſtance than his nephew 
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Boos IV. found in Perſia. He conquered the Brutäi, tho 


L. 8. e. 17. 


 raetera eee 


Epiſt. Phil. 


dboundleſs ambition. All their old complaints 


Jas 5 4 


Lucani, and even the Samnites (whoſe valout 


had ſo often exerciſed the Romans) and after» 


wards made a peace with the Romans; incertun 
gua fide, culturus, ach: * NETS Livy, 
i u iel Da 413 

* HR net | „de 
Bur to return to Philip; his Thracian-cons 
queſts inflamed the jealouſy of the Athenians 
and the diſputes in the Cherſoneſus afforded them 
a pretence for venting their diſſatisfaction. Eyet 
ready to oppoſe the intereſts of Philip, hen this 
might be effected by negociation, and now far 
youred by the opportunity of his abſence, they 
diſpatched ambaſſadors to the Grecian ſtates, tg 
endeavour to inſpire thoſe who united with Philip 
and accepted of his protection, and thoſe who 
ſtill wavered, with ſuſpicions of this prince's ſins 
cerity, and apprehenſions of his enterpriſing.and 


and all the late cauſes of diſſatisfaction, were, 
on this occaſion, urged with the utmoſt. force 
and vehemence. His injuſtice i in wreſting, Poti: 
daca from the Athenians his inſincere and even 
treacherous conduct in relation to Amphipolis; 
the inſtances of his deceit in all the tranſactionꝭ 
relative to the late treaty; his keeping poſſeſſion 
of Haloneſus, (an iſland, which one Soſtratus, a 
pirate, had ſome time ſince taken pa Help 
8 an 
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Athens; the hardſhips and oppreſſion under 
which the Athenian colony in the Cherſoneſus 
now laboured, and his partial ſupport of the Car. 
dians in their unjuſt demands ; the fate of thoſe 
people whom he had ſubverted and deſtroyed, 
were recalled to view; all his inſidious favours 
and promiſes 3 all the various artifices by wich 
he had at firſt gained the confidence of theſe 
people to their own undoing; in a word, every 
repreſentation that could poſſibly raiſe diſtruſt 
and indignation, was now made to the Grecianz 
with all the force and addreſs of the moſt emi. 
nent orators and ſtateſmen of Athens. Every 
ſtate was ſeparately exhorted to unite againſt 'a 


prince, who Was really their common enemy, . 
whatever appearances he aſſumed, or whatever | 


ſentiments he expreſſed. * The Arhehiatis: on 
their part, (the miniſters declared)” were reddy to 
unite with their brethren and friends, and to ex- 
ert that zeal againſt the aſpiring Macedonian; 

which they had ever diſcovered for the defener 
of Iereh. and the glorious'c cauſe of Greece. ® 


 Tarsx practices of the Athenians could gor 
poſſibly be regarded by Philip with indifference, 
His ſueceſſes had gradually elevated his views, 


and 
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and which Philip, having driven out this pirate, 50. i; 
now claimed as his property) in deflance 5 
the juſt pretenſions and acknowledged right of 
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wr © of marching; into: Af at, che henkel all tbr 


Grech, plainly vecquiredt that he ſhogld; if po- 


tegtity of his conduct. This emiſſary was well 
ner of addreſs was ſuited to his 


repeated all the apologies that his conduct ad- 


7 
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fible, cam all jealouſies and ſuſpdions: ia the 
Athenians j or; at leaſt, prevent them front a 
nating/the afeftions of the 'other ſtates, and de- 


\ 
* 
erden. 
- 
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when compllints aroſt of his infractions of the 
treat, diſpatehed Python the Byzantine w 
Azhens, 20 ealtn the jealouſies of that ftate, and 
to obviate all objections to the finverity' and in- 


fittech to influence popular aſſemblies. His man- 
corpulence and 
bulk ; loud, bold, and forcible, with that paſ- 
ſionate vehemence whichi ſeems to ariſe from.con- 
viction and ſincerity, though it be. frequently 
but the effect of an heated imagination, or 4 
particular violence of temper and conſtitution, 
and ſometimes no more than artifice and diſguiſe. 
Whatever impreſſions his remonſtrances might 
have made, Philip now found it expedient to 
addreſs a letter to the Athenians, in which he 


mitted of, and endeavoured to poſſeſs the Athe- 
nians in-particular, and the Groeks in — 


FEES 


ters had not mentioned to the people, that each 
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to whom bis letter could not be long a ſecret, ger. L. 
with 4 favourable opinion of the candour and — 


other pieces of the ſame kind, which might have 
done honout to the abilities of the king of Ma- 
cedon, is umhappily loſt. to poſterity: but the 
principal articles of it are preſeryed in chat oration 
which we find among the remains of Demo : 
ſthenes, intitled, on th Halonaſus, and which is 
8 be d w d de o 
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with relation to the iſland of Halooaſos, which (as 
he alleged) hs fairly won from the pirates who 
had ſettled there, and which he was ready to give 
up freely to the Athenians; and to ſubmit all 
other conteſts about the iſlands to /a fair and 
equitable arbitration. The ſecond article re- 
lates to ſome diſputes between the merchants of 
each country, of which we have but obſcure 
hints. In tlie next place, he called on the Athe- 
nians to concur with him in ſuppreſſing piracy, 
and clearing the ſeas from all obſtructions to 
commerce. In the late treaty, he obſerved, there 
was an article inſerted, which the Athenian mini- 


party ſhould keep what they were then in pot 
ſeſſion of : and that, by virtue of this article, 
Var, II. | P the 
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Boo IV. the Athenians had no further claim to Amphi 


free and unmbleſtecd'; and, in caſb bf any attach 
mould be protected by thoſe who had engaged 


ſpeaker, among other particulars, inſiſts, that 
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Polis. Another clauſe he obſerved had been 
added to the treaty, that the Grecian Raves, 
which were not compriſed i m it, ſhould continue 


in the treaty : and -to'this, he inſiſted, he had 
readily ſubſcribed." As t any breach of pro- 
miſe, he to the terms of their treaty, 
into no ſuch engagements as the Athenians im- 
puted to him. As to the acquiſitions made by 
his arms ſince the peace, the equity of ſuch pro- 
ceedings he offered to ſubmit to umpires. He 
put them in mind, that all the Athenian priſan- 
ers had been given up; and concluded with de- 
elaring, that all diſputes between the Cardians 


and the Athenians colony in the Cherſoneſus, 


mould be decided by an arbitration ; and that 
the Cardians were ready to ſubmit to ſuch deci- 
fion. And, while he thus endeayoured to ſet 
his conduct in the faireſt point of view, he re- 
monſtrated againſt the infolence of the Athenian 
orators, and called on the people to guard againſt 
their inſidious = malicious 33 


* 


4 i the heed oration, all theſe ſe- 


veral articles are particularly diſcuſſed, The 
the 
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the Athetliatis'conld not, confiſtently with their Ster. 
honour, accept of Haloneſus as 4 free gift, but ——— 
ſhould reſume it as reſtored to the lawfal pro- 
prictors.''” The method of arbitration he repre- 
ſents as ſhameful and dangerous; aſſerts the dig- 
nity of Athens,” and ſpeaks with contempt of 
Macedon and Philip. His pretence of ſuppreſ- 
ſing piracy, he repreſents as a deſign to gain tie 
ſovereignty of the ſeas. He reminds his bear- 
ers of the letter in which Philip acknowledged 
their tight to Amphipolis, when he formerly laid 
ſiege to it. His attempts to clear up all objec- 
tions to his ſincerity, all ſuſpicions of breach of 
promiſe, he treats with contempt. Inſtead of 
leaving the Grecian cities free, he obſerves, that 
he had delivered up three cities in the Caſſiopea 
(Pandoſia, Buteta, and Elatia, the property of 
the Eleans) to Alexander of Epirus; inftead of 
delivering up their priſoners, he had even refuſed 
them the body of one of their hoſts and agents 
who had died in Macedon, and which they had 
demanded by three different deputations. He 
concludes, with " repreſenting Philip's' injuſtice 
and oppreſſion of the Athenian- colony in the 
Cherſonefus ; and infifts, that it is an infult to 
the Athenians to propoſe an arbitration, and to 
engage that the Cardians ſhould be determined 
by it, as if Athens, could not, by force of arms, 

9 reduce 
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| — . — reduce that turbulent nen 


Fame, l n 
Vl 
0 Tur author of Amen ciln notice of his 
having gone on an embaſſy to Macedon, in order 
to explain and amend the articles of the late 


an. treaty, He alſo mentions his having brought 


an accuſation againſt one Callipus, who, by a 
decree which he propoſed, acknowledged and 
favoured the pretenſions of the Cardians. Both 


which circumſtances agree to Hegeſippus, and 


have induced the critics and commentators to 


aſcribe this performance to that orator. It is 
certain, that Demoſthenes alſo ſpoke on this oe- 
caſion. He inſiſted on the diſtinction 
accepting and reſuming the Haloneſus: he de- 
clared violently againſt an arbitration (as we are 
informed by Zſchines) : becauſe no impartial 


mediating ſtate could be found, (as he afferted) 


ſo totally were the minds of all men corrupted 
by the Macedonian, The character of his am- 
baſſadors he treated with great freedom, and de- 
clared, that they were no other than ſpies: nei- 
ther of which latter circumſtances are found in 
the oration above- mentioned, which, it may be 
at leaſt affirmed, doth not appear well calculated 
to produce any conſiderable effect. 
more violent, forcible, and pathetic, ſeems to 
have 
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have been demanded by the occaſion, by the Ster. L. 
abilities of Philip, and the natural temper'of the 
Athenians. But, whatever may have been the 

reaſon, whether the ſtrength of their repreſenta- 

tions who oppoſed the Macedonian, or the pre- 

ſent diſpoſitions of the Athenians, the depuries, 

who - preſented Philip's letter, were diſmiſſed 

without my * anſwer. | 


By the reception which theſe ede now 
found at Athens, and the eagerneſs with which 
the people liſtened to the popular leaders who 
oppoſed the Macedonian intereſt, it appeared 
plainly, that the influence of Philip's partiſans 
was declining in this ſtate. ' This was then a fa- 
vourable time for bringing the conduct of thoſe 
who had contributed to deceive the people, and 
had favoured the deſigns of the king of Mace- 
don, to a judicial examination: and, accord- 
ingly, Demoſthenes: choſe this opportunity of 
preferring an accuſation againſt Zſchines, for 
fraud and corruption in his late conduct of the 
treaty z which occaſioned the two orations on the 
ſubject of their Embaſly, worthy the reputation 
of theſe rival orators; and ſecond only to thoſe 
pronounced in the cauſe of Cteſiphon. 


Tus oration of Demoſthenes for Creſiphon is Oliv. . rt 
ſuperiour to that of Æſchines, even in the judge- pe 188, 
ff Þ ment 


2714 
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Deos IV. ment of Eſchines himſelf.” But this deth ut 


Acchin. 
Epift. 12, 


Suidas in 
voce 


Atte xu: . 


® In Vit. 
Demoſthen. 


+ Epiſt. 12. 


_ That of Æſchines appears more varied, 


We of, che aue 


ſeem to be the caſe in the orations on the Em. 


and more patbetic ; nor is it ſurpriſing that he 


ſhould have exerted the vtmaſt eſſoms of his ge- 


nius for the defence of his life and of his hg 


— his peroration is «exceedingly - affecting, 


and the moſt exquiſite-.addreſs: appears under 
that air of abaſement and languour that rung 


through the whole of it. T be different ſucceſſes 


of theſe two orations, thoſe on the Embaſſy, and 
thoſe in the cauſe, of Cteſiphon, may; in ſome 
ſort, enable us to decide on their different merit: 
for the Athenians. were frequently determined 
more by the eloquence of the en en * 


O the * occalion, Eſchines Was, wich 
great difficulty, acquitted but by-thirty voices, 


and this, as is ſaid, by the intrigues of his friend 


Eubulus. Plutarch, indeed, ſeems to doubt | 
whether this cauſe was ever heard; as neither 
Demoſthenes nor: ÆEſchines take any notice of 
the deciſion in their orations on the crown. But 


the diſappointment. of Demoſthenes, who was 


the acculer, and the great difficulty, or perhaps 
the manner, of Æſchines's eſcape, may account 


for the ſilence both of one and the other. + In 
a letter addreſſed by Eſchines to the ſenate and 


ou 
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of Athens, in the time of his exile, he Stor. I. 
takes notice of his acquittal, on this occaſion, as * 
an inconteſtible proof of his innocence. 


As to the merits of the cauſe, I do not think 
it proper to enter into a minute diſcuſſion of 
them; it is ſufficient to have repreſented the con 
duct of theſe two ſtateſmen, in their embaſſies, 
as fully and impartially as I could, without pre- 
ſuming to direct the judgment of the reader. 
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l the Athenians were * hal 
reſentment and indignation” at home, 
2gainft choſe who were regarded as the partiſans 
of Macedon ; they ſeemed alſo diſpoſed to exert 
ſome degree of vigour abroad. Their general 
Diopithes was bor ta the Helleſpont to ſupport 
the Athenian colony in the Cherſoneſus, and to 
repreſs the encroachments of the Cardians ; and 
his ſecret inſtructions were to neglect no occa- 
ſion of diſtreſſing Philip, His arrival in the 
Cherſoneſus could not but greatly alarm the in- 
habitants of Cardia. They inſtantly ſent to ac- 
quaint Philip, who was now in the upper Thrace, 
of this important event, earneſtly imploring his 
ſuccour, and offering to ſubmit themſelves en- 
tirely to the government and juriſdiction of Ma- 


cedon. Diopithes, on his part, having encou- 


raged and provided for the defence of the Athe- 
nian ſettlements in the Cherſoneſus, determined 
to act agreeably to what he deemed the ſpirit of 


his commiſſion j and, taking the favourable ad- 


I  yantage 


4 


— 
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Boox IV. vantage of Philip's abſence, who was now en- 
" Pie with Amadocus, the brother 
of — and king of the Odryſians, he 
made an inroad on thoſe territories of the Ma- 

2 cedonian, Which lay in the maritime parti of 
Bpift, Phil. Thrace. Here he ſtormed two cities, \Crobyle 
and Tiriſtaſis, and carried off a 2 
booty, and a number of priſoners; all which 
be lodged ſafely in the Cherſoneſus. Amphi, 
lochus, a Macedonian of ſome eminence, u 
diſpatched on this occaſion to his camp, in qua- 
lity of an ambaſſador, to treat about the ranſom 

of thoſe priſonerz. But the Athenian general, 
fluſhed with his ſucceſs, not only refuſed him 
an audience, but cauſed him to be ſeized, con- 
trary to the law of arms, and caſt into priſon; 
from whence, after a confinement ſufficiently 
ſevere, he was obliged to purchaſe his releaſe at 
the expence of nine talents. , In this excurſion 

ol Diopithes, an herald, charged with packets 
for Macedon, was alſo ſeized, who was thrown 
into chains, and his letters ſent to 0 where 
they were read in a full aſſembly. 


1 
. 


Tus hoſtilities could not fail to alarm all 
the Macedonian ſettlements upon the coaſt. A 
courier was inſtantly diſpatched to Philip with 
a full relation of thoſe motions of Diopithes, 
i on which Antipater enlarged with the zeal of 

a faith - 


1 
* 
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a faithful miniſter, expreſſed his apprehenſions Ster. II. 


that no petty hoſtilities or depredations ſhould 
divert him from his main deſigns 3; theſe: he 
knew he could revenge at leiſure; and therefore 
determined to purſue his preſent. expedition, 
and to complete the - conqueſt of the Odryſian 
Tanawrit SH ohio RE 


Eis is ſaidd to have anſwered Antipater with 
a ſmile, in the following manner: And do 


« you-really fear this Athenian general and his 


* i ” 
22% 


of the conſequences, and urged hip to an im - 


Lucian En- 
com. Dem. 


« army? To me their ſhips, their port, their 


« arſenals, are but trifles. What effect can 


« theſe-produce, when their poſſeſſors are wholly 


employed in games and public entertain 
ments ?; Were not the Athenians poſſeſſed of 


« ſo invaluable a treaſure as Demoſthenes, force, 


or artifice, or corruption, would enable me 


to command them much ſooner than the | 


„ Thebans and Theflalians. He it is who 


„watches over their ſtate ; he it is who pur- 


* {ues me with inceſſant vigilance, - who croſſes 


my ſchemes, and counteracts all my attempts; | 


** whoſe, penetration my deepeſt artifice, my moſt 


* ſecretly concerted deſigns, never can eſcape: _ 


the grand and only obſtacle to the progreſs 
* of my power. If we now poſſeſs Amphis 
. 6 polisy 

$ 


Boox IV. e polis; if we command Olymhies, Thermo- 


'< leaſt fear of their diſpleaſure. He directs de 
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«-pylac, and Phocis ;; if we have eftabliſhediour 
power in che Cherſoneſus and the Helieſpone; 
& his vigorous oppoſition was never wanting to 
* oppoſe us. He rouſes the fupine ; he awaktn 
10 his fellow-citizens from their lethargic -_ 
as it were by inciſion and cauterizing, Wich- 
out the leaſt deference to their fbllies, or the 


« appointment of their treaſures ; he reſtores 
the wretched ſtate of their marine, by his 


; « wiſe inſtitutions. He recalls their attention, 


« from their theatrical diſtributions, to the ho- 
* nour of their country, to their ancient glory, 


and the victories of Marathon and Salamis. 


He procures them allies and ſubſidies, No 
s artifice can eſcape his penetration; no temp- 
tation can corrupt his integrity. It is De- 
* moſthenes therefore that I fear much more 


than all the force of Athens. In prudence 


* and policy, he is not inferiour to 'Themi- 
« ſtocles; in greatneſs of ſoul, he is equal fo 
« Pericles. This it is that ſecures the attach- 
« ment of the Greeks to Athens. We are ob- 
« liged to this ſtate for intruſting their armies 
« to Chares, Diopithes, and Proxenus; and 


« keeping Demoſthenes at home. Did he com- 
* mand their forces, their navies, their expedi- 
6s tions, and their treaſures; I fear that he would 
® ou even 
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« even render our very throne precarious,” whe Ser. I. 

now, by his decrees only; purſues and attacks _ 
« us with ſo much violence, obſtructs our de 
« ſigns, collects fuch vaſt r raiſes 
unn n js IN TORT cunts. 

Sven a noble . . Philip 6 Kid, by 

Lucian, to have given to the merit and abilities 
of the great Athenian; and ſuck eontempt did 

he expreſs of their commander. His honour 
required however that the hoſtilities of Diopi- 
thes mould not paſs entirely unnoticed : there- 
fore addreſſed a letter to che Athenians, in which 
he repreſented the conduct of this general with 
took notice of thoſe mutual engagements which 
ſubſiſted between them; profeſſed his diſpoſitĩon 
to adhere inviolably to theſe; demanded, from 
the juſtice of the ſtate, that a puniſhment 
might be inflifted on their officer adequate to 
his offence, or elſe he muſt be forced, he ſaid, 
to repreſs the inſolence of Diopithes ; and, in 
that caſe, whatever meaſures his honour and 
his ſecurity might demand, could not, he pre- 
ſumed, be conſidered TOs r 22 hr 967 
of the me treaty, | 


Tais letter inftantly raiſed an unuſual fer- 
ment in the ſtate z and the conduct of Diopithes 


Was 


1 * 
. 
4. 


Cherſon, 
ſe, 1, 2, 


Seck. 13. 


vor IV, was canvaſſed with all imaginable- violence and 
moſt. de heat, both in the ſenate and the aſſembly. Tho 


public juſtice againſt a man, who, they alleged, 


| To theſe they added reflections on the Athent- 
with reſpect to Philip. They had concluded 


ings arraigned the honour, and reflected on the 
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2 Macedon inveighed loudly againſt 
this general, and called for all the ſeverity of 


had been guilty of a moſt unjuſt and unwar- 
rantable outrage 3 had preſumed to attack a 
formidable power, with whom his countty was 


in actual alliance, and was now involving Athens 


in a dangerous, expenſive, and unneceſſary war; 


ans themſelves, and their equivocal conduct 


a treaty with him, and affected to adhere to it; 
and yet, at the ſame time, ſuch. was the incoh- 
ſiſtency of their conduct, that they encouraged 


and ſupported every attempt to infeſt bis terri - 


tories and annoy his ſubjects. Such proceed - 


underſtanding, of the people. There were hut 
two different meaſures that could poſſibly be rs · 
commended or purſued, either to obſerve the 
peace inviolably, or to declare war in form, 
and act like a fair and open enemy. The firſt 


of theſe was both equitable and expedient, as 


Philip had, as yet, made no attack on them; 
the latter precarious and dangerous, and could. 
be propoſed only by thoſe, who, regardleſs of 
the ſafery TY of their country, ſought 


a pre- 
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3 pretence tor. acquiring the gf che 
N — 

Y unity o. 
purpoſes, and enri⸗ — | 
via the fl cb ral. n "_ 


Tux, inaxrention or profaſion - the, Auen 
ans had reduced. Diopithes o many di 


in relation to the pay and maintenance, of his 
forces; and from theſe he found no other means 
of extricating him, than by heayy exaGions 
on the Athenian colonies lying along the Helle- 
ſpont, which, notwithſtanding the plea af ne- 
ceſſity, ere ſeverely felt by theſe people, and 
now became angther ſubject of complaint in the 
aſſembly,  * 1s. this man's conduct, cried his Cher 
enemies, « aFuated by any regard to the in- Fo 


« tereſt and honour of, bis country, who thus 
« haraſſes and plunders our dependent cities; 


* whoſe avarice breaks through all. the ties of 
« ſociety, and who. is deat to the ſokcitayggs 
« of humanity ; whoſe rapine and extortion alic- 
** nate the affections of our colonies; and who, 
while he draws from their vigals 2 
6c purſuing the extravagant ſchemes own 
* vagity and ambition, leaves them defenceleks, 
< and expoſed. to the incuriions of any Bar ba- 
© rians, who may deem it worth while da np 


« hem of ban boa rains & progeny.” * 
Vor. II. Q Tas 
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# or IV. © Tur general principle on Which Diopithes 
9 had no acted was undoubtedly juſt and War- 
 rantable; For when any potentate hath diſcs. 
vered a manifeſt diſpoſition to diſtfeſs and in. 

/ jure a neighbouring people, and has even pro- 
ceeded to actual attempts on their dominions 

and dependent territories ; it will be allowed, 1 

, that the law of nations muſt ever con- 

ſider ſuch a conduct as equivalent to an open 
avowal and declaration of hoſtilities. Vet in 

ſome inſtances this general had acted intempe- 

rately and unjuſtly, and theſe 'duly improved, 

and -repreſented in their full foree, ſeem to have | 

had a conſiderable effect, and threatened Diopi- 
thes with the reſentment of his fellow- citizens; 
when Demoſthenes, ever zealous and indefati- 

' gable in his oppoſition to Macedon, aroſe ro fuß. 
Port the cauſe Nan ee 


2? 


Dem.de © IT were to be en Athenians” (thi 
Cherf. e®. Jid this (illuſtrious orator introduce his an- 
' mated harangue) that they who ſpeak in-pub- 

lic would never ſuffer hatred or affection to 

e influence their counſels ; but, in all that they 

c propoſe, be directed by unbiaſſed reaſon; 
particularly, when affairs of ſtate, and thoſe 

of higheſt moment, are the object of our at- 

4 tention, But ſince there are perſons, whoſe 

$6 "PIE are ** . by a 915 of con- 

* tention, 
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« tention, partly by other, like, motivesz, it is Wer, — 
« your. duty, Athenians, to exert that power © 


— ? 3 6D. iti. tt ter at 


Ea SEE. ba 


_— 


„ which. your numbers give you, and, in all 
« your reſolutions, and rn 
10 ae only the intereſt of N FRUntrye” 
74 B&- "3 +5 61 627 + 9 * 

Fong hw probable. Gras this e that 
Diopithes and his advocates had not only the 
corrupted partiſans of Macedon to contend with 
but many others, who were influenced by private 
enmity to this general, or whoſe vanity prompted 
them to affect appearing - conſiderable in the 
aſſembly, and to declaim on the attention due 
to public faith, and the diſhonour reflected on 


their country by any violation of it; or with 


others, whoſe natural coldneſs and caution, 


' whoſe conſciouſneſs of the weakneſs and corrup- 


tion of their ſtate, and the ever increaſing power 
of its rival, made them look with horror on 


1 every motion which wane an open ſus 
l- 

b. Bur the * of Donates which ſeems 
0 to have been all exerted on this occaſion, gave 
5 a new turn to the debate, and effectually ſup- 
55 ported the cauſe of Diopithes, by inſpiring the 
le aſſembly with the warmeſt indignation and re- 
dt- ſentment of Philip's conduct. This is the ob- 
Ile x& which he preſents to them as really worthy 
n- 


of their ſerious attention, while all diſputes about 
Q 2 the 


128 


coy; the conduct of their officet he affects to conſider 


the enemy of our country, is nom actually ho 


Ft brrt AND Eid ob 


as" 4 mutter foreign es their preckt pafpole: 
it. As to crimes objected to thoſe men, whom our 


e laws can puniſſt Shen we pleuſe; 1; for try 
« part, think" it quite indifferent, whether they 
ce be conſidered now, or at ſome other time; 
i nor is this ä pont to be Violently conteſted by 
«tris, 6r any other Tpeaker; But when Philip, 


% vefibg about the Helleſpont, with a hymerous 
© army, and making attempts on our deminions, 
« which, if one moment neglected, the loſs may 
« be irreparable, here our attention is inſtantly 
——— z we ſhould reſolve; we ſhould pre- 
« parey with all poſſible expedition, and not run 
from mann 
* Elamours and decuſutzons. ae 


60 I nave frequently been ſurpriſed at aſſer- 
tions made in public ;“ thus the orator pro- 
ceeds; „but never more, than when J lately 
heard it affirmed in the ſenate, that there are 
hut two expedients to be propoſed, either ab- 
“ ſohitely to declare war, or to continue in peace. 
The point is this: if Philip acts as one in 
„ atnity with us; if he does not keep poſſeſſion 
«of our dominions, contrary to his treaty; if 
he be not every-where ſpiriting up enemies 

W „% a> we ure 
undoubtedlj 
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« yndoubredly obliged to live in peace, and 1 8 


find it perfedly agreeable to you. Bur if the 
ae of ous treaty, ratified by che molt fo. 

« Jemn oath, remain upon record, open to pub- 
« lic inſpection; uf it appears that, long before 
« the departure of Diopithes and his colony, 
4% who are now accuſed of involying 1 us in a war, 
« Philip had pnjuſtly ſeized many. of our poſſeſ- 
« ſions (for which I appeal to your own decrees); 
« if, ever ſince that time, he hath been conſtantly 
% arming kimſclf with all the powers of Greeks 
and Barbarians, to deſtroy us; what. do theſe 
men mean, who. affirm we are either abſq- 
« Jutely to declare war, or to obſerve the peace? 
“Nou have no choice at all; you have hut one 
« juſt. and neceſſary meaſure to purſue, which 
e they induſtriouſliy paſs over. And what js 
this? To repel force by force. Unleſs they 
« will affirm, that, while Philip keeps fram 
« Attica and the Piraeus, he does our ſtate no 
e injury, makes no war againſt us, If it be thus 
they ſtate the bounds of peace and juſtice, we 
* mult all acknowledge, that their ſentiments are 
e inconſiſtent with the common rights of man- 


« eee eee 5 


As to o che objection to Diopithes, with reſpect f 
to his treatment of the allies, he gives this the 
moſt plaokble turn, and repreſents it as the die - 


V3 rates 
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Br. tales of treachery and © cotr rruption : „l "Kath 
been the conſtant cuſtom of all the ohman. 
© whe, ters who have failed from this city (ft 
Avance a falſchood, let me feel the ſevereſt wu 
« niſhment) to rake” 'mone from the Chians, 
&« and from the Erythtians, and from s ny pet ple 
«that would give it; 1 mean of he inhabitants 
of Alia. "They who have but one or two 
« tips, take a talent; they who command a 
& greater force, raiſe 4 larger contribution. And 
< the people who give this money, whether more 
or leſs, do not. give it for nothing (they a are 
not ſo mad), no; it is the price” they pay to 
«ſecure their trading veſſels from rapine and 
oc piracy, to provide them with the necelfary 
«© convoys, and the like, however they may pre- 
'« rend friendſhip and affection, and dignify theſe 
< payments with the name of free gifts. Iris 
« therefore evident, that, as Piopithes i is at the 
head of a conſiderable power, the ſame contri- 
e butions will be granted to him. Elſe, how 
„ ſhall he pay his ſoldiers ? How ſhall he main- 
« tain them, who receives nothing from you and 
* has nothing of his own ? From the ſkies p No; 
but from what he can collect, and beg, and 
* borrow. So that the whole ſcheme of his ac- 
* cuſers is to warn all people to grant him no- 
thing, as he is to ſuffer puniſhment for crimes 
yet to be committed, not for any he bath al: 
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countrymen in the ſtrongeſt light, and, at the 
lame. time, to preſerve the reſpect, due to his 
hearers, he makes uſe of a remarkably beautiful 
proſopopoeia, and imagines that the ſeveral 


powers of Greece thus call. on the Athenians to 
account for, their conduct: % Men of Athens } 


vou are ever ſending embaſſies to us; you | | 
« aſſure us, that Philip is projecting our ruin, 


and that of all the Greeks; you warn us to 
guard againſt this man's deſigns, (And it is 
too true, we have done thus.) But, O moſt 
« wretched of mankind ! when this man had 
« been ten months detained abroad; when ſick- 
e neſs, and the ſeyerity of winter, and the armies 
« of his enemies, rendered it impoſſible for him 
« to return home; you neither reſtored. the 
« liberty. of Euboea, nor recovered any of your 
« own dominions. But, while you ſit at home 
« in perfect eaſe and health (if ſuch a ſtate may 
be called health), Euboea is commanded by 
e his two tyrants; the one juſt oppoſite to 


« Attica, to keep you perpetually in awe; the 


<* other to Scyathus. Yet you have not at- 
e tempted to oppoſe even this. No; you have 
cc ſubmitted z you have been inſenſible to your 


Q 4 © wrongs; 


8 
Babe 1W. & rongs; you have Fully declated, chat, if 
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E Philip were ten times to die, it would not in- 


. tben theſe embafſies, theſe accuſations, allthis 


« ſpire you with the leaſt degree of vigour. Why 


0 trouble, to us If they Thould 
« ſay this, what could re 
e* could we give? Thow nort® wide of. 


I 


Tuos, in the bete of tis LHR 


be takes care not to ſhock thoſe whom he would 


perſuade. His boldeſt and molt violent tenſures 

are always qualified with ſome declarations of 
feſpect, of the ſincerity of his intentions, or of 
the neceſſity of dealing freely and candidly with 
the aſſembly. And never do we find in thoſe 
writings of Demoſthenes, which are confeſſedly 
genuine, ſuch rude and inſolent expreſſions, as 


appear in the concluſion of the oration on the 
Haloneſus Ia. | 


Tur fam of his advice, on the dla occa· 


Fon, is this: that they ſhould conſider Philip as 


the enemy of their ſtate, the implacable enemy 
of their free conſtitution that they ſhould be 


Ta] None avre; vo 5pir kanν,t HUNG; aroRe Rai, 510. 
vhs Tor d is Tor; xgdlatÞorcy Nn is rat Alipag clan 
wane Pogiire, II muſt be your part to purſue thoſe woretches 
to utter deſtruZion, if your brains be ſeattd in your heads, and 
re wot ſunk into your belli, there to be trodden down. 


| perſuaded, 
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againſt Athens; and chat, [wherever any man 
oppoſes him, he oppoſes an attempt aꝑuinit their 
walls; and "that of conſequence, inſteatb of rt. 


ſhould rather reinforce him, and ſupply his men 
with every proviſion that might enable and 
encourage them to defend the rights of their 
country. 1 of ; WG 
Non did his cloquence fail to have its due 
effect. The Athenians were fired wich che warm- 
eſt ſentiments and reſolutions. They gongut all 


their ſeruples, and defpiſed all dhe objettions 


made to Diopithes: the moft vigorous refolu- 
tions were made, to enable him to purſue his 
ſucceſs: and Callias, another of their comman- 
ders, encouraged by the preſent diſpoſitions of 
his countrymen, fell on ſome cities which lay 
upon the gulph of Pagaſac, and which were de- 
pendent on Philip, where he feized fome veſſels 
laden with merchandiſes, bound to Macedon, 
and treated the goods e as lawful 
Prize, | 


Palle looked with a juſt conternpt'on cheſe 


hoſtilities, as the reſult of envy and jealouſy, ra- 


ther than of a true vigour and veſolution; and 
which he knew when, and in what manner, to 
revenge, 


5 


- 


that all his de are 'really aimed Setr.d. 
defigns aro really aimed ..-, 


calling Diopithes, or diſbandinig his army, they — 


1 
Boor IV. revenge, although deſigns of more importance 
prevented him at preſent fram' repelling them. 


Demoſth. 
Phil. 3 


ſed. 4. 


Oliv. I. 12. 
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He had ſubjected all the tract which lay between 
the Neſſus and Hebrus, where he took the cities 
Drongilus and Maſtira, conqueſts in: themſelves 
of ſmall value, as their revenues were all derived 
from ſome collieries and mines in the adjacent 
diſtricts ; hut of great conſequence, as they 
opened him a free paſſage to the cities on the 
Propontis, objects worthy of his ambition, both 
on account of their grandeur and importance, 
and as, by ſubduing them, he might reduce the 
Athenians to the utmoſt difficulties, and even 
deprive them of the common neceſſaries for their 


ſupport. Byzantium in particular, one of thoſe 


great marts from whence Attica was ſupplied 


with corn, he determined, it poſſible, to unite 


to his dominions; and, for this purpoſe, had 
at firſt tried what might be effected by the way 
of negociation, that, by gaining over the Byzan- 
tines into the number of his allies, he might gr 

dually and imperceptibly reduce them to 4 
condition of ſubjects. But this people, proud 
of their wealth and independence, and poſſibly 
taught by experience and reflection on the fate 


of other cities, to ſuſpect the real intentions of 


the king of Macedon, rejected all his offers of 
alliance, and obliged him to concert other me- 
thods for reducing them to his obedience. | He 
made 
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made ſome motions, which plainly indicated a 85 , 
deſign to attack them; and is ſaid to have be- Dante Dem. 
gun, according to his uſual politics, with laviſh-/ ge — 
ing his gold among the citizens ; and, by this 
means, to have gained over a party (of which 
Python was the head), who engaged to give him oli, 1. 1a. 
poſſeſſion of one of the gates. But whether the * 7. 
timely diſcovery of this conſpiracy obliged him 

to change his route, in order to ſcreen the guilt 

of Python, and to ſave him from puniſhment; 

or that he conceived his deſign was not yet ripe 


for execution; he ſuſpended his hoſtilities; and, 
for ſore time, continued at his o own court. 


Abobr this time it was, that the young prince 


Alexander diſcoyered his addreſs and ſpirit by 


breaking Bucephalus. The manner of it is thus 
deſcribed by Plutarch: a Theſſalian, called *! Vit 
Philonicus, offered to ſell this horſe to Philip, 
and rated him at thirteen talents. The king and 
his courtiers went into a plain to try him, but 
found him vicious and unmanageable, impa- 
tient of the touch, and even of the voice, of 
thoſe who attempted to mount him. The 
king, in diſguſt, ordered this untractable beaſt 
to be ſent away; when Alexander, who ſtood 
by, lamented that ſo excellent a horſe ſhould be 
loſt by unſkilfulneſs and timorouſneſs. Philip 
eee his Prefunptioa 3 but, as he ſtill in- 
ſiſted 


* 2 
—— a 
: - 


'. , notice that he was diſturbed 
| the motion of his ſhadow.. 'He then bd hi 


to afford.a convincing proof that Philip was an 
utter {ranger to any diſadvantageous xumaurs 
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+ might be managed, at laſt 
＋ attempt to him, on cop- 
jon, chat, 7 he failed, he ſhould 7 the 

Price * which the. horſe. was rated, _ Ale 4 der - 
then ran up, and ſeized the bridle 3 turning Buce- 
pbalus directly to the ſun, 3s bad taken 
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gently on; and, when he began to rear u , ſoft 
calting off his robe, ar one bound fear 
on tus. back W and, without. laſhing or ENTY 
reined him gradually and quietly. When be 
thus found his fury ſomewhat abated, he in- 


dulged his impatience for the courſe, and boldly 


preſſed him forward, both with voice and heel, 
The couttiers at firſt bebeld him with ſolicithde 
and ſilence; but, when they found him xeining 


round, and returning in exultätion, they. burſt 


into loud ſhouts of applauſe; and, as he di- 
mounted, his father, embracing him with tear 
of love and , Joy, cried out, My ſon, ſeek, for 


« ſome. kingdom worthy. of thy foul : Myron 
* in 00 lane far thee.” _ 


— of paternal WIL: ſtem 


about the conduct of Olympias ; ot, at leaſt, 
gave no credit to ſuch rpg. He ſeems to 
have 


* We” 
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have beheld, with pleaſure, that boblensſe and der- l. 


elevation which the prince diſcovered ; and to 


have boen duly attentive to cheriſh and cultivate. 


his great qualities, and to correct his errdurs; 


Tho manners of Alexander were mixed with an 
and fiercenefs far removed from the 


affability of his father.” To one who propoſed „ 
to him to contend at the Olympic games, 
« Yes,” ſaid he, © if I may have kings for my 
« corripetitors.” He puniſhed u Macedonian 
noble, who; to pay his court, ſuffered him to 
gain the advantage in 'a rate where they both 
contended, In conferring favours, he feemed 
frequently governed by caprice,” und treated his 


n 


1g * : 


father's ſubjects, at ſome times, rather as his own 


llaves. Philip, who/ forefaw that this haughry 


humour muſt neceſarfly increaſe when he came 


to the throne, omitted nothing in his power to 


correct and moderate it. He frequently 1e- 


peated that precept, ſo worthy to be engravetl 


in the memory of all who are born to à kingdom, 


Be affable whilſt you may.” He alſo inſtructed 
him in the manner of beſtowing; and made him 
obſerve, that the way which he purſued could 
only ſerve to exhauſt his treafure, without gan- 
ing him the ſineert attachment of any perids. 


From his earlieſt years, he received the accounts | 


of his farher's victories with uneaſineſa, leſt, 'as 


rr for him 0 


atchieve; 
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IV. atchieve; and the Macedonians, who were ptin- 


= Ns cipally attentive to that ſtrong; paſſion ſor glory 
which Alexander diſcovered, and which could 


Pia. not fail to recommend him to the affection and 


reſpect of a warlike nation, called him their king, 
at the ſame time that they gave Philip the title 
of their general: nor was Philip ee | 
t reaping an enen 


"fs this mean E _ ar compete 40 
* which raged all around him, and 
which the jealous machinations of his enemies, 
and their juſt apprehenſions of his ambition were 
Perpetually exciting, obliged him to turn his 
attention to foreign affairs. The Peparethians, 
a people in alliance with Athens, who inhabited 
an iſland equally diſtant from Euboea and Theſ- 
ſaly, could not but look with uneaſineſs on Ha- 
loneſus (which lay to the weſt of them) now in 
the hands of the Macedonians, neighbours, 
whom they dreaded and ſuſpected. They were 
much better pleaſed with the pirates, the Jate 
poſſeſſors of this iſland, with whom they had 
carried on an advantageous trade. They, there- 
fore, made a deſcent on Haloneſus, where they 
ſurpriſed and carried off the Macedonian garriſon 
in chains. Philip at firſt remonſtrated againſt 
this outrage, but ſoon found it in vain to expect 
attention or redreſs; and therefore determined 
$21 NILES to 
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arms. He detached ſome forces; which don 
drove out the Peparethians from their ney dow = 


queſt; and inflifted the utmoſt ſeverities of war 


on theſe inſolent iſlandets. Their ſufferings 
were repreſented at Athens, whoſe juriſdiction 
they acknowledged; and gave occaſion for new 
complaints againſt the conduct of | Macedon. 
The generals were ordered to protect the wretch- 
ed Peparethians, and the orators 


mmm news: r e 


Tux perpetual cn which this prince and 
the Athenians maintained in Enboea, and their 
mutual efforts to ſupport their power in this 
important iſland, had produced the utmoſt diſ- 


order in the ſeveral ſtates of which it was com- 


poſed. In Eretria, the fair aſſurances and pro- 
miſes of Philip had alienated the people from 
the intereſt of Athens. They even refuſed to 
liſten to the ambaſſadors ſent from that city, to 

inſpire them with ſuſpicions of the Macedonian, 
and to engage them to return to their former 
connexions. They baniſned all thoſe, whoſe 
fears of future danger, or whoſe attachment to 
Athens, induced them to oppoſe the Macedo- 
nian, and reſigned themſelves with unreſerved 


confidence to Philip. But they were ſoon made 
to feel the fatal conſequences of this conduct. A 
thouſand 


10 have recourſe to che more effectual gieren. 
way-of 6 er 


Dem, Phil. 
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mend ho in the fortifications of Porthmus, and 
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thus effectually defeated all future attempts to 
prevent the Macedonian from paſſing freely over 
into the iſland. Supported by this force, three 
of Philip's creatures, Hipparchus, Automedon, 
and Clitarchus, eſtabliſhed themielves in the go- 

all thoſe without mercy, who be- 
trayed the leaſt diſſatisfaction at their meaſures, 
or the leaſt inclination to oppoſe the Macedo- 
nian intereſt. Some ineffectual attempts were 


made to check the progreſs of this tyranny, 


which, ſeryed only to confirm, and increaſe. x. 


New forces were ſent. from Macedon, under the 
command of Burylochus, who inſtantlx drpve 
out the diſaffected. An oppoſition was again at- 
tempted, and again were troops diſpatched un- 
der the conduct of Parmenio, who defeated and 
hagtiſad their combinations, and n the 
ſuhjection of Erettia. 


Is Oreum, the — „ 
priſonmeat of Euphraeus had produced, con- 
firmed the power of Philiſtides and his accom- 
plices, and embeldened them to act with leſs 
caution and reſerve, The inhabitants groaned 
under their tyranay ; and ſome were yet found. 
who opeaty amd and inveighed againſt the 

deſigns 
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deſigns of their governours.” / Coateſts and divi-  Szer, II. 
fions thencg -atole in the city z and Philip was 2 
ſoon made ſenſible of the neceſſity of ſending an 
effectual ſupport. tu his! friends and partiſans; 
He addreſſed a letter to that people, in which 
he took natice, that he had received advice of 
many tumults and diviſions with which their city ä 
was dlſtractedl. He had therefore ordered abady 
of forces to march into Oreum, to take cog- 
nizance of their affairs, and re-eſtabliſh the tran-· 

quillity of their city:; for that he, as their friend 

and ally, could not look wich indifference on 

events which ſo nearly affected their welfare, or 

refuſe his interpoſition for the regulation of their 
diſorders. | The forces were accordingly. diſ- 
patched; and, though the fate of other ſtares ſuf- 
ficiently informed the people of what they were 

to apprehend, yet ſo great and ſo general was 

the dejection, that they were admitted without 
any conſiderable oppoſition. Philiſtides waited 
only for this event, to give a free courſe to his 
tyranny and cruelty. All the adverſe party were 
removed, either by baniſhment or death: and 
the unfortunate Euphraeus found no other 
means of eluding the revenge of a tyrant, now 
armed with power, and inflamed by reſentment, 
but by putting an end to life with his own 
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He 


Bob the inſolence and eruedty uf Philiftities 


ſoon made the: people weary of his government; 
and gave diem averſion the 


for his ſapport. The Axhnitn 


agents were ſecretly etnptoyed in cherfſhifg theſe 


| Pentimiems; und,aided bythenarurabincoliſtuncy 


bol the people, were preparing all matters fur 


yevoladion, Callias the Chäkidian, W am 
ted ud u partian to Athens, "Macedon, ad 
Thebes, ſucceſſively, and had ineùrred the MK. 
pleuſure both of Philip and che Thebans, nh 
feturned to his engugements with the firſt vf 
Theſe ſtares ; and ſent chret emiſſarits to Athens, 
in quality of ambaſfadors, froin'Chalcis, The 
men tepreſerited the 'deptorable conditon uf the 
inland in general, groaning under the Mdceds- 
nian yoke, und of their own city in particular; 


and earneſtly urged the Athenians to atffert their 


Aſchin in 
Cteſ. ſect. 
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intereſts in Euboea, and to act agreeably to that 
character, which had ever been their bouſtiand 
glory, in delivering the Chalcidians from oppreſ- 
fon and tyranny. To ſecure the ſucceſs of this 
negoclation the more eſfectually, the principal 
popular leaders were gained over, and engaged, 
dy preſents and promiſes, to plead the cauſe of 
Chalcis. ' Of this number was Demoſthenes, if 
we may believe his rival; who, it ſeems, truſiſ- 
' ated this affair with all the addreſs of an. 

Os * 


PHILIP. KING OF KACEDOR., ou. 
and able adyocate., In all the Grecian 
the inferiour parties had ever been obliged 2 "= 
ſend their deputies to that ſtate which was 2 
ſidered as the head of the confederacy, and there 
to pay their reſpectiye ſublidies to the ſupport we” 
of the common cauſe. Bur Demoſthenes, Fr 
his conduct is repreſented by BEI, con- 
trived, that the Chalcidians ſhquld neither be 
obliged to the one nor the orher of theſe, 
prevailing on the aſſembly to refolve to ſen 
aſſiſtance to Chalcis, from the mere motive 
generoſity. It becomes out ſtate,” ſaid 
« without any preliminary ſtipulations, to ſend 
immediate aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed : let us, 
„then, enter into formal engagements with 
« them, when, by their actions, they have ap- 
« proved themſelves our real friends.“ K 
leſt a dependence on the generofity and pub 
ſpirit of Athens might prove too precarious, he, 
at the ſame time, contrived to attach the ſtate 
more firmly to the Chalcidians, without ſub- 
jecting this latter people to any immediate bur- 
dens attending a confederacy; and this by mak- 
ing the Chalcidians engage to aſſiſt the Athe- 
nians on every occaſion; which gave them as 
full a claim to the affiſtance of Athens, gs if 
it had been formally ſtipulated; thefe engage- 
ments being ever conſidered as mutual. 115 
refinements may now be deemed inconfiderab | 
RAA bu | 
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See Tus a * Oreum and Eretria "apveared 


3+ "A. folicitous to gain the. aſſiſtante of 


Athens, in order to relieve them from their pres 
ſent difficulties; and the Macedonian intereſt 
ſeems to have been already ſa far weakened, that 
each of theſe ſtates was now able to conſult 
publickly, and in a body, for the reſtoration of 
their liberty. Callias was ſent, in perſon. to 
Athens, as the agent of the Euboean cities. 
Here be affected the warmeſt Zeal for the com- 
mon cauſe of liberty, and the moſt ſincere ab- 
horrence of the ambition of the Macedonian. 
All Greece he declared was now convinced of 
his dangerous and aſpiring deſigns, and only 
wagited till led on by Athens to oyerwhelm him. 


ma. : « I am this moment,” ſaid he, addreſſing him- 


ſelf to the aſſembly, © arrived from Peloponne- 
« ſus, There the ſeveral powers have, at my 
4 inſtances, reſolved to raiſe one hundred talents, 
« to ſupport a war againſt the common enemy. 
« ] have ſettled the proportion of each ſtate. 
« Sixty are to be paid by the Achaeans and 
« Megarcans. To theſe the cities of Euboea 
are to add forty. | Other ſtates and cities, 
through all Greece, have cheerfully agreed 


* to contribute to this glorious cauſe. Thus 
g 6 « ſhall 


PHILIP. KING OF MACEDON. : 
4 ſhall we be amply; provided with forces, and 


« ſea and land. Theſe are the effects of my 
« negociations, univerſally known and ac 
« ledged. Other matters have I tranſacted, 
Other advantages have I obtained, not ſo 
gc proper to be here diſplayed, But numbers 
* in. this aſſembly are well informed of them, 
« and can give full atteſtation to my aſſiduiry 
* and ſincere attachment to Athens.“ : 
Tus 1 was pleased and Aattered by this 
harangue. . They fancied that they now ap- 
in their old glorious character of the ſo- 
vereigns and arbiters of the fate of Greece, the 
patrons and protectors of liberty, avengers of 
injuſtice and ambition, and ſupporters of the 
weak and oppreſſed. To confirm them in their 
preſent ſentiments, Demoſthenes now appeared, 
and, with his usual vehemence, urged them to 
vigilance and vigour, to a juſt attention to their 


own intereſts, and the common cauſe of Greece. 


He had been gained, if we may credit ® Eſ- 
chines, by the promiſe of three talents, do diſpoſe 
his countrymen to aſſiſt the Eubocans i in the op- 


poſition now meditated againſt Philip. | One of 


. 


Ser. II. 
e abled to keep up a formidable power both by 


theſe talents was to be paid by Callias, another 


by the ſtate of Oreum, and a third, as his rival 
orator aſſerts, by Clitarchus of Exetria, who, in 
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22 fic a cafe; muſt have forſaken His old conter- 
ins With b Philip. But, whether influenced by 
ivate motſo ives, or 4 fepard to the public in- | 

tereſt, of both co yointly, his eloquence: Rad jt ſts 
uſual effect. N 5 ed the moſt  maghiſicen; 
Praiſes on Callias, and d profelſed hirafelf privy 
to thoſe ſecret affairs which he had hinted at. 
He Was convinced, he ſaid, that he had juſtly 
jepreſented the diſpoſitions of the Greeks, With 
which his Iate embaſſy into Peloponneſus Rad 
made him well acquainted. His tranſactions in 
that country, and in Achartjania, her cm- 
mötions had arifen, and where the Athemunz 
Had been perſuaded tosſend Both forces" dh 


Dem. in O: Ambaſfadors to oppoſe ſome attempts of Philip, 
8 4 s noW ready to report in form; the Nth 


p. 652. 


cn which was this: he had prevailed on the Pe. 
10 loponneflans and Acharnanlans to/ unite * 
EE Toully' in the common cauſe; and cheerfully th 
' * Contribute their ſeveral quotas, in ordet tb fi 
port their liberty, and check the dangerous and 

: . power of the Macedonian: that all 


ele quotas were completely ſettled and ad- 
juſted, and that the whole would not only be 
ſufficient to fit out one hundred ſhips of wat, 
but to maintain a mercenary army of ten thoy- 
ſand foot, and one thoufand horſe ; that to tht 
were to be added the domeſtic forces of tholt 
people, two thouſand from Peloponneſus, and 
wo 


* 


PHIDIPiKING OF MACEDON, 


formidable body was nom ready» ag follow-the * 


command of Athens, Thæſe proſpects, (6:fair 
and promiſipg, were neither uncertain. nor re- 
motę. The departure af this army yas ſettled. 
and it vas 1d take the field on the | 
day of the next month Antheſterion + for that he 
had directed the ſeyeral ſtates to ſend-their dey 
puties to Athens, in order to ſettle all future 
r 
cluded with 3 that am 
ſhapld he ſent to the Eretrians to engage them 
effectually in this , canfederacy z that others 
ſhould. he = Oreum to prevail on that tate 
to enter into a ſtrift offenſiye and defenſive al: 
liance with Athens, and to deſire that each af 
theſe communities ſhould pay the five talents, 
their xeſpectiye Mares of the expence of the 
intended war, into the hands of Callias, a per» 
ſon on whom Athens had the moſt implicit rer 
liance, and who could beſt judge in what man · 
ner they might be . to ee 1985 
for che general intereſt. lebe 3662] 


1 1 Nas 


two thauſand more from Adhaxnania. All this Sect H. 
ſtandard, and match unden, the direction and . 


In the mean awe, he linger Fre fie on one.) 


by the accqunts Which he bad gecgiyed fm 

his ambaſſadors of Philip's power, and aut 

dreading that ande which the Miesen 7; 
4 


y ba 2 


as 


Nor IV. 
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3+ ſect. 4. 


enemy equally the object of terrour and ſuſpi. 


Dem. Phi. 
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really meditated, and which was nom become.q 
favourite topic of "diſcourſe both at his court; 
and in the ſeveral ſtates of - Greece, . ſent kl 
agents to Athens, who there employed all their 
art to encourage and enliven the preſent ſpirit 
of the people and, by the power. of gold ets. 


gaged ſome principal popular leaders to urge 
their eountrymen to open hoſtilities againſt an 


cioh- to the Perſians and Athenians. No time 
could have been more favourable to ſuch a meas 


ſure. The jealouſy and vanity of the people 


Vere inflamed by the ptoſpect of powerful up. 


phes and aſſiſtance: and, in their preſent fit of 
26a), every repreſentation of the danger to b 
dreaded from the enterpriſing ling er of Mace: 
don, Aattered their paſſions and opinions; Ii 
the midſt of this commotion, which envy, Jes 
louſy,” ſhare, the warmth of patriotiſm, and tlie 
ſeetet practices of intrigue, all conſpired to raiſo, 
Demoſthenes: pronounced that oration; "00k is 
commonly ane dener 10088, 
rn 3 0 Dy J Fi 
Tux SM object of the ably: was not | 
only to ſecure the Athenian intereſt in Euboea, 


bdaut to preſerve the colonies on the Helleſpont, 


and the ſettlements in the Cherſoneſus, from the 
attempts of Philip; and to guard. againſt thoſe 


N which i it was now clear that he enter- 
tained 


Ts oY SS AT ww 
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tained: againſt the cities of the Propontis; par- Sgr. II. 
n Hisereatures and "Ya 
partiſans at Athens were not yet diſmayed, but 
exerted{all their diligence and ,attifice to allay 

the ſtoxm which threatened their maſter, and to 
bring back the Athenians to their former ſtate 
of ſupineneſs and inſenſibilicy;; They loudly 
cried out (as may with great probability be col- 
lefted from the oration of Demoſthenes .above- 2 
mentioned) againſt, all infringements of the late 


ueaty; ang, as uſual, accuſed:thoſe who recom- 


mended. vigorous, meaſures, as enemies to the 
honour and tranquillity of their country. ;|. AU 
late traplprianas they CON with great. ſeve- 


gail. evil r ef and — 1 wieked | 
miniſters, - All appearances of danger, all fears 
of Philip and his deſigns, they, treated with a 
ſovereign contempt: they expatiated on the glo- 
rious actions of their countrymen in former 
times z on the difficulties they had encountered, 
and the fucceſs which had attended their arms 
in their conteſt with Lacedaemon. Preſent diffi- 
culties they repreſented as infinitely inferiour, 
and the enemy, now painted in ſuch; alarming 
colours, as infinitely leſs powerful and formi- 
dable. To this they ſeem to have added ſome $eft. 14. 


inſinuations or invectives againſt Demoſthenes | 


| particularly, 23 a ſubtle and corrupted p = 
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Dem. Ph On other occaſions,” ſaith he, * you acobur 


for the honour and happineſs of Athens, and on 
in 
though veiled under the appearance of puhlic 
1 and who juſtiy mericed the ſeuetmy uf 


Juſtice, by proſuming WSN PR 
r ts Rr array Lt 40 
A 10 $197 WE & 445 KY 
Tun hit Phitippic wid" eee to ob- 

" vine whit" infiruations, and to econfute their 
Affertions. The inſincerity of the public ſpeak- 
ers, Demoſthenes repreſents as the great cauſe 
of all the difficuhies of the commonwealth; and 
deſires the permiſſion ef the aſſembly, 26: n 
his ſentiments freely, without art or reſerve. 


. 4 fberty ef ſpeech ſo general a privilege of all 
« within your city, that aliens and ſia ves ave 4 
* lowetl to ſhare it. So that many domeſtic 
* may be found among you, ſpeaking their 
* thoughts with leſs reſerve than citizens, in 
ſome other ſtates. But from your conacils 

you have utterly baniſhed ic” The danger 
of their preſent condition; he dangers tu be 
epprehended from the enemies of the ſtate who 
ine concealed · within the city; and the dangers 
arifing from the aſpiring ambition of Philip, 
are all urged in this addreſs with full force z pat 
events recalled to view, and date inſtances of 
c bs | Philip 


niir nine OF MACEDON. 


Philip's. conduct repreſented wich all 'potiible 8: 
e, 


inſpire his hearerz with indgnatſon, "vigilance, 
and ſuſpicion. He conthudes with + 


them to diſpatch ambaſſadors into All parts, to 


raiſe up enemies aphitift the dangerous Matrdo- 


nian, and eyen to enter into an alliance with the 


Dem. Phil, 
3. Sect. 23. 


king of Perſia againſt this common enemy; 


to reinforce their army in the Cherſoneſus, and 
to make every proviſion which might convince 
the Greeks that they were diily ſenſible of their 
danger, and reſolved to exert themſelves in a 
manner worthy of their dignity, ar the fame 
time that they applied to others for their con- 
currente. 1 do not mean, ſaith he, that 
« we ſhould endeavour to raiſe a ſpirit abroad, 
Which we ourſetves are unwilling to affume. 
« It would be Abſurd to neglect our on inte- 
« reſts, and yet pretend a regard to the com- 
* mon cauſe; or, white we are inſenſible to pre- 
« ſent dangers, to think of alarming others 
« with apprehenſions of futurity. No, let us 
provide the forces in the Cherſoneſus with 
money, and every thing elſe that they defare. 
Let us begin 'with vigour on our part, then 
call upon che other Greeks: convene; inſtruct, 
* exhort them. Thus it becomes a ſtate of ſueh 
* dignity as ours. If you think — 9 
* "IP may de intruſted to the 4 
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Hand .and ſo deſert its 1 55 ou 
„do not chink juſtly, Ic will be well 
« can protect themſelyes, , . No, this is your pro- 

« vince; this is that prerogative tranſmi 


* from your Anceſtors, the reward of all 1 


ann, 2 glorious, and grear dingen 


3. 


. was heard = favour and [END 


ie. and, in a ſhort time after, ſuccourg were ſent 


into Euboea, to. ſecure the attachment of | that 
iſland, and to bear down the partiſans of Ms: 
cedon. The command of theſe was wiſely i in- 


truſted to Phocion, whoſe merit and abilities de- 


termined them to apply to him, as their 
effectual reſource. i in caſes of importance, when 
their minds were not blinded by the partial re» 
preſentations of corrupted orators, and whoſg 
former. conduct made him particularly revered 
by the friends, and dreaded by the enemies. of + 
his country, in that Wang: to which he was now 


| 1 


Ae now, while Phocion ci into Eu» 
bos Demoſthenes was employed with no leſs 
diligence, as a ſtateſman, in oppoſing the Ma- 
cedonian intereſt in that iſland, By his negoci 
ations and intrigues he engaged many of the 
Euboean cities to deſert from the Macedonian, 
Philip's garriſons were expelled from ſome; 
! | others . 
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others ſhut their gates againſt them. The Sser. H. 


Athenian party became every where predomi- 


nant, and, in the principal places, was openly . 


eſpouſed. Thus the arms of Phocibn had ſcarce 
any difficulties to encounter: nor had this ge- 


neral an opportunity of diſplaying his conduct 
and reſolution, but with eaſe drove out Phi- 


liſtides from Oreum. Nor was Clitarchus fuf- 
fered to continue any longer in Eretria, although 
he had ſhewed ſome diſpoſitions for entering 


into engagements with Athens, and had, as well 


as Philiſtides, appeared in that city with over- 
tures for an accommodation. But this cautious 
general ſuſpected his finceriry or ſteadineſs, and 
now treated him as an enemy. With the reſt of 
the Macedonian adherents he was obliged to 
quit the iſland; and all Euboea, now freed from 
the Macedonian power, exulted in this revolu- 


tion, and cheerfully returned to its attachment 


with * — 


Tux FA fiate of this ſucceſs Demoſthe- 
nes aſſumes to himſelf, as the effect of his re- 
monſtrances and negociations. But his rival 
orator hath preſerved a remarkable anecdote, 
which, if true, doth no great honour to his 
diſintereſtedneſs and nobleneſs of mind. The 
people of Oreum, when they applied to Athens 
for alliſtance, are ſaid to have purchaſed the ſer- 


vices 
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2 — vices of Demolthenes, by engaging to-pay. him 


tate im 


and paid him intereſt at the rate of a drachma 
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& talent, if, by. his intereſt, they could Shtain 
effectual ſyccours. The condition was noy 
performed, and this private ſtipulation 1d be 
made good. But the efforts of the people 
Oreum to ſhake off the Macedonian re 
entirely exhauſted their finances, and left the 

and diſtreſſed. Ten Ws 
fore found themſelves obliged 10 apply 70 Pe- 
maſthenes, and to intreat, that he would remix 
this their debt; and, in ligu gf it, they promiſed 
to do him all the honour in their power, to 


erect a ſtatue af braſs in Oreum to him, they 


benefactor and deliverex. But Demoſthenes 
had a much greater regard to ſolid gain than 
any empty honour which they could confer upon 
him. He received their propoſal with. diſdain, 
and tald them he had no. fort of occaſion. far 
their piece of braſs: that Callias was fecyrity 
for the talent, and from Callias he. would ds- 
mand it. Thus diſtreſſed, the citizens of Oreum 
were obliged to age their public revenues 
to Demoſthenes as a ſecurity. for the money, 


per month for each mina, until they were 


enabled to diſcharge the principal Ia]. 
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Bor, by whatever motives the coadu@iof Ster- M. 
Demoſthenes might have beom aftuated on this 
occaſion, ur Athens it was recriued wich ll pof. 
ible honsur and dpplauſe: and, Mortiy uter Dem. : 
the fueceſs in Babes, che following decree was 25. 22290 
made a8 an KUNA U00 Terrain welle, | 


* tt the Athen üg u e run | 
of Out 'on''the- rwenuy*fifth day of the 

% mottth Camelion, the Lxontiiien tribe then 

« preſiding, at the motion of Ariftonicas, the 
on „following reſolution Was made: : 


„ WEtuexs Demoſthenes, the fon of OR 
* ſthenes uf the Pacanian tribe, hath, at matiy 
| «titnes, done various and eminent ſervices to 
the community of Athens, and to "many 
« of our 'confederates : and, at this time, hath, 
N « by his coutiſets, ſecured the imtereſts of the 
« ſtate, and particularly reſtored the liberties 
| « of certain cities in Euboea: as he hath ever 
©: vniformly perſevered in an unaterable affec- 
| c tion to the ſtate of Athens, and bott by words 
q and actions exerted himfelf;to'the utmoſt of tus 
power, in the ſervice of the Athenians, nd 
the other Gretks ;—lt is enacted by the ſe | 


5 lent; 1931. 156. -$0-that the intereſt which Demafheres 
received was 1 l. 188. 9d. nee 

of 121, 08, 6d. per cent. per ann. 
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golden crown ;; that this crown ſhall be pub · 
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Ferre 
* moſthenes; that he ſhall be crowned With a 


in the theatre on the feaſt of 
&« Bacchus, at the time of the performance of 
„ and that the care of thus 
* proc theſe honours ſhall be committed 
« to the preſiding tribe, and the director of the 
c public entertainments. 3 
« of Ariſtonicus of the Phrearian tribe. 


— great deſigns did not permit FD © 
| prevent the ſucceſs of theſe attempts of Athens 
in Euboea.. He had eſtabliſhed - his intereſt 
there; rather by i intrigue. than by direct force. 
In lending in his troops, he pretended to act 
from motives of tenderneſs to the diſtreſſes of 
the ſeveral ſtates, and a generous regard to their 
ſecurity. In modelling their governments he 
_proteſſed only an attention to their tranquillity; 
and, while he aggrandized his own ereatures, 
and eſtabliſhed his own influence and authority, 
he affected to appear wholly ſolicitous to ſup- 
port their lawful magiſtrates againſt faction and 
ſedition. He therefore might have thought it 
ſtill neceſſary to diſſemble, and not openly and 

violently to oppoſe the diſpoſition of the Eu- 

; — who now ſeemed generally inclined to 
| recury, 
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return to their old eonnexions with Athens. 
By ſuffering this ſtate to exert ſome force ſuc⸗ 


ceſsfully againſt his friends and garriſons, he 


loaded them with the odium of breach of faith, 


and diſregard to treaties, and gave any hoſti- 
lities, which he might hereafter find convenient 


to his ſchemes, . the appearance. of defence, or 


of warrantable revenge and reprizals,.. For theſe 
reaſons he ſeems to haye permitted the Athe- 


nians to exult in this their recoyery of Euboea, 


as the effect of ſuperior policy and vigour : and, 


in the mean time, made the molt effectual pre- 
parations for damping all their joy and exulta- 
tion in their late ſucceſs. For this purpoſe, 
having collected an army of thirty thouſand men, 
and made all the preparations which the im- 
portance of his deſign required, he marched 
directly to inveſt Perinthus, under the pretence 
that its inhabitants held intelligence with, the 
Athenian ſertlements in the Cherſoneſus, and 
contributed to the diſtreſs of his allies the Car- 
dians. * This city was very conſiderable. both by 
its ſituation, which was remarkably ſtrong, and 
by the commerce which was there carried on in 
great extent. It had ever been in that ſtrict 
alliance with Athens, which the mutual intereſt 
of theſe two cities made abſolutely neceffiry. 
Attica was ſupplied by Perinthus with a conſi- 
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derable part its corn and neceſſary proviſions, 
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bor IV. and Ptrinthus was every year enriched with 


Diod. ut 


5 an acceſſion as muſt diſtreſs and Wound his 


ſettled courage, which it appeared could not be 
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large ſums of money, which this 
drew from Attica. So that Philip muſt have 


conlidered the poſſeſſion of this city as an aceeſ- 
ſion of power in itlelf highly important, and 


re als in the tendereſt part. He brought 

he moſt formidable engines and prepars- 
tions ah a ſiege, up to the walls of Perinthus ; 
ind fully ſhewed his reſolution of gains 
the operations of the "ſiege with all imaginable 
vigour, and with every circumſtance of terrour, 
and every ipſtrument of deſtruction, which might 
drive the inhabitants to a ſubmiſſion,” But he 
here found an enemy worthy of his "reſolution! 

he Perinthians defended themſelves,” not'with 

the momentary ardour of men as yet unexpe« 
rienced i in dangers and fatigue, but with a ſteady 


abated by all the hardſhips and labours of 'a 
ſiege, carried on by a formidable enemy, who 
ſeemed . on their dedlructlen. e 

N ond e 
| Fame began with raifing towers of a beig ht 
ſufficient to command the walls of Perinctines 
from whence he poured into the town ſuch. vaſt 
quantities of miſſive weapons, 2s ſoon diſlodged 
the beſieged, and obliged them to remove to 


ſome diſtance, His battering rams were at the 


ſame 


eek ik e@if. . Ac. _ A3£4©& as CO „ 111 ls. Ls £4 Wa am 1 
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ſame time employed againſt the walls; bis ti- ster. H. 


ners were bufy at their foundations; and all the 


force of arms, of fire, and of labour, War ex. 


erted to gain the ton. By theſe means, u con · 
ſiderable breach was made in the walls, 
and the beliegers x vet by the prbſpect 
of a ſperu conqueſt,” "Bit they were nb mor. 
tified and unfuſpetted oppofirien.” The 
Perintxhlans preſented thermfelbes in artay of 
battle on the ruins of their fortificitivrisy and 


a ſecont wall now appvared to ſtop the progreſs 


of the enetny, which had been rated by the ci- 


tizens to # ſuſfieient height Nr ERGY en 
— ſeating tele reweet:"" 


2 12" 
- £ * 


D By tantincy; ſeblble or sene 
to which the people vf Ptrinthus were tedueed, 
and juſtly conceiving their dn imereſt "and 
ſafety cone ned in dhe defence of this town, 
ſent in great quantities of 'defenfive and offen- 


ſive weapons: and the Perinthians, encou 


by theſe ſupplies, redvubled their efforts, and 
confitmed themſelves in the 1 6f dying 


Wes 


in the naue of eee 


1 5 3 


Papp on his pen, puſhed on the fiege with 
unrelentihg vigour. - The beſieged Were quickly 
obliged to retire behind” the new walls, and 


4 ings, 


whoever ventured to appear at any of the open- | 
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Beo IV. ings, were the, ſure marks of the Magecdonian 


wor archersiand ingen, In order. $6prevept.all 
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16. ſect. 75 · 


adjacent diſtrict, reſerving only ſuck numbers 


|. dering; or of ſeeing their city taken by aſſault, 


ſoccours from being i ſet into the town, Philip 
conſtantly. detached large parties to ſeour all. che 


with himſelf as; were ſufficient to puſh on the 
ps ES was carried on, 2 1 F 


1 walls, che "befiged made: 2—— 
ſallies, but were ever repulſed with conſiderable 
loſs. At length, covered with wounds, worn 
out, and ready to fink under inceſſant zoilsy/ah 


moſt entirely exhauſted of their proviſions and 


ſupplies, they were now on the point of ſurren- 


and enpoſed to the fury of an enemy exaſpe- 
rated by oppoſition, when, unexpected relief ap- 


peared to animate their drooping n 
0 raiſe new difficulties to their n 

by 4419584 . 

en accounts of Philip's Wen and 

prong reports of the future ſchemes and de- 
figns of his ambition, were conſtantly received 
at the court of Perſia, They who ſpread 
theſe, reports, imagined that they ſhewed their 
zeal, NG the ſubje& of their fears 


irh all circumſtances of aggravation; and even 


che diſtance contributed to magnify the danger. 
. 5 | 8 His 


898 
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His attack of Perinthus was 


repre- 
ſented-as'a. dreadful inſtance of the vaſtneſs of we 


his deGgns; and his reſolution in executing them. 
Ochus was ſo affected by theſe reports, that he . 
ſome meaſures for oppoſing Philip's progrefs,. 
governments were adjacent to the coaſt, to exert 
to uſe all the means in their power for prevent- 
Macedonian. Mentor, the Rhodian, a faithful 
ſubject of Perſia, and a general of eminent abi- 
lities, had ſome time ſince performed a conſi- 
derable ſervice to his maſter, and deprived the 
Macedonian of many advantages, by making 
himſelf maſter of the perſon of Hermias, the 
ſatrap r 
who had deſerted the ſervice of his maſter, 
maintained an avowed rebellion againſt Ochus, 
profeſſed himſelf a zealous partiſan of Philip, 
and was in ſtrict intimacy and confidence with 
him, an aſſiſtant in many of his enterpriſes, 
and the partner in, all his counſels. For this 
purpoſe, Mentor was obliged to have recourſe 
to artifice, He gave Hermias aſſurances, that 
he had made his peace with the king of Perſia, 
ſo that he might now, without any apprehen- 
ſions, return to his allegiance, Hermias was 

wy 83 effectually 
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mias, to the governors: of the ſæveral tons des 


ſuſpicion of the decem; and, having thus re- 
FF Phitip*s arms. The ſatrap of Phyy gia, h 


prince, and to chrom imo Perinchus vaſt quan- 
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eſſectually deceived, and;' raſhly ventured ] 
come to an interview with | Mentor, Where be 
was inftantly made a priſoner. Mis ſeal. was = 
found about him, and enabled Mentor to coun- 
terfoit letters, which were nt, as fram Her- 


pendent on this ſatrap, and contained. directi oe 
to deliver up theſe rowns to the king of Per- 
fia. The orders were exequted without any 


moved this powerful obſtacle, Mentot - could; 
with greater (caſe; obſtruct the .progreſs«of | 


. afticutarly entruſted with this eomm iſſion 
means to decetve the vigilence of this 


tities of Proviſions and military ſtores, with 3 
Powerful reinforcement of troops, paid by Per- 


* d commanded by officers ſent for that 


* In loc. cit. t iz 


purp from Byzantium. Apollodorus, a cĩ- 

tizen of Athens, as * Pauſanias informs us, had 
the chief command. This ſtate, if we may de- 
pend on the aſſertions of Philip in his famous 
letter, had. actually ſent its deputies into Aſia, 
to rouſe the Perſian to a ſenſe of the danger tq 


be apprehended from the arms of Macedon : : 
while the emiſſaries of Perſia Were as induſtri- 


ous, on their part, to prevail on the  populas 


leaders ta exert themſelves, in order to animate 
the 
6 
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the zeal. of the Athenians, Demoſthenes him- $ 
lf is ſaid to have received. ſuch preſents fro: 
the great king, as gave his enemies an es 
< eo —— 
and OPEN 145 — WT 6 aA 
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8 * 16. ſect. 


ened by the ſupplies they had now received, rer 75. 


ſumed their former ardour : while Philip, who, 


on his ſide, promiſed himſelf the greater glory 


from the obſtinacy of their defence, was but the 
more animated to redouble his efforts. With 
his rams he beat down a conſiderable part 
of the new wall which the Perinthians had raifed 
behind the ruim of the outward fortification. In 
the plunder of the town, beſides the cxtraordiĩ · 
nary rewards appropriated to thoſe who ſhould 
marched up and attacked the beſieged at the 
ſeveral breaches ; and, at the ſame time, m order 


to divide their ſtrengrh, obliged his ſoldiers to 


| ſcale thoſe; parts of the walls which were yet 
ſtanding. All theſe efforts were ſupported by 
an infinite quantity of arrows, ſtones, and other 
miſſive weapons poured in from the machines 


and towers of the beſiegers. Thus were the 


Perinthians; after a reſiſtance almoſt incredible, 


at length obliged to abandon their walls, and to 


S 4 retire 


Gex NV * into their town, Where, "as" their laſt re- 
— they barricaded” all the frects and 


avenues. | TI Nan MB ESI 
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Aup now the e fluſhed with their 


wy advantage, and confident of ſuccefs, once more 


found a new obſtacle to encounter, which'the 


| adjacent quarters, 'abundance of arrows, and 


fituation of the town oppoſed to them. ' Perin- 
thus was built upon att iſthmus, and on an'emi- 
nence which ended as it were in a point, and 


formed a conical figure; ſo that the houſes, built 


in the manner of an amphitheatre, were ſo con- 
trived as to ſupport each other. All the mo- 
tions of the beſiegers were diſtinctly viewed from 
the eminences; and, if they attacked any of the 


other inſtruments of death, was at once ſhow- 


ered down upon them from the higher and re- 


moter parts. Thus was Philip, after various 
difficulties and dangers, at length mortified by 
a full conviction, that it would be impoſſible to 
gain the town by affault, without the loſs of a 
conſiderable part of his army. He therefore 
determined to change the ſiege into a blockade; 


and, taking with him ſuch a number of men as | 


might be ſufficient for forming other ſieges, he 
proceeded to attack ſome cities of the Propontis : 
he made inroads, and committed ravages, in the 
territories of Byzantium, but as yet concealed 


PHIUTP KING of MACEDON. ugg. 
his intentions of beſieging that city, The By- Ster. u. 
zantines, however, were duly ſenſible of their 2 1 
danger; and, in order to oblige him to declare 

his deſigns, and to lay them open to the world, 

they kept cloſe within their walls, even with an 

one of their principal citizens, was diſpatched-to 5. 
Athens, in order to engage that ſtate in the de- 
fence of Byzantium, and to obtain the neceflary 
ſuccours againſt the danger immediately im- 
pending over a place of ſuch importance. 


Tux attention of Athens was already engaged 
to Philip's motions, and its aſſemblies employed 
in debating and conſulting : for thus far they 
were ever eaſily influenced by the appearance of 
danger. The aſſiſtance afforded by Perſia to 
Perinthus, and the repreſentations of the depu- 
ties and emiffaries of this city, raiſed new com- 
motions, and diſpoſed the Athenians to contri- Dem. Phil, 
bure, by their efforts, to repel the common dan- * 
ger. The friends of Macedon, on the other 
hand, repeated all their former arguments, and 
continued, by all their eloquence and artifice, 
to recommend tranquillity and ſecurity. Aris. 
ſtodemus ſeems, on this occaſion, to have perſe- 
vered in his attachment to Philip, and to have, 
with a remarkable zeal, urgedevery motive that 
might calm the ſuſpicions, and allay the fer- 

ment, 


E 


As ire aN 


ern., ment, raiſed among his countrymen. Many 


an af 


” honeſt citizens, whoſe conſciouſneſa of theweak. 
neſs and eorruptions of the ſtate. made them 
dread thecanſequences of an open rupturezzoined 
with the partiſans of Macedon, and declared for 
— pacific meaſures;. The enemies of: Philip, on 


the contrary, repreſented the inſolence and out- 


| ' pajen\vfichia/ prince with all poſſible heat am 


and the ſafety of Athens, as all demanding the 
moſt vigorous reſolutions, and moſt ſpeedy and 
effectual efforts for circumſcribing the inordinate 
power of Philip, and ſtemming, that torrent 
which threatened to involve all Greece in ruin. 
The aſſembly, as uſual, was diſtracted and di - 


vided, till at length Demoſthenes aroſe, and, 


down all oppoſition, and put an end at once to 
all further debate. The oration, pronounced 
by this leader on the preſent occaſion, commonly 
called the fourth Philippic, is principally com 
poſed of the ſame arguments and motives ſo. of- 


ten urged before, and with ſuch. addreſs. and 
vehemence; and, now retouched, enlivened, and 
improved, preſented in a ns or Ae 
Fo in a different —_— art 


Nen nenen he „ 
evnlderation of the theatrical money: but his 
ſenti- 


num (KING OF: MACEDON. 
ſentiments nom appear ſomewhat. of. a different Ster. 


kind from thoſe-which he, formerly profeſiec 
Theſe theatrical diſtributions ſeem to have been 


the ſeveral. orders of the ſtate. The poor werg 
ever dilatizfied. that the nicher citizens ſhared 
the largeſies, which they conſidered as ch ae 
peculiar right and the rich beheld, Wi 
tience, the diſſipatian of the public funds, which 
caſt the Whole weight of the ſupplies on them, 
But there, was {till a greater cauſe of coniplaint. 
The revenues of the ſtate were not always ſuffi, 
cient to defray the immenſe expences of feaſts 
tious leader, ho was willing to gain popularity, 
would propaſe to tax the rich, or perhaps, by his 
infamous calumnies, raiſe a proſecution, which 
would bring in a large pecuniary fine. The rich, 
it may be imagined, were alarmed at ſuch, pro- 
ceedings,z they inveighed loudly againſt. the au- 
thors of them; and ſometimes ventured to ac- 
cuſe them in form, and to bring them to a trial. 
When their baſeneſs and evil deſigns were pub - 
lickly expoſed, the people were aſhamed ta ayow 
their intentions of ſupporting ſuch flagrant injuſ: 
tice z their clamours were loud againſt the perſon 
accuſed z, but as, in all judicial proceſſes, they 


gave their yateg by ballar, they then had an op- 


parivaity.of Gaving their friend. 3 
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E Long: yet 1 will ſpeak : for 1 think 1 enn 


8 may or de ey of bern, 0 
Dan en ene 5 l ON "7" By 
Tusk js another affair, Abereln hs Pb 
« harh” bsen injured; which hath been #tacked 
« moſt "unjuttly "and indecently; which is the 
content pretence of thoſe who refuſe to per. 
form their to the ſtate; to'which"you 
ill find the blame of every omiſſton, which 
« every man is guilty of, conſtantly transferred; 
I cannot ff 


peak of it without great apprehen- 


4 ſerve my country, by advancing ſome things, 
4 both in behalf of the poor againſt the rich, 
« and of the rich againſt the neceſſitous: if we 
i firſt baniſh thoſe invectives unjuſtly thrown out 
_ «againſt the theatrical funds; and thoſe fears, 
that ſuch an appointment cannot ſubſiſt with- ' 


A out ſome diſmal conſequences; an appointment 


« which, above all others, may be moſt condu- 
ive to our intereſt, and n 
* firengrh to the whole community. 2 


« ATTEND then, „ I tht plc Geri 
* who are thought neceſſitous. There was a 
« time, not long fince, when the ſtate could not 
<« raiſe more than one hundred and thirty ta- 
„ lents; and yet none of thoſe who were to 
* command, or to contribute to _ TR 
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« of a galley, ever had recourſe to the pretegce 
« of poverty to be exempted; from their: duty + 
« but veſſels were ſent out, money was: ſupplied, 


= 


« and:nane of our affairs neglected. After this, 
( thanka to Fortune l) our revenues were con- 


« ſiderably improved ʒ and, inſtend of one hun- 
« dred, roſe to four hundred talents; and this 


« without any loſs to the wealthy citizens bur 


« rather with advantage; for they ſhare the 
public affluence, and juſtly hare it. Why 


« then do we teproach each other ? Why have 


« we recourſe to ſuch pretences to be exempeed 


« from our duty, unleſs we envy the poor thar 


* ſupply: with wlüch Fortune © hath fuvoured 
them I do not, and I chink no one ſhoult 
— v — 
« not find the young ſo de void of reſpect do cars, 
or indeed any one ſo unreaſonable and abſurd, 
« as to refuſe to do his duty, unleſs all others du 
« quite as much: ſuch perverſeneſa would ren- 
« der a man obnoxious to the laws againſt un- 
« dutiful children. For to nothing are we more 
e inviolably bound, than to a juſt and cheerful 
« diſcharge of that debt, in which both nature 
and the laws engage us to our parents. And 


Las we, each of us, have our particular parents, 


* ſo all our citizens are to be eſteemed the com- 


* mon parents of the ſtarez and therefore,” ins 


- -* iead of depriving them of what the ſtate bes 
a ſtows, 


* 4 2 * 
2. 


e theſe principles; they will act ugreably int to 
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Iv. © Rows; we ought, if there was not this pto. 
a viſion, to find out ſome other means uf ſupply. 
« ing their neceſfitien. I the rich prbutrd upon 


<. juſtioe only, but to good) polic)i: c fori t rob = 
6 ſome: men of their! neceſſary: ſuhſiſtetibeʒ; ia to 
$; raiſe: a ene 
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To weaned lower nt ans give this ad- 


vice: that they ſhould remove thoſe grievancos 


* which the wealthier members fo loudly and fo 
juſtly complain of: (for I nom proceed in de 
manner I propoſed, and ſhall not ſeruple to 
« offer ſuch truths as may be favourable to the 


rich.) Look aut, not through Athens any, 


_ * ſary, ? When they behold certain pexlons charg 


<< but eyety: other nation; and, in my opinion 
<« you will not find a man of ſo cruel, ſo inhuman 
i diſpoſition, as to complain, when, he ſees 
pont men, men who even want the neceflaries 
« of life, receiving theſe appointments. Where 
<« then lies the difficulty ? Whence this animo- 


< ing, private fortunes with thoſe demands which 
6 were uſually anſwered by the public; hen 
they behold the propoſer of this immediately 
6 riſing in your eſteem, and (as far as your pro- 
« tection can make him) immortal; when they 
find your private votes entirely different from 
cc your 


y 


„ inviolable right eget: 
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indignation is 
4 — — no xn 
« ſhould" Be ſhared by alf itt members. The 
« rich fhdtld have their” Tives and fortunes well 
« ſecuredf chat ſoz when "ay danger thicatens 
them country, their opulence muy be applied 
„wd ia dec e 
« the public tteaſure, ud it tea is, the Pro 
« of all; and be content with their juſt . — 1 
« but ffiould eſteem an privace foredines, — 
Thus 


* is 4 fſmall ſtate riſes 0 , x greaton 
„ al © KIT! oO IOW 


an (mod in 10 grixis} 2.1 
an — that all here ſaid 
in defence of the theutrioal appointments, is ex- 
preſſed with a caution and veſerve quite oppoſite 
to his uſual openneſs und freedom; and which 
plainly betrays a conſciouſneſs of being inconſiſt᷑- 
ent with} tis former ſentiments, Ho fur he 
may be extuſed by the ſuppoſed neceſfity of 
yielding to the violent prepoſſeſſions of the peo- 
ple, and giving up u favourite point, cannot 
pretend to determine. But it is certainly not 
very honourable to Demoſthenes to ſuppoſe (with 
Vlpian 2) that his former oppoſition was merely * Rg 
perſonal; and that the death of Eubulus now =s 


put an end to it. 


Tus 


1 
EW 
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Boos IV- .;, Tag, ſum of his advice, on the pr — 
gency, is this, that they ſhould ob 
ver in which Philip was endeavouring 29 fle 
them, and imitate it in their oppoſſtion z that 
they ſhould make all poſſible preparations 0 de · 
fend themſelves, and annoy, the enemy z that 
they ſhould ſend effectual and ſpeedy ſupplies w 


thoſe who were now engaged with him; and that 


they ſhould enter into an immediate alliance 


moment, urged with all freedom, 9 92 25 


ticularly attacks deen a 1 


with the king of Perſia, a meaſure which, (either 
actuated by private or by public ſpirited motives) 
he repreſents as of the utmoſt importance, par- 


ticularly. as it would enable them to gain a large 
_ ſupply of money. He hints (as is ſuppoſed) at 


the ſeizing of Hermias, from whom the king of 
Perſia could now extort a full conteflion-of the 
deſigns which Philip meditated againſt Aſia, ſo 
as to receive the moſt unſuſpected proof of the 
danger to be apprehended from the Macedonian. 
Through the whole addreſs he inveighs;/ with 
great ſeverity, againſt corrupted leaders and ors 


tors who had ſold themſelves to the enemy of 


their country: and, towards the concluſion, par- 


rrophs 


Taz oration is "his emphatically cloſed: 
% You. have now heard truths of the highelt 


« and 


_ea.D4 * * * * —_— OY" * 


* p . TT 


GOT IT" IOC 


- which Leodamas, | the commanding officer, 


was intended to be ſent to Lemnos. This pre- 


 PHILAPKING: OF MACEDON. — 
« and zeal, Ton have hoard u ſpesch ust filed Seen th 


« with ftattery, danger, and deceit, ealcularadeg 
bring gold to the ſpeaker, and to reduce the F 
« ſtate into che power of its enemies: ir remains, | 
4 rherefove, that the whole tenour of your- con- 
duct be reformed. If not, that utter deo 
lation, which will be feund in 8 
A 


Tux nad and 1 of Hand 
were not entirely ineffe&tual. The Athemtans 
came immediately to 2 reſolution of difpatc | 
ſuccours to thoſe tom which were attacked by 
Philip, and inſtantly began to execute their in- 
tentions by ſending ro the Helleſpont a flert laden 
wich proviſions. This fleet anchored in view of 
Selymbria, a city of en in alliance 
with Athens, and now- beſiegett by 
Philip. The commander ſeems to have fup- 
poſed that the treaty,” which ſilt formally ſub- 
liſted between Athens and Macedon, would pro- 


te& him from all hoſtilities ; but in this he was 


deceived z for his fleet was inſtantly furrounded 
and ſeized by Amyntas, who commanded” the 
naval force of Macedon. - The lading was exa- 
mined, and found to confiſt A 2. 


ſiſted had been purchaſed at the Helleſpant, wad 


Vol. II. T | tence | 


4 
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— tener was not ſuſfitientiy ſpatious to decide the 


la loc. 


| 2 Philip: ResoLveo, that it ſhall be the care 


penetration of Philip. There could be but lir- 
tle doubt of the real deſtination of this fleet: 


the diſtreſs of the Selymbrians, and the late 
reſolution of the Athenians, were well known: 


F 
. mes * 1 mig 
* 185 1600 $5 * $0}! | WA 11 


Tur — 4 this event — the 


agitation of the Athenians, and once more af. 
forded a ſubject of warm debate to: their aſſem- 
blx. The following decrees, made on this occa- 
ſion, are preſeryed by, * Demoſthenes, who re 


preſents this action as the firſt open and ayowed 


| declaration of hoſtilities on the part of Philip: 


t Fi; 
* 0 1 the archonſhip, of Neocles, an aſſembly 
5 * extraordinary being convened by the generals 
« f in the month Boedromion, Eubulus, the fon 
« of Mneſitheus, of the Cyprian tribe, propoſed 


« the following reſolution : 


A Wurrzas the generals have eee to 8 
10 aſſembly, that Leodamas our admiral, toge- 
< ther with twenty ſhips ſent under his command 
to import corn. from the Helleſpont, have 
e been taken and brought into Macedon, by 
&* Amyntas, a commander in the ſervice of king 


« of 


* — 9 * 4 


wo CO Pg Sy oY = 


th WD WD” Wo 


S Ras . 7 © 


* of the pryranes and generals, that the ſenate be Ster. k. 


« conyened, and ambaſſadors choſen, Who ſhall — 


repair to Philip, and demand the diſmiſſion of 
« the admiral, the veſſels, and the ſoldiers ; that 
« they be inſtructed to declare, that, if Amyntas 

« hath in this acted through ignorarice, the com- 

% munity of Athens hath no complaints to urge | 
« againſt him; that, if their officer hath any- 
« wiſe exceeded his commiſſion, they are ready 
* to take cognizance of his offence and to 

e puniſh him as his inadvertence may have me- 

« rited : but if neither of theſe be the caſe, but 

« that this outrage be the ſole act either of the 

« perſon who gave or who received the com- 

« miſſion, that the ambaſſadors ſhall demand an 
« explicit declaration, and report the ſame, that 

« the people of Atkens may determine on ſuch 
« meaſures as may be proper for them to purſue.” 


Tar ambaſſadors were accordingly named, by Dem. de 
. 0 . Coron, ſect. 
virtue of the following decree: 23, 


<« In the archonſhip of Neocles, on the laſt 
* day of the month Boedromion, by a reſolution 
of the ſenate, 


« Tae prytanes and generals having reported 
the determination of the general aſſembly, that 
* ambaſſadors be ſent to Philip to demand the 

Si « reſto- 


' 
4 
; 
' 
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Book IV. 4 reſtoration of the ſhips, ind nee feb: 
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* tiona, 2 eee 1.4 
* aſſembly. ee 


Tu petſons, obaſen to be cnjraſted wi 
6 Male e. Cephiſophop, Democritus, 
« and Pohycratus. - Ariſtophan, the Cathocydian, 


8 r eee eee 


« the tribe Hippothoontis. 


Taus commiſſioned and inftryted, theſe aw 
baſſadors repaired to Philip, whom they pow 
found at the Helleſpont. Although this prince 
could not but ſee through the fallacy of the alle- 
gations relative to the deſtination of the Athenian 
ſhips, yet it was at preſent neceſſary to avoid an 
open rupture with that ſtate, and to appear to 
Greece as acting with extraordinary candour and 
moderation. He therefore ordered that the veſſels 
mould be releaſed; and diſmiſſed the Athenian 
deputies with the following letter addreſſed 40 
their ſtate : 


.:: Ding bin tees, 
„% and people of Athens, health. 


* I Have received three of your citizens in 
4 quality of ambaſſadors, who have conferred 
with me about the diſmiſſion of certain ſhips 


6c . GA Leodamas commanded, I cannot but 
6 


c confider 


x* — — — 1 9 * — 


r 


_ PHILIP KING or MACEDON. y 
« conſider it as an extraordinary inſtunte of S*&#: I. 
« weaknefs, to imagine, that 1 can poſſibly he- | 
« eve that theſe ſhips were really intended ro 
import vorn, from the Helleſpont, for Lem- 
« nos, and that they were not really ſent for 
« the relief of the Selymbrians, who: are now - 


« befieged by me, and -who are by no. means 
included in that treaty of  pdcification, by 
« which. wt ſand mutually engaged. Theſe 
« were the orders which your officer received; 
« not from the people of Athens, but from cer- 
« tain magiſtrates, and others now in private 
« ſtations, Who are by all means ſolicitous to 
engage the people to violate their engages 
ments, and to commenee hoſtilities againſt 
« me. This they have much more at heart 
*« than the relief of Selymbria, fondly imagining 


( that they may derive advantages from ſuch a 


rupture. Perſuaded as I am, that our mu- 
« tual intereſt requires us to fruſtrate their 
« wicked ſchemes, I have given orders that the 
« veſſels brought in to us ſhall be immediately 
« releaſed : and, for the future, do you re- 


move thoſe pernicious counſellors from the 


« adminiſtration of your affairs, and let them 
« feel the ſeverity of your juſtice; I ſhall, on 
e my part, endeavour to adhere inviolably to my 
« treaty, Farewell. 


T 3 Tur 
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Philoſtrat. 
Soph. p. 
435. 
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Tus receipt of this letter raiſed riew-commo- 
dans id the aſſembly, and afforded the ſeveral 
parties, and popular leaders, new ſubject for 
oppoſition and debate, In the mean time, Leon, 
the Byzantine ambaſſador, continued at Athens, 
without an opportunity of executing his com- 


miſſion. He had from time to time ſplicited 
an audience, but ſtill found difficulties and de- 


to the revolted allies of Athens in the ſocial 


war, was ſtill remembered, and mentioned with 


reſentment; and the partiſans of Philip took 
pains to dwell invidiouſly on this ſubject. At 
length, however, he obtained permiſſion to ad- 
dreſs himſelf to an aſſembly, and for that pur- 
poſe appeared in the gallery where «the public 


ſpeakers were uſually ſtationed to harangue the 
people. His perſon was by no means of —— 


kind which commands immediate reſpect. 


ſtature was low; his legs remarkably — 


and his belly round and prominent. At ſight 
of this extraordinary figure, the people, who 
were of all men moſt paſſionately fond of ridi- 
cule, who could readily find out, or even create, 
ſomething ludicrous in every object, forgot the 
reſpect due to his character, and inſtantly burſt 
into loud and tumultuous peals of laughter. 
Leon was not in the leaſt diſtoncerted. As ſoon 
as he could gain attention, © Men of Athens,” 
ſaid 
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PHILIP-EING OF MACEDON? 2 
ſaid he, you laugh at my perſon; Tou would) Szer. n. 


„laugh much more, were yon do ſee myiwiſess 
She is ill leſs than I am; and yet, ben we 


« diſagree, the whole city of Byzantium" is t 
« {mall to hold us.“ [c] The | Athemans, - 
charmed with this preſence of mind, with which 
he recalled them to the buſineſs of their meet»; 
ing, and preſented to their view the danger of 
thoſe diviſions which had long been one great 
cauſe of all their difficulties, changed their con- 
tempt into applauſe, and gave him the moſt 
favourable attention. In an eloquent, forcible, 
and natural diſcourſe, he convinced them of 

the great importance of a vigorous oppoſition 

to the aſpiring and enterpriſing king of Mace- 

don; and of uniting their forces with thoſe of 

Byzantium, which might enable them to check 

the progreſs of his arms. Convinced by his 

reaſons,. and influenced by his addreſs, the people Pl. is 
inſtantly decreed that a powerful fleet ſhould be 
equipped, and ſent to the Helleſpont. Their 
force, if properly conducted, might have proved 
an effectual obſtacle to the deſigns of Philip; 
but unhappily the command was intruſted to 


[e] We have a ſimilar account in Athenaeus, (I. 12. p. 
550.) of Python's ſuppreſſing a ſedition at Byzantium, by 
obſerving to the people that his wife was more corpulent 
than himſelf, and that yet, when they agreed, one little bed 
was ſufficient for them, &c. 


T 4 Chares. 


＋ 
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Boat IV. Chares. - His perſon! and addreſs phumiſed en: 


and vourage:. "His intereſt in tlie um- 
popular leaders in his pay. And thus corrup- 
tion and intrigue defeated the moſt yigoroug 
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ON now ſalled from che "EY * Boox IV. 
more intent on gratifying his avarice and Sxcr. III. 


luxury, than on executing the important com- vn. 
miſſion which his country had imprudently 
aſſigned to ſuch a general. The towns by Putin 
which he failed, refuſed to admit him into 
their ports, fo univerſally were his vices and 
inabilities the objects of terrour and ſoorn. He 
was thus obliged to wander for ſome time along 
the coaſt, oppreſſing the allies and dependent 
ſtates of Athens by his ſevere exactions; while 
the enemy deſpiſed him, and, from his conduct, 
derived the moſt favourable expectations of 
ſucceſs. At length, this general appeared be- 
fore Byzantium. But here, as in other places, 
he was treated with ignominy; and the Byzan- 
tines abſolutely refuſed to open their gates to a 
an, from whom they had no expectations of 
Toes y effegtiva aſſiſtance, and whoſe conduct would 
probably aggravate their diſtreſs, and increas 
their difficulties, „ I 


STUNG 


65 


Nox IV. 


— 
Ons. I. 23. 


8 


of his ſhips, 
and died during the engagement. 


c Gryek: emperours, 


Oliv, I. 13. 
P. 239. 


* du Orb, cedonian fleet, which lay at anchor before Chal. 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF 
grun with this diſgrace, and determined, 
mee eee eee 
tines of their miſtake, he bore down on the Ma- 


cedon where the Byzantines commanided, ) and, 


by permiſſion of the king of Perſia,” maintained 


a garriſon, But Amyntas, Philip's admiral, 
prevented his attack. He came obt to meet 
him, fell furiouſly upon his fleet, ſunk ſeveral 
and took others. Damalis, the 
«i of Chatcs, Ae him in this ee 
She was in- 
rerred on the coaſt of Aſia, to which the ſhat- 
tered remains of the Athenian fleet retired, and 
where her epitaph was Extant under the "os 


— 


Tus defeat . which 
had been entertained of Chares, and encouraged 
Philip to avow his deſigns againſt Byzantium, 
and to commence hoſtilities againſt this impor- 
rant town, It was, by its ſituation, remarkably 
ſtrong. On three ſides the fea rendered it inac» 
ceſſible; on the fourth, by which only it could 
be attacked, it was ſtrongly defended by a large 
and deep trench, with towers raiſed to a conſi- 
derable height, and at a ſmall interval from 


each other; in each of which, beſides the uſual 
guards, there was a maſtiff kept at the public 


bl 


PRILIP KING OF MACEDON. ofg 
charge: a procaution uſual in alt the” Grecian Sen, UL. 
turnal actacks, -- The inhabitants were, well fups Dio. Sic.1. 
plied; with proviſions: and cher neren 
Chios and Rhodes, in conſequence of ancient 
friendſhip and treaties. which Ril ſubſiſted, had 
thrawn. in conſiderable. fucopursy fo that, when 
Philip began the fiego by tis battering engipes, 
the Byzantines truſted entirely 


of their walls, and tho condition of their wen-; Une 
and, without making any fallies, fuffered the 2 
befiegers to carry on their works without inter- 
ruption. Philip determined to take advantage 
of this ĩnaction, and, if poſſible; to become 
maſter of the town by ſurpriſe. Ne aſſected 
an obſtinate- reſolutian of making # breach in 
the walls, and of proceeding by afault, white, 
in the mean time, he made all poſſible diſpoſi- 
tions for the execution of his real deſign, For 
this, he choſe out a night remarkably dark and 
gloomy; and ordered a large party of the braveſt 
and moſt enterpriſing of his Macedoniens to 
ſcale the walls. They had already croſſed the 
trench and fixed their ladders ; and ſore of 
them had even mounted the walls, When this n. 
bold project was at once defeated by the maſtiſſa 
that were ſhut up within the towers: their 
barkings and bayings rouſed the centinels, and 
informed them of the enemy's approach. = 
whole 


. 


® 


lamp was kept burning continually by night and 
day, to expreſs their gratitude to the goddeſs, 


1A. 0 to be apprehend an in this ,univeſa-con 
v5 Bar 98 able . 

beſiegers were already 
: which now iſſued out tumultubuſſy from their 
2 a bright meteor appeared in the air, and 
bled them to diſtinguiſh their friends, 


the enemy, who had by this time gained the 


and, in the ardour of their acknowledgments, 


able a manner, to ſupply the abſence. of her 
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maſters of the town, and the ſeveral Parties, 


reſpective ſtations, were juſt on the point of fall. 
ing blindly. on each othet :; When on a: ſudden 


rheir-forces, and to march in ſome order againſt 


rampart. The Macedonians were, with much 
difficulty, repulſed 3 and retired with all the ho- 
nour which a brave, though unſ ucceſsful n. 
Priſe, EY I: ne elt 2d 


=» * 
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Tux ESE Wicked * 
tunely to direct their motions, the Byzantines 
aſcribed to the peculiar fayour of the gods 


dedicated a ſtatue to Hecate, before which a 


who had been pleaſed, in ſo effectual and ſeaſon- 
luminary. 
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Wurn this ſtratagem was thiis' defeated; Fe 
Philip-Geteentined rely entirely on the valour 
of his men, and continued the operations of the 
liege, with the ſame indefatigable diligence and 
vigour with Oe: 2 had been firſt com- 
menced (al. * 0 7 40 3a 7? 
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received at Athens, that. Chares had been de- con. 


nied admittance into Byzantium. This che 
n * eee en 0 . 
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[a] Was Philip was e dr, in this ee faid 
by the abbreviator of Trogus (L. 9. C 1.) to have raiſed 
conſiderable ſums of money by piracy ; and, by the, capture 
of one hundred and ſeventy ſhips, to have teſtored the de- 
clining tate of his finances. Plutarch alſo (de Fort. Alex. 
Orat. 1. p. 327.) aſſerts, on the authority of ;Qneſicritus, 
an ancient author, that Philip was at this time to hundred 
talents in debt. We have likewiſe an account, in Polyaenus, 
(1. 4. c. 2: fir, 2.) of a mutiny in his army, occaſioned by 
the want of pay; which muſt have been about this time. 
The ſoldiers crowded round the king, at a time hen he 
was engaged in ſome gymnaſtic exerciſes, and elamouted 
loudly for their money, *© Right!” ſaid Philip, “ my 
brave fellow-ſoldiers! money you muſt have and, for 
« this purpoſe, you ſee me ſtrengthening my body, in order 
„to march againſt the Perſian, who hath riches to fatisfy 
* you all.” — He then ruſhed through the midſt} of them, 
plunged into an adjacent pool, and there continued 
till the ſoldiers, who waited till the king ſhould conclude 
his exerciſes, and be at leiſure to anſwer their demands, by 
degrees forgot their complaints, grew quiet, and Nr | 
© 


i IN, the natural. conſequence. of the niifguided veal 
Te of their. countrymen, and. a Net 0d the juſt 
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ne and integrity of their; counſels, wha had 
recommended pacific  mealuzes, ©, We have 
<« officiquily ſent our lems,” faid they, * to join 
<« with - thoſe who are really the enemies of 
„ Athens, and as enemies they have treated 
* u: we have diſcovered. qur hoſtile inten- 


to inflame his juſt reſentment, while we are 
« diſgracefully precluded from giving any op» 
« poſition to his deſigns.” Errour, miſrepre- 
ſentation, clamour, - and diviſion, prevailed as 
ufual in the aſſembly of the people, who were 
entirely at a loſs where. to fix the blame of their 
diſappointment, and bow. to remedy the incon- 
veniencies of it: when 'Phocion, their experi- 
enced and fairhfut citizen, arofe; and at once 
put an end to the confuſion, At this time 
my cauntrymen,” ſaid he, the meaſures 
* which-you have taken for the preſervation of 
«your allies, and for repelling the commen 
danger, were by no means unworthy of your 
« dignity. On the other hand, the fuſpicions.of 
| our allies are but too well founded, Let us not 
< condemn that diffidence which the conduct 
« of our leader hath juſtly raiſed in every city 
©% which our fleets have viſited. It is to Chares 
Land to his rapacious and inſatiable cruelty, 


« which 


* 
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« which have rendered him the tet Seer. Df. 
whi re the terrour and de- 


« teſtation of our allies; to his weakneſs and 
miſconduct, which have rendered him the ſcorn 
« and ſport of all our enemies, that we muſt 
« jmpute the inſult on our ſtate. He it is who 


e hath made us ſuſpected and dreaded, even 


« by thoſe who cannot oY fublilt without 
« our ſuccours .. oy 


77 


7 * \ 


STRUCK with the force and candour of this Plot. 
declaration, the people at once reſolved on a cica 


new armament, and inſtantly nominated Pho- 
cion himſelf to the command, wiſcly intruſting 
to their brave old general the important charge 
of relieving Byzantium. He accepted the com- 


mand, and, having raiſed his levies, ſet ſail for 


that city. At his arrival, he gave every aſſu 
rance of his juſt and kind intentions; and, to 
allay all ſuſpicions and diſtruſt, all fears of op- 
preſſion and irregularity, propoſed to encamp 
without the walls. But his illuſtrious reputation 
had already ſecured him all the honour and con- 
fidence which his virtues merited ; Leon had 
inſpired the Byzantines with the moſt favourable 
ſentiments of his old friend and fellow-ſtudent; 
and offered to be himſelf reſponſible for the 


ſincericy and integrity of his conduct. Their 


gates were therefore opened to Phocion, as to 
their protector and deliverer; his forces were 
Vol. II. U _ entertained 
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Bopx IV. entertained with all the tenderneſs and regard 


| who had made a formidable inroad into Scythia, 
and 


which friendſhip cauld infpire ; and they; by an 
exact regularity of canduct and diſcipline, and 
8 ſtrict and diligent: attention to the defence of 


the town, confirmed and rewarded the Byzgn- 


rines : who were now taught to revere their in- 
offeaſive behaviour towards the citizens, and 
the intrepidity with which they ſuſtained/ the 
aſſaults of the W 


| Daher rnb ee ht a NG 
inforcement; all his artifice, all his refolution; 
and all the efforts of a brave and numerous ar- 
my, had been exerted, for a conſiderable time, 
without effect. He therefore became fenfible of 
the difficulties which he encountered, and de- 
ſpaired of the ſueceſs of his daring enterprize. 
An event, which now occurs to be explained, 
confirmed him in his reſolution of raifing the 
fiege, and, at the fame time, removed all ups 


| pearance of neceffity or diſgrace. 


Ar the time when Philip matched io lay fiegs 
to Perinthus, he was met at Apollonis by cer. 
tain perſons who aſſumed the character of am- 
baſſadors from Atheas king of Scythia; and, as 
commiſſioned by him, implored the aſſiſtance 
of Macedon againft the king of the Iſtrians, 


\ 


F 
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* 


and thus Infeſted and diſtreſſed the dominions ster. tf; 


of thtir water. Tiefe artibafſadors, the more 
effetttally to en gage the afnſtance of Philip 
againft' an enetny, who by this time ſeems to 
have reduced their country to the utmoſt ex- 
tremlty, promiſed; in the name of their maſter, 


to 8 bo to Philip che ſucceſſion to his king- 


dom, if, by his arms, Acker wht vet You 
the preſent danger. The propofal was highly 


2oretable to wg of Philip. He in- 


ſtately ordered 4 body of forces to march to 


the affiftance of Scythia, and promifed to follow = 


them in perſon; #4 ſoon as his affairs ſhould 
permit him. The dearh of the king of the 
Iſtrians, which 


and rendered the interpeficion of Macedon un- 
neceſſary. And nom the king of Seythia diſ- 
avowed all the propoſitions made by thoſe who 
called themſelves his ambaſſadors. He declared, 
that it was not at all probable that he had de- 
ſired the affiſtance of che Macedonians, who 
were only able to engage with men, while he 
himſelf was at the head of an army which could 
combat with cold and famine : nor could he 
think of 
he had a ſon capable of inheriting his crown and 
dignity. Philip then ſent to defire that he would 
at leaft gravify the forces which he had detached 

as © | to 


in the cobrfe of theſe 
tranſactions, rene ved Atheas from his difficulties, 


appointing Philip his fucceflor, when 
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2 ; Plut. in 
Apophth. 


A ſort of difference between me and my groom,” 
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to his relief, by granting them their pay. His 
ambaſſadors, at their arrival in Scythia, found 


the king in his ſtable, employed in the cate of 


his horſe. When they expreſſed their ſurpriſe, 
he aſked them whether their maſter did not em- 


ploy himſelf in the ſame manner. Fot my 
« part,” ſaid he, © in time of peace, I make no 


When they came to open their commiſſion, and 

talk of buſineſs, he coldly told them, that all 
Scythia could not command ſo much wealth as 
might gratify ſuch a potentate as Philip, and 
that he deemed it more eligible to dffer no- 
thing, than to make an offer unworthy, of their 


| maſter; that the barren ſoil and ſevere clim 


Philoſtratus, 
I, 2, P. 485. 


of Scythia, rendered the inhabitants more fi- 
ſtinguiſhed by their extraordinary vigour and 
bravery, than by their riches. Cee 


Tus anſwer was now reported to the king 


of Macedon when haraſſed by the obſtinate 


defence of the Byzantines, and gave him a fair 
pretence of abandoning his preſent enterpriſe, 
and marching againſt Atheas. And now, re- 
ſolved to quit the ſiege of Byzantium, but at the 
ſame time to retire with a good grace, he de- 
manded an interview with Leon, who com- 
manded in the town. A ceſſation of arms en- 


_ * * before Philip, and, with 
that 
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that boldneſs which a free government inſpires, Ser. III. 


deſired to know for what reaſon the king of Ma- 
cedon thus attacked a town which had never 
given him the leaſt umbrage. Philip anſwered 
ingenuouſly, that the. ſituation of Byzantium 
rendered the poſſeſſion of it neceſſary to his de- 
ſigns; that he conſidered the City as a miſtreſs 
whom he had long wooed and courted, and had 
determined to force to a compliance. 
« Alas ! fir,” replied Leon, pointing to the ma- 
chines which were raiſed againſt the town, it 
jg not thus that lovers addreſs themſelves to 
« their miſtreſſes: theſe are not the entertain- 
ments which they provide for them.” Philip 
aſſured him that the operations of the ſiege 
ſhould immediately ceaſe; and, having directed 
him to declare to the Byzantines, that the ge- 
neral good of Greece was the ſole end of all his 
actions, he raiſed the ſiege, and 25. 6 
r into Scythia. 


at 


nd thoſe motives of honour and Wang 
which invited Philip into Scythia, he had other 
political reaſons to determine him to carry his 
arms into that country. His great deſign was 
to humble the Athenians; but it was by no 
means a favourable opportunity for declaring 
war againſt them, when he had been foiled in 
two grams undertakings, and obliged to raiſe 
U 3 two 
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two different ſieges, ſo as to ſully the glory of 
his arms, and to re-·animate the courage of his 
enemies, In advaneing therefore ta Scythia. 
where he had po doubt but that bis arms would 
be victorious, he juſtly thought that he ſheuld 
give the Athenians time to grow calm, end to 
ſabſide, hy degrees, to their uſual indolent and 
igactivs ſtate, Their flaming seal. he knew, 
was ſuddenly raiſed; and, — 
danger was in the leaſt removed, would, af itſalf, 
evaporate: by carrying his arms into "theſe 
diſtant parts, all Greece would remain in igno- 
.rance and ſuſpenco as. to his real defigns, until 
they came to the very paint of execution: ayd 
one grand ſcheme he now ſeems to have con- 
corted againſt that whole nation, and particu- 
 lavly againſt Athens, which will hereafter be 
explained, and which might be condumed with 
much more ſecurity and ſucceſs in his abſence, 


Ax therefore raiſed the ſiege of Byzantium; 
and Phocion, to whoſe conduct the preſervation * 
of that important place was principally owing, 
marched out amidſt the prayers and acclana. 
tions of the inhabitants. He ſuffered the Ma- 
oedonians to retire unmoleſted, without attempi- 
ing $o fall on. their rear, or being tempted, by 
his ſucceſs, to any of thoſe raſh vanitips, which 
9 pardencd in a ”_ 
an 
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and experienced general. The quiet and ſcuu- 
curiey of the Athenian colonies, and dependent 
ſtares,, were his principal convern. He ſteered 
his courſe towards the Cherſoneſus, whete tho 
friends of Athens were petperuaily infeſted by 


tempt on Seſtus, he marched. inſtantly to pre- 


vene their deſigns,” and obliged them to [retire 


to Catdia. Several cities: of leſſer note, whiclr 
Philip had lately taken, were alſo recovered! by 
Phocion in this expedition. And, having thus 
driven- Philip from the Heheſpont, to ſpread 
the terrour of the Athenian arms ſtil} further; 
he made incurfiens into the terntories; of this 
prince, and there raiſed large: comriburions, ſo 
as to maintain his ſoldiers at the expence of the 
enemy, inſtead of burdening his allies ; but; 
being oppoſed. by ſome forges which were ſent 
to check his progreſs, and having received a 
wound in an engagement, he thought it neeeſſary 
to content himſelf with the glory he had already 
acquired, led his forces back, and embarked. for 


Ws hx 
Tasse ſeveral. expeditions reflected infinite 


honour both on Phocion-and-on the Athenians. 


U4 The 
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Boox IV. The people, who hat betn-immediatelyabliged; 
"Yo and who nom owed their ſafety to the valour und 


the Byzantines and Perinthians, hath been n 


Coron, ſea; 
27. 


1 5 wer 7 


conduct of Athens, did not confine: thetnſelves 
to a bare acknowledgment of ſuch ſignal ſer- 
vices, but proceeded to raiſe ſolid and authentic 
monuments of their deliverance and gratitude, 
The following decree, made on this occaſion by 


_ mitted to us by 0 cnet Athenian” orator: 
10 5 +. 3% ; 4 2109 50 


e i ng ee ee Dem- 
<« getus, by perrniſſion of the ou —_ =» 


' . * 
Y g 


of 6 22 cheigbbpls of adde have, from 


« the earlieſt times, perſevered in an unalterable 


« affection to the Byzantines, and to their con- 


« federates and kinſmen the Perinthians; and 
<« have lately, when Philip of Macedon invaded 
« and laid waſte their territories with fire and 
« ſword, and attacked their cities, done them 
many and ſignal ſervices; and, by a reinforce- 
ment of one hundred and twenty ſhips, with 
* proviſions, arms, and ſoldiers, have extri- 
« cated us from the utmoſt dangers, reſtored 
« our ancient conſtitution, our laws, and the 
« ſepulchres of our fathers; it is therefore 
« RzsoLveD, by the people of Byzantium and 
* Perinthus, to grant to the Athenians the right 

6 of 
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and moſt honourable ſeats in all our public 
« entertainments, in the tholus, in the ſenate, 
« and in the popular aſſembly. And that what- 
_ « ever Athenian ſhall chuſe to reſide in our re- 
« ſpective cities, ſhall enjoy a perfect immunity 
_ « and exemption from all taxes, And it is fur- 
« ther reſolved, that three ſtatues, ſixteen cubirs 
high, -ſhall be erected in the port of Byzan- 
« tium, repreſenting the community of Athens 
« crowned by the Byzantines and Perinthians. 
« And that honorary preſents ſhall be ſent to 
« the ſeveral general aſſemblies of Greece, the 
« Iſthmian, Nemean, Olympic, and Pythian, 
« where proclamation ſhall be duly made of 
that crown now by us conferred on the people 
« of Athens; that all Greece may be informed 
« of the magnanimity of Athens, and the gra- 
« titude of the Byzantines and Perinthians.” 


Tus people of the Cherſoneſus, who had been 
protected againſt the attacks of Cardia, and the 
Macedonian forces ſtationed in that city, ex- 


preſſed their acknowledgments 1 in the following 


manner : 1 
T1 | 


« Tax Cherſoneſites, inhabitants of Seſtus, 


* Eleus, Madytus, and Halopoconeſus, do 
crown 


29 
« of intermarriage, the freedom of our ſtates, Szcr-UL 
« the power of purchaſing lands, and the firſt YT 


% 


ni. 


Bubx IV. © crown the ſenntb ant! ptople of Athens; with 2 
oy— « golden crown of fixey talent. They alſo ebm · 


an, an accoum of tho important ſarvices con · 


„of Philip, and in veſtoriag their ennnery, 
( cheir laws, their libetties, and their religion 
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„ crate; an: altar to Gratitnde and tho Athani - 


„ ferred by. this peoplo on the inhabitdnry of the 
« Chesſom eſus, mae livoring them from the pawer 


« Of which the Cherſoncfites will ever retain a 


« alt and grate ful ſenſe;, and be-even teadyy/ts 


« the utmoſt of their power, to return the: im- 


portant obligation—Thes it was NI 


60 eee ef he nn 


Tuben b and the 3 
to Athens, were matter of great triumph to the 
enemies of Macedony and the leaders who de- 


claimed againſt Philp. They magnified them 


de Coron, 


ſect. 27. 


as the glorious effect of their counſels and eon 
duet. - « The meaſures I concertodi the conduct 
« I purſued,” (faith * Demoſthenes, ſpeaking 
of theſe tranſactions,) not only ſaved the Cher- 
e ſoneſus and Byzantium; not only prevented 
Philip from becoming maſter of the Helle- 
0 ſpont; not only afforded you an opportunity 
T of acquiring immortal honours ; but diſplayed 


to all the world, the dignity and integrity of 


Athens, and the baſe perfidiouſneſs of Philip. 
He, the friend and ally of the Byzantines, 
E publicly 


Ls] — 22 — — as . 


. . I 2 — 1 


r W ©... £@©a@c..-_ ela adi 
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« publicly and avowedly beſieged their city; Sher, MK 
can we caiiceive a baſer a mare abandoned, IV" 


« outrage?) You, who. might have juſtiy che- 
« riſhed refenement againſt them, on; acenum ot 
« ancient injuries, not only forgot. all your 
« wrongs not only refuſed to look with in- 
difference on their danger 1 but zppeared-10 
« all mankind their great deliverers; and, by 
« this tranſdendent generoſity acquired unive r- 
« ſal love and honour. | That you have fre- 
« quently honoured many of thoſe with crowns 
to whom the conduct of your affairs hath been 
< intruſted, is welt known. But name, if you 
can, any one conſellor, or public ſpeaker, ex- 
« cept myſelf, by whoſe means the nn 
« hath PAYS 447 hu > 


Is the recullediion of nn nf 
long interval of time, was pleaſing and flatter- 
ing to the Athenians, they could not but have 
deen greatly affefted by them, when they had 
been juſt conferred; and peſſibly the ſueeefy 
and glory of this expedifian contributed greatly 
to diſpoſe their minds to vigorous and warlike 
meaſuzes. - Diappoinements deypreſſed them; 
and the leaſt appearance of good fortune ele- 
vated and tranſperted tem. They were now 


engaged in delibetation on am affain, which had 
been, 
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Boox IV. ; 
« IV. been, for ſome time, conſidered as of great mo: 


ment. About the time that Philip medicated 
the ſiege of Byzantium, this prince, ho already 


perceived ſome degree of vigour breaking 
through that immoderate indolence which: had 


long poſſeſſed the Athenians, determined to 


make uſe of every artifice to check their riſing 
ſpirit. It was of particular importance to him, 


if poſſible, to deter them from oppoſing tlie 
deligns he was now prepared to execute; at 
leaſt to poſſeſs the other ſtates of Greece with 


unfavourable ſentiments of their conduct, and 


to make them regard the hoſtilities, which. it 


mig bt be convenient for him to commit againſt 
Athens, as equitable and neceſſary. For theſe 


purpoſes he addreſſed a large letter to the Athe- 
nians, in which he recounted all his complaints, 
all his real and pretended injuries, in the ampleſt 
and moſt artful manner; examined every alle- 
gation made on their part, and obviated every 
objection to his conduct. This letter was xe- 
ceived at Athens after the account of the defeat 
of Chares in the engagement with Amyntas, 
and, as was intended, afforded the partiſans of 
Macedon a copious ſubject for haranguing, and 
— and powerful arguments for intimidating 
he people, and diverting them from all mea - 
* that might produce an open rupture. 
THis 


/ 
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Tuis piece now became the object of conſi- ger, Ik 
deration in the aſſembly of the people. It ha 
happily been preſerved, and is an honourable 
proof of the eloquence and abilities of this 


prince. I take the liberty therefore of tranſcrib- 
ing this letter at large: which, however it may 
have been already laid before the Engliſh reader, 
muſt be conſidered as a — rw Ws nad 
preſent. work,” 2} 


1 Pais, to the ſenate and people of 


Athens, greeting. 


As che embaſſies I have Gquabedy ent to 


« enforce thoſe oaths and declarations by which 
« we ſtand engaged; have produced no altera- 
tion in your conduct, I thought it neceſſary 
thus to lay before you the ſeveral particulars 
« in which I think myſelf aggrieved. Be not 
« ſurpriſed at the length of this letter: for, as I 
« have many cauſes of complaint, it is neceſ- 
« ſary to explain them all diſtinctly. 


„ Frasr then, when Nicias the herald was 
« forcibly taken out of my own territory; in- 


« ſtead of puniſhing the author of this outrage, 
« as juſtice required, you added to his wrongs, 
by keeping him ten months in priſon : and 
« the letters intruſted to him, by us, you read 

« publicly 


462 
Doc IV. 
19. « poblicly/jn your affeenbly; 


kantine gallies, nay, to any pirates thit pleaſed, 


_ & purchaſe his freedom at the rate of nine ta» 


And is not this ſhocking, 
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ben 
« the ports of Thaſſus we#w Upent the By. 


vou looked on with indifferenet 

our treaties expreſsly ſay, that fuck procted 
ings ſhall be confidered as an . 
« tion of war. About the ſatne- dime it was, 
„ chat Diopithes made « deſcent upon y do- 
« minions, carried off in chains the inhabitantt 
« of Crobyle and Tiriſtaſis, ravaged. all the ad- 


«Jacent parts of Thrace, and at 


« ceeded to ſuch a pitch of lawlefs viol ENCE, as 
to ſeize Amphilocus, who went in quality of 
© an ambaſſador to treat about the ranſom oi 
<« priſoners;; whom, after he had reduced him 
to the. greateſt difficukies, he compelled to 


< lents, And this be did with the approbativn 
& of his ſtate. Yet the violation of the ſacred 
character of heralds and ambaſſadors is ac- 
counted by all people, the height of i impiety: 

nor have any expreſſed a pk we ſenſe of this 
chan you yourlelves : for, when the Mega- 
« reans had put Anthemocritus to death, the 


n de them 


<« from the myſteries; and erected a be- 
fore the gates, as a monument of their crime. 


to be avowedly 


« puilty of the very ſame crimes, for which 
« your 
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„your reſentment. fell ſo ſeverely upon 1 Sec. 
nn F 


* the mm lte; ast e 
« hath made himfelf maſter of all the towns 
upon the hay of Hagaſae, rhough comprehend- 
« ed in the treaty made with you, dad united in 


« alliance to me. Not veſſel could | ſteer its 


* courſe towards 
« were all treated by him as enemies, and fold : 


u and this his conduR hath been applauded by 


« the reſolutions of your council. Sg that I do 
' * not ſes how you can proceed further, if you 
* actually declare war againſt me. For, when 


were at open hoſtilities, yau did but fend 


out your corfairs, felt thoſd who were failing 
to my kingdom, aſſiſt my enemies, and infeſt 
« my territories. Tet now, when' we are gro- 
« fefledly at peace, ſo far have your injuſtice 
« and raneour hurried you, that you have ſent 
ambaſſudors to the Perſian, to perſuade him to 
attack me: which muſt appear highly fur- 
« priling : for, before that prince had fubdued 
„Egypt and Phocaicia, it was refolved, that, if 
* he attempted any new enterpriſes, you would 
* invite me, as well as all the other Greeks, to 
an aſſaciation againſt him. But, now, with 
«* fuch malice am I purſued, that you are, on 
© the contrary, eonfederating with him againſt 


„ me. 


5 


hut the /paſſengers 
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Boox IV. 4 me. In former times, I am told;-your:anceC. 
dos objefted it as an. heinous. crime. to the fe- 


i mily of Piſiſtratus, that they had led the Perſian 
* agniaſt the Greeks : and yet you, are. not 
« aſhamed to commit the very ſame action, for 
* which you RR een 
een ee, "ohm + 


9 e hach not hopped. ber 
« Your decrees command me to permit Teres 
ic and Cerſobleptes to reign unmoleſted in Thrace, 


4 as being citizens of Athens. do not know 


« that they were included in our treaty, that their 


« names are to be found in the records of our 


« engagements, or that they are Athenians. But 


this I know, that Teres ſerved in my army 


s againſt you; and that, when Cerſobleptes pro- 
« poſed to my ambaſſadors to take the necefſary 


& oaths, in order to be particularly included in 
<« the treaty, your generals prevented him, by 
« declaring him an enemy to the "Athenians, 
And how is this equitable or juſt? When it 
&« ſerves your purpoſes, to proclaim him the 
« enemy of your ſtate z when I am to be calum- 
* niated, to give him the title of your citizen; 
hen Sitalces was ſlain, to whom you granted 
<« the privileges of your city, inſtantly to enter 
into an alliance with his murderer ; yet to en- 
8585 in . on account of Cerſo- 

« bleptes? 
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et TT Cina, Ire fly declare, Tann PR 
med T füf 5 1M) 7 engagements t to chem. 
« are pffor td ut cealy; ; and as you refuſed tc to, 
« ſubiiſt yoor” differences $ with, them to 00 arbi- 
© trarioh, OY fre requ vently urged by me: nor 
have they ben wanting in the like ſolici- 
«rations. all not herds be the; baſeſt 
« of mankind, to abandon my allies, — to 
« ſhew gfeater re ard for Jou. my inveterate 
« oppoſers, than fc my con ant and da 
6 adherents? wi 
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1 FormanLy (for I cannot paſs this in ſilence) 

« you. cantented yourſelves with remonſtrating 
6s Nc the points above-mentioned, But lately, 
upon the bare complaint of the Peparethians, 

« that they had been ſeverely treated by me, you 
« proceeded to ſuch outrage, as to ſend orders 
to your general to avenge their quarrel. Let 
the puniſhment which I inflicted was no way 


1 equal to the heinouſneſs of their crime: a8 


* they had, in time of peace, ſeized Haloneſus, 
« nor could be prevailed upon, by all my foli- 
« citations, to give up either the iſland or the 
« garriſon, The injuries I received from the 
* Peparethians were never thought of; but their 
* puniſhment commanded all your attention, as 
it afforded a pretence for accuſing me; al- 


* though I did nat take the iſland eicher from 


them, or from you, but from the pirate Soſtra- 


„ tus. If then you confeſs that you delivered 


«it to Soſtratus, you confeſs yourſelves guilty 
Hof ſending out pirates: if he ſeized it, withous 

«your conſent, how have I. injured you, by 
taking poſſeſſion of it, and by rendering it a 
«-fecure harbour? Nay, ſo great was my regard 


* to your ſtate, that I offered to beſtow you this. 


« ifland » but this was not agreeable to your 
«'orators : they would not have it accepted, but, 
«reſumed. So that, if 1 complied with their 
directions, I proclaimed myſelf an NIH) if 
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te ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the place, I became Szcr. Ill 
i ſuſpected to the people, I ſaw through hefe 
 artifices, and therefore propoſed to bring our 
« differences to a Judicial determination; and. 
« if ſentence was given for me, to pfeſent jou 
« with the place; if in your favour, to reſtore 
« it to the people. This 1 frequently deſired : 
« you would not hear it: the Peparethians ſeized 
« the iſland. What then was I to do? Should 
not puniſh the violators of oaths? Was I 
« tamely” to bear ſuch an audacious. inſult ? If 
« the iſland was the property of the Peparethians, 
&« what right have the Athenians to demand it? 
*« If it be your's, why do you not reſent their 
* W ? | 


&« So far, in | hare have 6ur animoſities been 
te carried, that, when I had occaſion to diſpatch 
« ſome vellels to the Helleſpont, I was obliged 
« to ſend a body of forces through the Cherſo- 
&« neſus to defend them againſt your colonies, 
« who ate authorized to attack me by a decree 
« of Polycrates, confirmed by the reſolutions of 
% your council. Nay, your general has actually 
invited the Byzantines to join him, and every- | 
® where publickly declared, that he has your : 
© jnſtructions to commence hoſtilities, at the firſt 
* favourable opportunity. All this could not 
prevail upon me to make any attempt upon 
& 8 your 
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Book * your city, or your navy, or your territories z 
although I might have had ſucceſs in moſt, or 


« eyen all of them. I choſe rather to continue 


ci my ſolicitations, to have our complaints ſubs 
o mitted t to proper umpires. And which, think 
4e ye, is the fitteſt deciſi on; that of reaſon, | or of 


| et the ſword ? Who are to be judges. in your 


« cauſe, yourſelves or others ? What can be more 


4 inconſiſtent, than that the people of Athens, 


« who compelled the Thaſſians and, Maronites 
« to bring their pretenſions to the city of Stryma 
to a judicial deciſion, ſhould yet refuſe to have 
« their own diſputes with me determined in the 
% ſame manner? Particularly, as you are ſen. 
« ſible, if the decree be againſt you, ſtill you 


< loſe nothing; if in your favour, it puts you 


6 "0 poſſeſſion of my conqueſts, ©. 


« Bur what appears to me the moſt unac- 
«* countable is this: when I ſent you ambaſſa- 
ee dors, choſen from all the confederated powers, 
ce on purpoſe to be witneſſes of our tranſactions; 


„ hen I, diſcovered the ſincereſt intentions of 
entering into reaſonable and juſt engagements 
with you, in relation to the affairs of Greece, 


6 you even refuſed to hear theſe ambaſſadors on 
«* that head. It was then in your power to re- 


ct move all their apprehenſions, who ſuſpected 


« any. danger from my deſigns; or to have 
< openly 


PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
« openly convicted me of conſummate baſencſs, rer, UL 


« This was the intereſt of the people 673 5 
 « orators could not find their account in it; for 
« they are a {et of men, to whom (if I may be- 
« lieve thoſe who are acquainted with your po- 


« lity) peace is war, and war is peace; a3. they 
« are always ſure to make a property of the 
« generals, either by aiding their deſigns, or. by 
malicious proſecutions. Then they need but 
« throw. out ſome ſcandalous invectives againſt 
e perſons of worth and eminence, citizens or fo- 
e reigners, and they at once acquire the charac- 
« ter of patriots, among the many. I could have 
« eaſily ſilenced their clamours againſt me, by a 
little gold; and even have converted them into 
e praiſes: but I ſhould bluſh, to purchafe your 
« friendſhip from ſuch wretches. To ſuch info- 
« lence have they proceeded upon other occa- 
« ſions, that they even dared to diſpute my title 
« to Amphipolis which is founded, I preſume, 
« upon reaſons beyond their power to invali- 
« date: for, if it is to belong to thoſe who firſt 
« conquered it, what can be juſter than our 
« claim ? Alexander, our anceſtor, was the ori- 
« oinal ſovereign, as appears from the golden 
« ſtatue which he erected at Delphos, from the 
« firſt fruits of the Perſian ſpoils taken there. 
&« But if this admits of conteſt, and it is to con- 
« tinue the property of thoſe who were laſt in 

X 3 « poſſeſſion, 


m 


zie THE LIFE AND REIGN OP, 
| Boox IV. ee poſſeſſion, it is mine by this title too; (for 
e took it from the Lacedaemonian inhabitants, 
te who had diſpoſſefſed you: :) and all cities ate held 
* either by hereditary right, or by the right of 
6 conqueſt. And yet you, who neither were the 
. original poffeſſors, nor are now in poſſeſſion, 
th preſume to lay claim to this city, under pre- 
u tence of having held i it for ſome ſhort time; | 
$ and this, when you have yourſelyes given the 
4 ſtrongeſt teſtimony i in my favour: for | fre- 
« quently wrote to you upon this head, and you 
* as often acknowledged me the rightful ſove- . 
* reign: and, by the articles of our late treaty, 
© the poſſeſſion of Amphipolis, and your li. 
<6 ance, were both ſecured to me. What title 
« therefore can be better eſtabliſned? It de- 
© ſcended to us from our anceſtors it is our 
& by conqueſt and, laſtly, you yourſelves have 
* acknowledged the juſtice of our pretenſions 
« you who are wont to aſſert your claim, eyen 
« when it is not ſupported by right, as. | 


* * 


a 


I HA now laid before you the grounds of 
my complaints. Since you have been the firſt 
« apgrefſors; ſince my gentleneſs, and fear of 
« offending, have only ſerved to increaſe your 

L injuſtice, and to animate you in your attempts 
*to diſtreſs me; 1 muſt now take up arms 5 


th and I call the gods to witneſs to the juſtice o 
2 my 
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« my cauſe, = the neceſſity of procuring ber ., Seer, IT. 
© * N which 1257 r 3 
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'To "Bong ditin&ly anſwered trery a 1 
this letter would have been extremely difficult, 
vith ſo much force and delicacy had Philip urged 
all his real or pretended cauſes of complaint. 
The conduct of Athens, notwithſtanding all the” 
advantages of a good cauſe, had been in many 
inſtances highly exceptionable; and theſe in- 
ſtances Philip knew how to diſplay to the greateſt 
advantage. Demoſthenes therefore, the ſtrenu- 
ous adverſary of Macedon, found himſelf obliged 
to exert all his addreſs againſt ſo powerful an 
antagoniſt. Without to a formal diſ- .Tour, 
cuſſion of facts, the orator applies himſelf wholly — 
to the lively paſſions. He affects to conſider ta 
letter as a formal declaration of war; inflames': 
the imagination of his hearers with this idea; 
animates and urges them to a vigorous oppo- 
ſition; and points out the means of giving ſuc- 
ceſs to their arms. He ſeemed to triumph and 
exult in this letter, as an avowal of thoſe iniqui- 
tous deſigns, which he had ſo frequently imputed 
to Philip ; and with a paſſionate zeal, which hath 
all the appearance of ſincerity, addreſſed himſelt 
to the aſſembly in that ſhort oration, intitled, 
ON THE LETTER 3 Which is, as it were, a recapi- 
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Boo1V. tulitibn'6f all that he had, in former times, urged 


their indolence and ſel-enjoyment, and, with a 
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ENCOURAGED by their late ny and i in⸗ 


lame n by the eloquence: of their public leader 
the Athenigns ſeemed to have quite forgotten hal 


violent and tumultuary zeal, declared loudly for 
wap. Generals were inſtantly nominated to head 
their forces, powerful ficers and armies were de- 
creed, and ambaſſadors appointed to ſolicit the 
ſtates of Greece to tale arms, and to — up ene - 
mies againſt the Macedonian. During theſe 
tranſactions, Phocion arrived, ind; in theſe dif- 
poſitions, he found his countrymen: he knew 


full well the real power of Philip, and the weak-" 


neſs, corruptions, and inſtability of Athens; f he” 
dreaded the zeal of Demoſthenes, which he con- 
ſidered as raſh and miſguided, and not wholly, 
diſintereſted ; he deemed i it more prudent te to boy. 
ſerve the remains of power, which Athens of 
enjoyed, than by a e a conteſt, whi 


though juſt and warrantab yet could. not BY ; 
prove dangerous, and might i inyolye the axe "in | 


ruin; and, probably, his fioneſt and A ing | 
temper might have Been fo far deceived by % 


profeſſions of Philip, that he imagined this prince 8 


OY have contented himſelf with a bare buperio- 
| ATT Thy 
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rity of poper and glory, wihout 


IJ 


Snot; HE; 


reduce the regks to 4 * abſolute ſuhjectio rn 


and dependence. Agrecably ta cheſe ſentiments, 
this illuſtriggs Athenian now joined wich the par- 
tiſans of Macedon, and did honour to their fac- 
tion, by xealouſly. reepmmending peace and ac- 
commadation, But the preſent. temper of the 
aſſembly yas direftly oppoſite to ſuch counſels. 
What!“ cried an orator of inferipur note, and 
diſadvaiita us character, who ſought to, re- 
co iimſelf by ſecondin the inſtances of 
Demoſthenes, datęſt thou, Phocion, diſſuade 
« the Athen ians fram war, when. the ſword i is 


40 already Wi 2” 6 Ves,“ replied the true diſin: 


tereſted atrlot; 6 thou hi in war I ſhall be thy 
« maſter, and in time gf peace thou mayeſt per: 


60 haps rove mine. 5 His oppoſition only ſerved 


to expoſe e him to invectives unworthy of the in- 
tegrity of his 1 intentions; the ſentiments of De- 
moſthenes favoured the paſſjons, of his hearers, 


and therefore. found, vo difficulty in prevailing... 
He repeated his yehement, remonſtrapces, as op- 
poſition and clamour.pratratted the debate f and 
urged, the, Athenians to, engage Philip, ag the 


greateſt, diſtance, poſſible. from, Atziga, ſo aß ta 
keep all the ey1ls, var from, their own territory. 


Plut. in 
Phocien. 


oy * My Ly mgn,” fgid Phocion, if we muſt Flor. in 


declare atile,: let us rather be: ſoliciteus 
0 La. to pl: 15 victory, than to determine 
on 


Phocioa. 
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. yoke, and particularly to defend them againſt, 
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Does IV. « on the ſcene of our operations. This is the 


« true and only means of keeping the war at a 
« diftance. If we are overcome, the worſt of 
G, we nter ne A at our doors,” | wb 


That 


Pert n opinion Phivclon mij ghe enter- 


tain of the conduct of his countrymen, he was 
always ready to afford them his molt, zealous, 


and faithful ſervices. and, by his valour and 
conduct, to contribute to the ſucceſs of their 

arms. EG, where the Macedonian. intereſt 
ſeems to have now preyailed, and. to have, op- 
preſſed the inhabitants, applied at this time to 
Athens, in order to be enabled to ſhake off the 


ſome attempts which the Bocotians ſeem to have 
made, in order to become maſters of the city, 
The deputies applied to Phocion, who inſtantiy 
prevailed on the Athenians to accept of a Ppropo-. 
ſition ſo agreeable to their preſent views, A 
body of troops was led by him into Megara, 
where they were received with joy. The parti 
ſans of Macedon retired at their appearance; 
and the Athenian general fortified the port of 
Nicaea, raiſed and ſtrengthened two new walls 
which ſecured the communication with the ſea; _ 
and thus both defended the city from all at- 
tempts by land, and enabled the — to 
throw 
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throw in ſuccours, * pany . Szcr, 1 

demand them. 1391 7 — 
Tan the pech of Atbens,.in ds firſt 

ſudden hear, acted with a vigour which ſeemed 

to promiſe great and illyſtrious events. - Their 

emiſſaries were . bulily employed in the ſeveral 

ſtates of Greece to repreſent. the danger to be 

apprehended. from the common enemy, and to 

invite them to an union and confederacy neceſ- 

fary for the general ſafety. Demoſthenes, and Dem. a. 

Hyperides an orator ſcarcely of inferiour note, ,, 1 

had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their . zeal and Pie, x. 

abilities in theſe commiſſions, and returned to h * 

Athens with the moſt favourable hopes of pow- 

erful aſſjſtance. About this time, the former of 

theſe miniſters was engaged in performing a ſer- E 

vice of high importance to his country. A man Dem. a 

named Antipho had been for ſome time con- 3 

ſidered as an Athenian citizen, till, by an exami- . i e. 

nation of the regiſters, he was found to be really 

a foreigner, and was accordingly deprived of 

all the privileges of a native, and driven, with 

ſome ignominy, from the city. Enraged at his 

diſgrace, he went off to Philip, and, to gratify 

his revenge, and to recommend himſelf to a 

maſter who ever paid his emiſſaries with diſtin 

guiſhed generoſity, propoſed to ſteal privately 

into Athens, and to ſet we to the arſenal, Philip, 

pt” who 
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who wis neither delicate in the choice of his in- 


were lodged” 


deſign; He 'flew-to'the Piratus, whete he ſoon 
found the place of Antipho's concealment, wHh⁰pm 
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ſtruments, nor in the means of diſtreſſing or &. 
his antagoniſts, liſtened readily to the 
of this hiteling, and, by bribes and pro- 


dycin 


 milſes, envouraged bim to the attempt. Antipho 


ſet out and arrived privately at Athens: His en- 


terpriſe ſeetnet cafy to be exertited': he was no 
| ſafely lodged in the port; where all naval prepa- 


rations were carrying on with vigour; and at all 
times could find admittance to the place, where 
6 great quantities of timber, and 
other materials for a fleet. But Demoſthenes 
happily received a timeſy intimarion of this black 


he ſeized and dragged before an aſſembly of the 
people, Here his accuſation was treated by the 
friends and partiſans of Macedon with contempt 
and ſcorn, Eſchines, in particular, inveighed 
againſt the whole tranſaction as tyrannical and 
oppreſſive, and accuſed his rival of aſſuming a 
power inconſiſtent with freedom, inſulting « over 
the misfortunes of a wretched citizen, entering 
violently and unwarrantably into the houfe of an 
innocent man, and haraſſing and oppreſſing him 
by his malicious and groundleſs accuſations. So 
great an effect had theſe clamours, that the cri- 
minal was diſmiſſed without the formality of a 
trial; and now departed, triumphing 1 in his eſcape, 
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to purſue his wicked deſign with greater ſecurity. Ser — 
But the auguſt caurt of Arcopags, whale, par- 

ticular prov ine it was to take cognizance; of all 
matrers of treaſan againſt the tate, had greater 
and juſter antantion to the information of Demo- 
ſthenes. They cauſed Antipho to he again. ſeized, 
and brought before the people where they: in- 
ſited that, he ſhould be ſtrictiy and regularly em- 
amined as to; the, crime laid. to his change. Tor- 
ture forced from him a, full. confeſſian of. his 
guilt: and ſentence. of death was paſſed amd, 
executed on, the wretch,, who. had. attempted ſa. 
infamous a. ſervice to the enemy ot · that mu- 
nity, of which, he claimed the Honoue: of aner 
a membor. 


Tais „ abe | 
declared far war, and poſſibly contribmtecb tos 
confirm the people in their preſent diſpoſitiona, 
which were univerſally. of the active and: vigo- 
rous kind. At length they ſaw that formidable 
enemy, whoſe arms: had been long acouſtomed to. Dem. de 
ſucceſs, foiled/ in two attempts of great import. 25. 3 
ance, and principally. by the counſels and arms 
of Athens; retiring before their general and 
forced from all deſignus on Greece, to retrieve 
the honour of his arms in parts remote and bar- 
barous. This then was the happy moment for 
n their advantages, and for reducing thut 

ambition 
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ambition to juſt aol equitable bounds, which 
was now, for the firſt time, ſeverely mortified 
and diſappointed. ” Such were the airy hopes 
which the Athenians entertained againſt a prince, 
who was ſtill concerting his ſecret ſchemes in the 
very heart of Greece, and ſecuring the moſt ef- 


fectual inſtruments of ſucceſs and greatneſs, in 
| the paſſions, prejudices, and corruptions'of that 


nation. This leading ſtate, to render the hoſti- 


ties now meditated the more formidable and 
effectual, reflected ſeriouſly on the cauſes of all 


paſt misfortunes and diſappointments, and ſeem- 

ed reſolved to reform thoſe corruptions and 
abuſes, which had diſgraced their conſtitution, 
and weakened their power. The oppreſſion and 


ſevere exactions which their allies and depen- 


dent ſtates had lately complained of, and to 
which the neceſſity of their affairs had contri- 
buted, as well as the avarice of their commanders, 
i naturally determined them to reflect on the ne- 
deeſſity of making ſome effectual proviſion for 
the payment of their armies: and this as natu- 
rally determined the honeſt and faithful coun- 
ſellors to reſume the conſideration of that old 
ſcandalous abuſe, the theatrical diſtributions. 
There is an oration * of Demoſthenes ſtil} extant 
on this occaſion, in which he earneſtly urges 


them to a general regulation of the ſtate; points 


out their corruptions, with their cauſes-and: con- 
ſequences 


* 
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ſequences ; and deſcribes / both the ancient and Seer. Hl. 


preſent, condition of Athens; Athens uncor- 
rupted, illuſtrious,” and fortunate 3 and the fame 
ſtate degenerated” and diſgraced; with a ſpirit” 
natural to this orator. In this addreſs no men- 
tion is at all made of Philip, poſſibly that the 
attention of the aſſembly might not be diſtracted 
and divided. And, as t che theatrical appoint- 
ments, though he ſpeaks more boldly chan on 
former occaſions, yet he ſtill preſerves on this 
point a great degree of caution; once more re- 
curring to his former expedient for eluding the 
force of Eubulus's law, and recommending to 
his countrymen to accept of theſe diſtributions 
as a full recompence for thoſe ſervices which the 
ſtate might demand from their ſeveral ages and 
ſtations. ,, As to this money,” ſaith he, and 
« the -affair now immediately propoſed to our 
attention, a ſpeaker may, without danger, ap- 
« pear on either fide : by condemning thoſe men 
* who. thus diſtribute and exhauſt the public 
« treaſures, he may gain the eſteem of thoſe who 
© regard this cuſtom as highly injurious to the 
* ſtate, or by aſſenting, and encouraging theſo 
* diſtributions, he may recommend himſelf to 
the favour of the inferiour and poorer part of 
the community. The general intereſt of their 
country is confidered by neither, but their ap- 
* probation ot condemnation of this cuſtom in- 
« fluenced 


= 
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Book W. 6 Avenced entirely by their ſeverab circumſtundes 


. affluence or indigence, I, on my parry 
7 « thi I would entreat 


« ſhall neither —— it, -»Bur 


and ſerĩouſſy 


money is — —ͤ— 


< to conſider, that t 
% ment; the cuſtom! which hath ariſen from 


« thence of the greateſt ebnſequence. I chen 


_ < theſe, diſtributions; are received ag 4 reward 


« for thoſe acts of duty you owe the late; far 
from injuringy you really perforin+ che! moſt 
<< eſſential ſervice hoth to your cotimery and t 
— but if a public entertainment, or 

any other like pretence, may ſerve ſur demand 
« ing theſe ſums, and the bare mention of any 
<« farther conditions be rejected v ich ĩmpatiente j 
< notwithſtanding all your regulations; how fp 
<< ciots,, how prdtmiſing ſoevery you* will” fit! 


— — —— —— 


« hr I 


e -er e pu Mur " 


not be. inter tupted by clatnout and opperitis 


« but heur and then determine) that, as we are 
now cbnvetetl about recelving theſe appoint- 
ments, ſo ſHoofd am affetmbly be called, to con- 


* ſider of a general regulation of the commu- 
. © nity; and particularly of a proviflon for our. 


— affairs; and that every citizen ſhould, 
r diſteover not only a. juſt attention toõ all uſefbl 
« meaſures, 


+ «, 
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execution that ſo, my countrymen, our hopes 


of good fortune may; depend upon ourſelves, = 


« meaſures, but a juſt alacrity to carry them into Ser. ll. 


and 


« inſtead gf. amuling) ourſelves wich reports. 7 


this or chat man's exploits, Let all the public 
{ treaſuges, all che funds for which private for · 
© tunes are Bow ſo uſeleſsly exhauſted, all thoſe 


Which our allies afford, beiequitably 


« diſtributes, and efſotually rtl, Lee de TN 


* ſoldier conſider his portion as the full reward 
« of bis ſeryices in the field 1 let him, who hath 


„Pai he ago of ulicary duty, accept of his 


part as a full recompence for his ſervices in the 


„ admigiſtration of Juſtice, Let the duties of 
* the eld be performed: by yourſelyes, duties 


** rao impottant to be intruſted to other hands. 
6 Let, your . armies, be compoſed of Citizens: 


ſhall they go on wich yigour and ſucceſs; and 


ar his 
* troops... Then, my countrymen, our. whole 
« occupation. ſhall no longer he to cantly the 
* trials of our officers; nor the reſult of all our 
e armaments no more than this ſhort form, 


Such @ man, the ſon of ſuch a man, W 


an rene againf _ a perſon.” 


rut refule of the preſent debate was this; 
that ſcandalous law of Eubulus, which denounced 
Vox. II. AS death 


' Dionyſ - 
Epiſt. ad 
Ammae. 


n THE LIFE new or 
| Boox IV. death againſt any perſon who ſhould aid 
— alienation of the theatrical appoitrmenty/Wavat 
length "repealed : and tbe people, convinced, 
though late, of the neceſſity of ſuch avegula- 
tion, conſented to part with that fatal ullute- 
ment, by which they had been ſo long-limed, to 
drt. Uſe the expreſſion of * Demades, and to app 
G 7.1671, thoſe public treaſures to the equipment of 
their navies, and the maintenance of their arinies,: 
which had, till now, even in the moſt perilous 
times, been laviſhed on ben en mu- 

im ot . n. 

e eee 
0 eu eie the diſpoſitions of the Rana 
| whenthe king of Macedon led his troops towards 
Plot. in Scythia. The young prince Alexander, who, 
alex. from the time that Philip firſt marched againſt 
Byzantium, was entruſted with the adminiſtra- 
tion of his government, had, in the abſence of 
his father, made an expedition againſt the Meda- 
reans, a people of Thrace, ſubjects of Macedon, 
who had revolted from their allegiance. Their 
chief town he ſtormed, diſperſed the barbarous 
inhabitants, in whoſe room he eftabliſhed a co- 
lony compoſed of different nations ; and ordered, 
for the future, that the town ſhould be called 
Alexandropolis; ſo early had he conceived a 
paſſion for immortalizing his name, And now 


the victorious young priace marched at the head 
of 
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of alloche noble youth ef Macedon, his cm- Sder. => 


panions-and-dificers, to:join/his father. 


- 705. 3d ud £10915 lden a 01 A 2up 
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- A shecapproaclied! the frontiers of tha king of Jet. 1. g. | 


commiliioned 0 inform that prince,” that the 
king of Macedon, when engaged in the ſiege of 
Byzantium, had made à vo to Herdbules, that he 
would erbet a brazen ſtatue to the honour of His 
divinity, on the opening of the Danube. This 
vow” he now prepared to perform; and hoped, 


that his religious intentions would meet with no 


oppaſition on the part of the Scythians. - To this 


inſidious overture, which. ſeems to be an argu» - 


ment that the original pretenoe for this expedi- 
tion was not extremely well founded, Atheas 
coldly anſwered, . that * Philip, if he pleaſed, 
might ſend the ſtatue to him, which he ſhould 
take gare to erect in the appointed place, and 
«engage, beſides, for its ſecurity and continue» 
« ance, But that, if it was fixed there without 
the cogcumence of the Scythians, he could not 
give any aſſurance but that they might melt it 
don, in order to point their ſpears and ar- 
* rows.“ This anſwer. convinced Philip, that 
Atheas was apprized ofthis real intentions; and 


therefore he now Prepares to enter n in an 


hoſtile manner. 


315 


8 - - 
» . 
1 TR g 
2 Tus 


gcyria; Philip diſpatched an herald; Who was 


* 
Baer.. Tus people of tl. country wee pot 6d 


Plut. in 


* 4 
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warlike. . They hat formerly | 
queſts to a conſiderable extent; but the con- 


. querours of jother'nations had never; beer able 
to eſtabliſh their pawpr in Soythial (Ag rs 
ordinary valour, robuſt and hardy conſtitutians, 
and a frugality almoſt: incredible, in a gtens men . 
fate ſopplied thoſe defefts, under which- they 
laboured from a total ignorance of military diſ- 
eipline. At firſt ſatne fcirmaſhes and enam 
aroſe between ſeveral detached parties of the two 
nations, in which the Scythians had the a vnn · 
tage. Some of the Macedonians were mn 
priſoners, among which number was” Hmenias, 
eminent and celebrated through Greece, for his 
performance on the flute. Such an artiſt was 
fare to be received ut the court of Macedon wich 

favour and diſtinction. The polite arts had long 
been the glory of Greece; and Phitip, whoſe 
caflieft ambition, as hath been already <bſerved, 


vas to make his kingdom conſidered us a'mem- 


ber 'of that body, juſtly conceive# it one effec 
tual method to imroduee thoſe arts' into Mace- 
don, which had ever been one great diſtinction 


between the Grecian and Barbarian world; Ho- 


quence, which he realtF- ; he 1s faid to 
have cultivated and diſplayed even to a degree 


of extravagance and pedantry ; and in muſie he 


1 8 1 | affected 
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affected u taſte and fcill much beyond what he Srer. All. 
really poſſeſſod (though on dne occaſion, Wenn 
his ſon, who had the like paſſiun, ſeemed to tak | 
a pleaſure in his muſical heiaſked: Pie. in 
with contempt; Whether he was: not ahamed to. et 
perform ſd well). Wich this Hmenias he is ſaid 
once to have been engaged in diftcurſe un 2 
piece of muſic, in which be was betrayed into 
ſome warmth-of oppoſition to the ſentiments of | 
ſo complete a maſter: * Heaven forbid; great 8. 
Sir; replied the artiſt with ſpirit and polite- 

nels, * that you ſhould be eee 
A p 


\ 118 | * d: x | an 
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ple, from whom his accompliſhments could | 
command no eſteem. His fame, however, in- 
duced the king af Scythia to bear his perform- 
ance on the flute: but his muſic was received 
without pleaſure or applauſe. Atheas, with a 
barbarous inſenſibiliry, obſerved, * That, to his 134. 
3 of mn res GC One 

« agreeable? | | 


A ite u 
in the open | field, and prepared for a general 
engagement. Philip was not inclined 20 expoſe 


his Macedonians to the brutal ferocity of their 7 
— and therefore formed his firſt line en- ';, my 


Y 3 | tir ely 


_ = 


: 


- * 


- h rer vergaser, | 


| == ee ———————————— 
1 Urdvwp' ar the rear of cheſe, 
Wil cheir pikes' ſo pointed, as to thirenten death 
to thoſd wh ſhould vetredt. Therawciliaries,” 
thus incloſed between the enemy and this 0 
leſs formidable body, were obliged to ehert the 
urtmoſt efforts of vigbut and brareryn and, at 
length, broke thi empathy 
3 wo iy —— W q 
and more than twenty thouſand priſoners of all 
ages and ſexes were taker on the field of battle. 
It is well known, that the wives and children 
no general but their king; noc god but their 
adoration; and no country or habitation but the 
ſpot on which they occaſionally encamped; | The 
Macedonians gained a large booty, all of u war- 
| Hike kind. Gold, filver, coſtly vaſes; rich ſtuffs; 
and all the inſtruments of luxury and maghi- 
ficence, were entirely unknown in this country. 
The ſpoil conſiſted wholly of arms, chariots, 
and twenty thouſand mares, which were deſtined | 
to Furniſh the magnificent ſtuds of Pella, where, 
we are informed by Strabo, Philip kept tio. 
lefs than thirty thouſand mates and three hun 
Gee ſtallions. my 
W- * 10 
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Tun Doom, ſuch, as, is was, tewpted. che Tris, S- 
balli, a harbarous people deſcended from — — 


ſame; origin, with, the Ihyrians and. 
and whoſe; manners, differed, little from, thoſe, of. 
Scythig,; they bad, in appearance, ſubwigced, 
to Philip ,acknowlec ed themſelves ſubjects 
of Macedon, and h allowed that, prince a 
peaceable paſſage through. their 7 country, ! when 
he firſt marched * But now, 
when be was returning to Macedon through the = 
defiles of che Moeſian mountains, they boldly 
oppoſed his progreſs, and inſiſted on ſhare of 
wry 8 As the Macedonians had not ſuſ- 

leaſt oppoſition from the Triballi, 


a e the demand of "the. 


Triballi confounded them, and the attack, which 
immediately ſucceeded it, they were totally un- 
prepared to repel. | Laden with booty, encum- 

bered by their baggage; and incloſed in a narrow = 
and diſadvantageous fituation, they could neither 
aſſiſt cheir fellows, nor defend themſelves : ſo 
that this army, which had ſo often been victo- 
rious, was now in danger of periſhing without 
glory, without the opportunity of exerting their 
valour, and by the hands of an enemy contempt- 
ible, and unworthy of their ſwords, To in- 


creaſe the confuſion, certain mercenary Greeks, c 


now in the army of Philip, ade the funk . 
mand with the Triball, and drew Of fs 


„ 
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F 


horſe ol under kim 1 rhe 0 re 
which pierced the beaſt, Founded the fider ad 
dangerouſly i in the Wh, who now tay ſehiſeleſs' 
on the 'earth, Turrounded by the enemy. 
young prince Alexander, Who was allo, on this | 
occaſion, diſtinguiſhing himſelf by acts of 1 valour, 
flew, with the noblelt and bravelt of his attend- 
ants, to the reſcue of is father. He himſelf 
covered him with his | eld ; the No reac was 
driven back, and the king conveyed ſafely from 
the tumult. His danger inſpired the FAN 


nians with all the fury of revenge; ſo that the 


Triballi were no longer able to ſuſtain their attack. 
They fled and diſperſed ; but the confuſion of 
the Macedonians gaye them an opportunity 


carrying off the greateſt part of the booty. 


Pniir's wound was attended by nb other 1 N 
conſequence but a lamenefß, with Which He con- 


tinued to be affected; ah inconvenlence which, 


it is pretended, he bote with great impatience; 
and that Alexa nder, on this occaſion, made that 
famous anſwer to his father: «© How C you, 


3 Sir, be dif pleated At an accident, Which, at 


« every ſtep you take, Yecalls your valour to 
* remembrance ?” ' 
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[renner which Philip Boo v. 
1 had been now engaged. and which” appa- Szcrt.l. 


rently G$iverted his attention from the affairs an 


of Greeve, che great objects of his ambition were 
ever "preſent to his mind, the ſprings which 
moved and actuated all his conduct. Lis crea- 
tures and partifans were ſtill buſily employed to 
facilitate the final ſubzection of all the Grecian 
ſtates, by the ſecret power of intrigue ; while 


— 


23% THE LIFE AND REIGN or 
Boox v. their maſter was in ai Ad 
— engaged ng the glory 


directed by the abilities of Phocion, had contri- 
_ . buted'in ſome degres tb Tully. In effekt, the 
by! weak knd{dafturdly commandtrs}[arfi dd 
feated by the ſuperior vigour and abilities of 
Philip, yet (if we may believe Demoſthenes) 
greatly diſtreſſed and harafſed this ' prince, 


eee 
could not yet boaſt ſo great a 
as that of Athens. By this 

and commerce of i 8 2 
— r 
frequently entiched by the ſpoils. of his mer- 


chants, who were ever falling a prey do thei 
thips of war. r 
Tux ſubjection of this x was cherefoire 
abſolutely neceſſary to the ſchbmes of his am- 
bition; but a fair and popular s 
neceſſary to juſtify the attempt, and to aſſure its 
ſucceſs. | The naval. ſuperiority of Athens ſe- 
cured them from any invaſion by ſea; and, with- 
out the abſolute concurredce of the Thebam 
and Thefſalians, no attack could be made by 
hand, where theſe people ſerved as a fort of bar- 
riers to Attica. Any open violence, unwar- 
ranted by ſome da Sat any direct in- 


® & Coron. 
eck. 489. 
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fractiom of © treary wien fut t 
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* to 
now: apparently ral and 
the Per ens nr — 


might determite them 6 riſe up at bnce, and 
oppoſe 


Strande in Gerte With 
people thus diſpoſed, no private cavſe of quar- 
rel, no complaint by vhieh Macedon alone mug 
be affected could have 'any”weight to! induee 
them to unite their arms with an ally, to whit 
they, by this time convinced of his infincerity, 
were no Tonger' bouhd by itidlindtion,- This - 
prinoe therefore” determined, with à true and 
oonſumtnate policy, to find out: ſuch a cauſe 
to juſtify his arms, as might infſuence all the 
ſtates of Greece; and to appear as if he only 
fulfilled his ; and aſſorted the rights 
of his allies and confederates, while he really 
gratified his own ambition and revenge. An 


affected regard to religion had at firſt gained 


him admiſſion into Greece; to the ſame pres 
tence he now reſolved to recur; and, by the 
happy expedient of 'a religious quarrel, to ef- 
fectuate thoſe ſchemes of greatneſs and power, 
which he had hitherto carried on with unwearied 
vigour. The chief inſtruments of his deſigns, 


| — 


W 


e 


if we may rely on the repreſentations of De- . , Cons. 


"I" neee and 


where, 


moſthenes, he choſe at Athens, the place where . 
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ux, l ed, ure the ſenvinyng, of 
this prince; and thas his gold. was therefore now 
- LAkerally diſperſed t Athene, dhe übe in- 
duſtty af a eme fast ion b whoſe wn 
tiigues, aſſiſted h che unſuſpedting ſcuruy of 
cht people, ener trady to forget their danger 
tba mameat that thew enemy was rttaoved 10 
any diſtance, Æſchines, Diognetus, Midias, and 
| — * favburers and. partiſans |0f the 
| — — — 
| in Amphiftyons, In theſe auguſt characters they 
repaired to Delphi, where, immediately after 
their arrival, Dioguctus and Midias fell fick ; 
or, at leaſt, pretended ſiakneſs, as Æſchines way, 
by his abilities, the ſigteſt inſtrument of defgns 
Which they, had all concerted ; who, thus found 
| | r 
3 4 ; * 
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nagement of the deputation, andileft at full n- Sec. J. 
berty to ſerve the intereſts of a maſtir, to whom * 
anne mee e eee, 
| 1 rick ouub#r 

ns denied, that too much honout 
is ſometimes paid to the policy of princes, by 
.aſcribing thoſe events to their intrigues and ma- 
chinations which are oftentimes wholly fortui- 
tous. But Philip was the prince of all others, 
of whoſe deſigns we may moſt ſafely judge by 
appearances. His reſtleſs and turbulent ambi- 
tion, his well-known vigilance, ſagacity, and 
penetration, gave weight to the repreſentations 
of Demoſthenes, even when the facts were re- 
cent, and might have been ſtrictly ſcrutinized, 
and examined in all their circumſtances. And 
we, of theſe later ages, may perhaps ſafely re- 
gard thoſe repreſentations, as ſomething more 
than the artifices of party; and, not without 
reaſon, aſcribe thoſe events to intrigue and de- 
ſign, which are now to be explained; and which, 
though at firſt ſeemingly inconſiderable, yet re- 


gularly and uniformly wrought the great pur- 
poſes of Philip, and, in the end, produced the 


total ſubverſion of 4 and Greece. 


4 CR mos ont a. ic. 4 


Bor it , here previouſly pecetiry 1 to wat Yis * 
the attention of the reader to a part of the an- n 
cient biſtory of Greece, which hath exerciſed the: 
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learned, in order to clear up the difficulties 
with which it appears to be embarraſſed,” but 


which the preſent er EET 
pond ene TY 


ww 


dee the town of. £-Delphi a 155 
| was a certain diſtrict, called the Cirrhacan plain, 
which, in ancient times, had been poſſeſſed by 
the people of Cirrha, a town upon the gulph of 
Corinth ; and by the Acragallidae, a neighbour- 
ing people of Phocis. Cirrha, by the convent- 
ency of its harbour, ſoon became the ſeat of 


inhabitants with exalted ideas of their on im- 


portance, Their neighbours they treated with 


| contempt, and ſometimes oppreſſed by their 


Strab, I. g. 
5. 418. 


Pauſan. in 
Phoc. 

ZE chin. in 
Cteſ. ſe, 


36. 


tyranny : in defiance- of the order of the Am- 
phictyons, which exempted all thoſe from du- 
ties and taxes whom religion brought to Delphi, 
they exacted conſiderable ſums for the uſe of 
their port, both from Greeks and ſtrangers, Not 
contented with theſe means of enriching them- 
ſelves, they entered with fire and ſword into the 
adjacent diſtricts, violently ſeized ſome lands 
belonging to the temple of Apollo, profaned 
and pillaged the temple itſelf, and inſulted and 
abuſed the Amphictyons, who attempted, by 
their authority, to reſtrain theſe outrages. Sugh 
enormous crimes could not but render them an 


object 


% 
| *S 
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object of horrour to Greece in thoſt days of 
ſimplicity and religion; which was conſiderably 


R : 
„ 
1 þ 
339 f 


Szer. J. 
— 


increaſed by the denunciations of the oracle, 


which uttered the ſevereſt ſentence againſt thoſe = 


ſacrilegious wretches, and commanded all who 


appredched the ſacred ſhrine, to exterminate 


them with fire and ſword. On this occaſion, 


honour of religion, called loudly on the Am- 
phictyons to execute the RET and aſſert 
the rights, of Apollo; and, by his perſuaſion, 
the council engaged in a war againſt the delin- 
quents of Cirtha, Their forces were collected, 
under the conduct of Eurylochus the Theſſalian, 
according to Strabo, Plutarch, and other writers; 
or Clyſthenes the Sicyonian, as Pauſanias aſſerts. 
Alcmacon, an Athenian, commanded the forces 
of his Rate, as Plutarch informs us, from 
the ancient regiſter of Delphi ; and was attended 


Solon, the Athenian legiſlator, zealous for the 


Plut. ia 
Solon. 


"FP 
p. 418. 


Plut. in Sol, 


Polyaenus, 
I. 6. c. 3. 
Pauſ. in 
Phoc, 

in Solon. 


by Solon himſelf, who appeared in the camp to 


animate the ſoldiers, and direct the whole expe- 
dition by his ſage counſels. 


Tos city of Circha was cloſely inveſted and 


preſſed by a vigorous fiege. All the violence 
of u religious zeal was exerted againſt the de- 


voted enemies of heaven; who, on their part, 
made an obſtinate | ddfence to prevent their to- 
tal extirpation. Thus was the war protracted 

2 2 Fn 


Boo v. 


Collithenes 
in Athe- 
Dato. 


courſe of their expedition, at laſt found the ſuc- 
ceſs of the ſiege doubtful and precarious. To 
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to a. conſiderable length; and the beſiegers, 

after a long ſeries of almoſt ten years, notwith- 
ſtanding all their art and valour, notwithſtand- 
ing their implicit obedience to the dictates of 
Apollo, who vouchſafed to direct them in che 


the oracle they had again recourſe, to be in- | 


FEſchin. in 
Cteſ. ſect. 
6. 
auſ. in 
Phoc, 


% 
oB 


formed of the final. iſſue of this tedious: quarrel; 
and to obtain ſome. declaration which might 
invigorate their drooping courage. The anſwer, 
as reported by ſchines and Pauſanias, with 
ſome ſmall difference of . expreſſion,» but the 
lame in ſenſe and- real purport, vn delivered 
eee 1 : 


| Still ſhall thoſe tow'rs thei ir ancient pride, maintain; 
Nor force nor valour eier that rampart gain; 
Till Amphytrite, queen of azure waves, _ __ .. 
The hallow'd lands of fov” reign Phoebus laves; ; 
Till round his ſeat her threat'ning ſurges roar, 
And burſt tumultuous on the ſacred ſhore. 
nee 
This anſwer did not contribute to leſſen the per- 
plexity of the Amphictyons, as it was not eaſy 
to conceive how the lands, which ſurrounded 
the temple, and were conſidered as the portion 
of the god, could poſſibly be waſhed by the ſea, 


from which they were at a conſiderable diſtance. 


On the other hand, it ſerved to elevate the peo- | 
| ple 
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ple of Cirtha, who regarded it as a formal de- 
claration that their city was impregnable. But, 
unhappily for them, the ſagacity of Solon te- 
lie ved the beſiegers from their diſtreſs. He ad- 
viſed them to declare all the lands of Cirrha as 


conſecrated to Apollo; that ſo the hallowed 


territory might really extend to the ſhore, and 
be really waſhed by the ſea. The expedient 
was approved of; and now the only queſtion 
was, how they might accelerate the conqueſt of 
a city, which heaven had, as it were, delivered 
icito their power.” The means for this purpoſe 
were alſo ſuggeſted by Solon. He found out a 


private aqueduct, which conveyed a conſidera- 
ble quantity of water into Cirrba. A branch of 


the river Pliſtus, the ſource of this ſupply, he 
turned off into a baſon provided for its recep» 
tion, and there impregnated it with the roots of 
hellebore. The river, thus endued with all the 
purgative quality of this plant, he again reſtored 
to its ancient channel. The beſieged, who, in 
this interval, had laboured under many diffi- 


- 26"; 
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Aſchin, in 
' Chef, fed. 
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Pauſ. in 
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Ibid, 


culties from the want of their uſual ſupply, and 


were now delighted to find their river once 
more running through their city, drank of theſe 
medicated © waters with the utmoſt eagerneſs, 
which baffled all their valour, and obliged them 
to deſert their poſts. In theſe circumſtances, 


the beſiegers made a general aſſault, and, with 


2 3 | cale, 
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Jong braved. all their efforts. Cirrha uns pil 


laged, burnt, and deſtroyed; and thaſe- of its 
inhabitants, whom the ſword had ſpared; were 


reduced to ſlavery. Their port was demoliſhed, 


their territory dedicated to the god, and: all the 


Accbin. in 
Cteſ. ſet, 
36, 


this obligation ſtill more awful, the following 


Amphictyons engaged, by a moſt ſolemn: oath, 
never to cultivate this diſtrict, never to ſuſſer 
it to be cultivated ; but to aſſiſt the deity, ank 
ſupport the rights and privileges of the conſt 
crated land, with all their power. To render 


d imprecations were added: H an 
people, ciry, community, or private perſons. | 


4 ſhall preſume to violate this oath, may they 


ebe devoted to the vengeance of Apollo, Diana, 
« Latona, and Minerva the provident! May 
e their lands never produce their fruits! May. 


s their wives, inſtead of a natural offspring, 


“bring forth horrid monſters! May their herds 


c be curſed with unnatural barrenneſs! May 


« all their attempts in war, all their tranſactions 
<« jn peace, be for ever blaſted and defeated | 
« May total ruin for ever purſue them, their 
e families, and their deſcendants ! and may they. 
<« never appeaſe the .offended deities, Apollo, 
« Diana, Latona, and Minerva! but may all 
e their ſacrifices and offerings b be for. ever Me. 
WE — 2 


T 
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Tux determination of the Amphictyons was Secr.1. 
at firſt-obſerved wich the attention uſually pad 
to all new regulations, till time began, by de- 
grees, to wear off the terrour of theſe impreca- 
tions. A ſuperſtition, which tended to deprive 
mankind of their natural rights, of the com- 
forts and neceſſaries of life, and the rewards of 
human induſtry, was obliged to yield to tempo- 
ral convenience. At firſt, the port of Cirrha phat. in 
was reſtored, as the ſervice. of the god itſelf uchi in 
ſeemed to require, that ſuch a proviſion ſhould 37. 
be made for the reception of thoſe votaries who 
viſited his temple. At length the Loerians, 
who inhabited Amphiſſa, poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the conſecrated land, exacted all the ancient 
duties from thoſe to whom the port afforded an 
accommodation, which they repaired: and kept 
in order, without regard to the deerees and re- 
ſolutions of old times, now generally conſidered 
as obſolete and fabulous. A long and peace- 
able poſſeſſion ſeemed to have obliterated all re- 
membrance of their uſurpation, which the Greeks 
juſtly regarded as a common advantage, and 
paid, without repining, for the convenience of 
an harbour that rendered their approach to. 
Delphi ſecure and cafy. _ 


| Sven was the Gruarion of affairs, when Eſ- 
chines and his collegues appeared in the coun- 
17 2 4 | cil 


Boor V. 
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cil of the Amphictyons; and ſuch, probably, | 
might they have for ever: remained, had nor 


craft and policy found it convenient to aſſume 
the ſemblance of religion, and to veil their black 
.deſigns- under an affectation of piety and holy 
zeal. But now Aſchines was duly inſtructed 


and prepared to tranſact his maſter's buſineſs, 
Conteſts and diſputes were to be raiſed among 
the Greeks; and care was taken, that the ſeeds 


ſhould be already ſown. As the Amphictyons 


were at this time employed in repairing the 
temple, and replacing the offerings which the 
Phocians had removed in the late ſacred war, 
certain golden ſhields. were ſent from Athens, 
inſcribed with the following ſentence : Taxzu 
BY THE ATHENIANS FROM THE MEDES AND 
THEBANS, WHEN | THEY | FOUGHT , AGAINST 
Greece. Theſe were hung up in the temple 
before the regular conſecration of the offerings, 
which was accounted a ſort of profanation z nor 
could it be expected, but that the Thebans muſt 
be highly provoked by this invidious memorial 
of their old diſgrace. It was immediately whiſ- 


pered, that the Amphiſſaeans, out of their re- 


gard to Thebes, had determined to move the 

council, that a fine of fifty talents ſhould be 
impoſed on the people of Athens, for thus pre- 
maturely depoſiting their offering. At this re- 


̃ 25 the Athenian deputies expreſſed the utmoſt 


aſtoniſnment 


y* 
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aſtoniſhment and concern and AEſchines, who 
was left ſolely rr 
was earne ſtly preſſed * collegues . n 
e eee eee | 


"Tan 18 partiſan naw 7 — the afſembly 
of the Amphictyons, and, with all the appear- 
ance of a true patriot zeal, begins a formal de- 
fence of the Athenians, before any accuſation 
had been regularly brought againſt them, Here 
he is immediately interrupted by a citizen of 
Amphilla, who, with an impatience and reſent- 
ment which might have been entirely the effect 
of art, jnveighs loudly againſt Athens: «© Ye 
“ Grecians,” ſaith he, ** had ye the leaſt ſhare 
* of wiſdom, ye could not ſuffer the very name 
« of the Athenian people to be mentioned at 
te this time, but muſt driye them from the tem- 
4 ple, as accurftd and devoted wretches, who, 
* in defiance of all laws divine and, human, 
66 preſumed to ſupport the ſacrilege of the Pho- 
« cians, and to aſſociate with theſe execrable pro- 
e faners of Apollo, themſelves no leſs execrable 
be and profane.“ 


00 10174 


AEschiwrs bal now a fair opportunity of 
raiſing commotions, by appearing only intereſted 
for his country, and | zealous for the glory and 
defence of Athens. With a paſſionate warmth, 
which is frequently the effect of artifice as well 

| as 


Sher hy | 
wg 


8 


——ä — 


we —— — — 
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Beer u. as that of real patriotiſm, and which i ava 
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= likely toi deceive, and mere particularly in po- 


pular aſſemblies, by being conſidered as the in- 
dication of ſincerity, and the overflowings of an 


heart honeſtly affected, this maſter of i intrigue 


no addreſſed himſelf to the enn, in the 
i E . | 


„ Wrru horrour and e * 


this opprobrious treatment of a people re- 
4 nowned and dignified by great actions; the 


acknowledged guardians and protectors of 
«Grecian liberty, Who art thou, abandoned 


* wretch, who thus preſumeſt to vent thy hate- 
ful malice againſt this illuſtrious people? 


« Haſt thou not heard, art thou inſenſible of, 
* our merit, rude and brutal as thou art? Or, 
« What demon hath poſſeſſed thy mind, and 
« driven thee to this extravagance ? But ſay, 
« ye Grecians, Shall men, who never. knew the 
« exalted pleaſures of renown and glory,. be 
<« ſuffered to tear from us the venerable mema- 
« rials of thoſe virtues which our anceſtors ſo 
% nobly, fo greatly diſplayed? Shall men, 
« themſelves polluted by ſacrilege, devoted to 
« deſtruction by the moſt awful denunciations 
* of vengeance, preſume to accuſe the Athe · 


Zccvin. in ** nians of profanation? Look down, ye reve- 


Creſ, ſe. 
38. 


* rend guardians of religion, defenders of the 
| os rights 
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« rights of Apollo; look down on: that pla 
« which there lies before you; thoſe lands from 


how they are now oecupied and cultivated by 
„the Amphiſſkcans:' fee what buildings they 
< have there erected. Behold that port, which 
e the religion of our anceſtors «< 0 de- 
& ſolation, is now, by thoſe impious men, rebuilc 
c and fortified, ' You ſee” and need 
not any teſtimony from” me, that they have 
« exated duties, and raifed large ſums of wealth, 
from that aceurſed harbour. Let me intreat 
« your attention, while the oracle, the awful 
„% mandate of Apollo, is recited, which firſt de- 
<< termined the fate of this diſtrict, You hear 
« tho voice of heaven claiming and haltowing 
t theſe lands. Hear now the ſolemn oath and 
dreadful imprecation of our anceſtors. Thus 
« did theſe pious Greeks engage to aſſert the 
«<. rights, and to defend the cauſe, of the god, 
Shall their poſterity forget thoſe religious en- 
S gagements ? Shall thoſe tremendous curſes, 
ede fupinely diſregarded, or impiouſly braved. 
« and deſpiſed, in this aſſembly? For myſelf, 
« for my country, for my children, for my fa- 
emily, I here declare, that we will aſſiſt the 
«. deity, and maintain the privileges of the con-. 
* ſeerated land: and, purſuant to the tenour of 
this oath, with all our ſtrongeſt efforts, with 

* all 


* 


4 


in gere! 


— 
ancient times dedicated to the god. Behold , 


348 


. 


A the awful and affecting form is cloſed: Mey 


ſchin. in 
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heart, with what front, with what confidence, 
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« all the powers of ſoul and body, diſcharge 
C that [ſacred duty which we owe to heaven. 


Do you, ye Grecians, determine as yau pleaſe. 
« Your religious rites are prepared; your vic- 


« tims. ſtand before the altars z you are-prepar- 


ing to offer up your ſolemn prayers, for bleſ- 


6 ſings on yourſelves, ,and on your countries. 
6 But oh! conſider with what voice, with what 


6 can you breathe out your petitions, if you 
« ſuffer thoſe ſacrilegious men, whom you have 
« thus, devoted and accurſed, to eſcape with 
60 impunity. The terrible imprecation is not 
6 conceived in dark or doubtful terms. No; 
« the curſe extends not only to theſe impious 

« profaners, but to all, thoſe who ſuffer their 
9 profanation to paſs unrevenged. Hear the 
« very terms. Theſe are the words with which 


& thoſe who permit them to go unpuniſhed, never 
&* offer up an acceptable ſacrifice to Apollo, 
« Diana, Latona, and Minerva tbe provident ; 
« but may all their offerings and religious rites be 
- for ever rejeBed and abborred i 


Havino thus harangued the 8 
Zſchines retired, and gave the creatures of 
Macedon an opportunity of fomenting the diſ- 
orders now excited, A. general murmur 2 
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roſe in the aſſembly, which was inſtantly ſac- 
ceeded by violent tumult and confuſion. The 
men, who were entruſted with the ſecret of the 
whole tranſaction, and many honeſt and unde - 
ſigning members of the council, whoſe real re- 
gard to the religion of their. country was now 
alarmed and offended, declared loudly for the 
intereſts of heaven, and the neceſſity of ſupport- 
ing the rights of Apollo. The Amphiſſacans, 
on their part, had ſtrenuous advocates, prompted 
by intereſt or policy; and the different parties 
maintained the conteſt with equal heat and 
violence, for the greateſt part of that day. At 
length the ſentiments of religion prevailed, and 
proclamation was made to this effe& : ¶hat 
all inhabitants of Delphi, both ſlaves and 
e freemen, above the age of ſixteen, ſhould, 


- : = 
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<« the nett morning, repair with ſpades, mat- 


„ tocks, and axes, to the Thytaeum, a place 
« adjacent to the Cirrhacan plains.” And,'by 
| a ſecond proclamation,” all the hieromnemons 


and pylagorae were enjoined to aſſemble at the 


ſame place, in order to aſſiſt the god, and de- 
fend the conſecrated ground : and it was de- 
clared,” that the repreſentatives of any ſtate, 


who ſhould abſent themſelves on this oocaſion, 


were to be excluded from the temple, and de- 
clared obnoxious to the vengeance denounced 
by the imprecation. 
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Eazy. the next mornin, the Am 
and all he inhabinapes of 1 


Full e ain 


further inflamed by ſome deſigning leaders, who 


could well affume the appearance of zcal and 


piety, and were well acquainted with the jnflu- 


© ence and power of ſuck an appearance, theſe 


deſtroying the harbour, the houſes, and all the 
cifoacts. and poſſeſſions which the labour and in- 
duſtry of the Amphiſſatuns had produced; and 
were now preparing to retire, with the compla- 
ceticy and ſatisfattion of men conſcious of hav- 


ing aſſerted the cauſe of heaven; when the in- 


Abh. n 
f Ctel. ſect. 


ſtadia diſtant from Delphi, appeared in arms 


Tube next morning Cotty phus, the preſident of 


habirants. of Amphiſſa, who were but ſixty 


to defend their property, and furiouſly attacked 


' the Delphians. Some of the venerable body 


of the Amphiftyons became their priſoners, and 
all the others were obliged to provide for. their 


eng 


— donfidentd 
A an heinous aggravation of their impiety, and 
greatlyincreaſed the gencralclamour and diſorder. 


the ATA council, ſummoned: n. 
bh 
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bly compoſed aot only of the uſual repro: e 
tives of the ſeveral ſtares, but alſo of all the 
Greeks who came to offer ſacrifices, or to ch 


| (ule the oracle, who were all conſidered as guar. 
dians of the temple, and entitled to ſhare in the 


, rex, 4 


tranſactions of the council, In this aembly, 


where the numbers muſt greatly have "increaſed 
the tumult, the ſevereſt invectives were uttered 


againft the Amphiſlieans, and much pruiſe of 


the dignity and piety of Athens. The reful 
of their deliberations was to enter into a refo- 
lution, that the hieromnemons ſhould aſſemble 
at a time appointed, previous to the next ordi- 
nary convention at Thermopylae, with a decree 
prepared in due form, ſpecifying the puniſh- 

ment to be inflited on the Amphiſſaeans, for 
their crimes committed againſt the god, the con- 
ſecrated land, and the Amphictyons. 


Xscnings now returned with his collegues 
to Athens, where he made a full relation of his 
conduct to the afſembly, and produced the de- 
crees and reſolutions of the Amphictyonic coun- 
cil. The people, who, in general, faw nothing 
more in theſe tranfactions than an extraordina- 
ry zeal and attention to religion, applauded 
their deputics, and breathed the utmoſt indig- 
nation at the impiety of the Amphiſfaeans. But 
Demoſthenes, who juſtly dreaded the conſe- 
| quences 


2 


Rook v. 


— ſaw through the whole deſign, and all the ſecret 


-quarrel, founded on obſolete traditions, and 
calculated to weaken and diſunite them, and to 
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quences of a religious quarrel, and, perhaps 


| ſprings by which theſe commotions were raiſed | 


and actuated, Joudly expreſſed his diflatisfaRtion z 
and | endeavoured to inſpire the aſſembly with 


ſuſpicions of the integrity of their Amphictyons, 
and with diſpleaſure at their conduct, in em- 


broiling the ſtates of Greece in an unſeaſonable 


Vive the common enemy an opportunity of eſta- 


2 his power on their diviſions. But the 


cauſe of religion was fair and popular, and had 
greater influence on the multitude than his ce. 
monſtrances, which were conſidered as the mere 


effect of envy and private pique, and which his 


rival orator took care to repreſent as the con- 
ſequence of a ſecret engagement with the Am- 


phiſſaeans, by which they bound themſelves to 


pay him twenty minae yearly, beſides one thou- 


ſand drachmae in hand, to oblige him to fup- | 
port 9 intereſt at Athens. 


1s the 1 Benden was more 2 


ably received, and heard with a juſter atten- 


tion. Here, political motives had à greater 


weight and the conſequences of every meaſure 


were conſidered with greater caution and tem- 
per. Here, then, the repreſentations of this vi- 


gilant 
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eſſoct. He prevailed to have a dectee paſſed, 
(to which; either the deference due to thie op- 


nion of the ſenate, or, as Zſchines repreſents 


itz the urtifice of Demoſthenes in taking the op- As 


portunity of a thin aſſembly, procured the con- 255 — 


e of een Fu BIO TRIER: © 


« e That all 50 5 228 wal 
a 6 deputed by the people of Athetis, as their 
'« heromnemons and pylagorae, ſhall hereafter 
© repair to the general council of the Amphic- 
I tyons at the times ſtated and -appointed by 
our anceſtors: and that the ſaid perſons ſhall 
not have any intercourſe with the extravrdi- 
"66 nary. council how to be convened ; nor ſhare 
in their debates, r decrees, or any .* 
0 « of their tranſactions whatever,” | 1 


Tavs the final determination of the Atheni- 


ans was, in effect, to condemn the conduct of 8.8. 4r. 


their deputies, and to proteſt againſt all the 
conſequences of their miſguided and intereſted | 
zeal. In obedience to the reſolution; of the 
ſtate, Aſchines and his collegues remained at 
Athens, while all the other repreſentatives of 
the Greeks, except thoſe: of the Thebans, (who 
were poſGbly by this time made ro fear, that 
theſe commotions had been really raiſed by 
Vol. II. Aa Philip 


V. 


9 


v 
, 


and ſagacious ſtateſi e 
giant ſagac man f 


58 


? 
© * 


« * 
9 
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(hve, -Phitip for his own purpoſes) afſeinbled at dhe 


ache a de Loerians of Amphiſſa. And Cottyphus, 
1 * who is called both an Afcadian and P 


Cteſ. - 
37. 


* 


AEſchin. in 
41. 


they had been driven by the oppofite faction. 


dune appoisted for the entraerdinary covultil. 
In tbis aſſembly it Was unanimouſly reſolved, 


that the Amphictyons ſhould declare war againſt 


and who poſſibly was botn in one of thoſe couh- 
tries, and engaged in the ſervice of the other, 


was appointed general of the Amphictyonic ar- 
my. This man, who was either in the intereſt 
of Philip, and priyy to his deſigns, or not poſ- 
ſeſſed of the qualifications neceſfary for oonduct- 
ing and bringing this war to. a ſpeedy. iſſue, 
acted without vigour or reſolution; and, inſtead 


of improving the advantages he obtained in 


ſome light hoſtilities, entered into a treaty with 
the K of Amphiſfa, A fine was impoſed 


Ctel. ſet, * 


on them, for the A of which a ſufficient 
time was allowed: the moſt culpable of their 
citizens were baniſhed ; and others, who wereſaid 


to have Uifavowed the ſacrilege of their evutitry- 


men, reftored to their pofſefſions, from Which 


But, inſtead of conforming to the tertns and 


 * Eriitibiiv'6f this treaty, the Loctians,awho/dnly 


"ſought to gain time, and might have been pri- 


vately ſpirited up to a further oppoſition, fe- 


fuſed abſblutely to pay the ſine impoſed on 
them, recalled the men whom the Amphictyons 
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had baniſhed, drove out thoſe who had 17 5 
called, and ſtill continued. to occupy and to 
tivage the conſecrated lands. Care was taken 
to repreſent this their conduct, with all the ne- 

cellary aggravations, at the next general | coun- 
cl, and this uced the following reſolution, 
which hath the appearance of r 
15 REO have been entirely calculated Foe | tai⸗ 
new commotions, and for Ek BY one 


orm deſign 1 in favour of Phibp, . 


2 82 


4 


5 Ix the pontificate of, Clibagoras, at the "Rt Demoſt. in 


« peral aſſembly of the Amphictyons, held in 51. 


« the ſpring, Ir is RESOLVED, by the pylagorae, 
« and the aſſeſſors in the ſaid aſſembly, That, 
7 whereas the people of Amphiſſa continue to 
6 profane the conſecrated lands, and do at this 
e time actually occupy them by tillage and pa- 
te ſture: - the pylagorae and aſſeſſors ſhall repair 


« to the ſaid lands, and determine the boundaries 


« by pillars; ſtrictly enjoining the people of Am- 
* phiſſac to ceaſe from ſuch violation forthe Pe. 


Taz Amphi&yons, therefore, again Alea 
theſe lands; and were again repulſed by the 


Cteſ. ſet, 


Amphiſſagans, who wounded Cottyphus, and mia. 


put his attendants to flight. And now the 
grand deſign, which Philip's agents had been fo 


long contertings became ripe for execution, 
A2 2 n 


„ ub in AN ien op" 


Jos V. This new outrage increaſed the clamour hs 
Gt 
|  Demoſt. in indignation of the aſſembly, where there were 
9 humbers of Philip's creatures, who knew how 
to improve this Happy, opportunity. "They Toſe 
up, and inveighed againſt the ſacrilegiqus pro- 
faners of divine things, with all the warmth 
which a true regard to religion raiſes, and whi ich 
hy poctiſy can frequently aſſume; they men- 
- fioned the late ineffectual meaſures which had 
been purſued to reduce” thole Wretches to the 
due ſuhjection; they lamented, in a pathetic 
manner, the great and heavy expetice \ wi which 
the righteous cauſe, now undettaken by the 
Amphictyons, muſt neceſſarily be attended; the 
remiſſneſs and inſenſibility of ſeveral people who 
had hitherto neglected the defence of the tem· 
ple, and from whom no vigorous and effectual 
aſſiſtance could be expected for the future. 
Upon the whole, they declared, that, in order 
to diſcharge thoſe ſacred duties which they 
. owed to heaven, that they might not fall under 
thoſe dire curſes by which they and their po- 
ſterity were bound, they were now to apply to 
ſome powerful inſtrument of the divine ven- 
geeance, who might prove able and well-diſpoſed 
to take up arms in defence of Apollo, and to 
ai ſupport the authority of the great and auguſt 
| council of Greece. There is a prince, ſaid they, 
- whoſe zcal for the gods, whoſe tender regard to 
the 
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the hongur of the ſacred Mine, have been a, 

l and acknowledged. 49 
king of, Macedon is now returning from b is, 
conquelt of Scythia.. . He hach piety to prompt 
him, and, force to enable him to aſſert our, 
cauſe... 0 him, therefore, whom the gods ſeem, 
to point out. as the great A nder of FO» 
let ede cauſe be mie ; 


la of 


"Tiny, ſentiments, were "echoed throug 135 
aſſembly by the friends of Macedon ; N 2 
tumult kept up to drown all the remonſtrances 
of, caution and policy. The ſuſpicious and 
wary were diſcouraged and inſulted ; the unde- 
ſigning were deceived ; and thus, on this fatal 
day, faction, corruption, ſupineneſs, inattention, 
and weaknefs, all conſpired to give the deadly 
wound to Grecian liberty, by the following de- 
cree, which was now paſſed in due form: 


In the pontificate of Clinagoras, in the BY 
e neral aſſembly held in the ſpring. — Whereas 
the people of Amphiſſa have cantoned out 
« among themſelves the conſecrated lands, have 
« occupied them by tillage and paſture, and, 
« when ſummoned to deſiſt from ſuch profana- 
tion, roſe up in arms, and forcibly repelled 
the general council of Greece, wounding 
q ſome of the members, and N Cotty- 

8 Aa 3 ö « phus 


35 


Wor V. «his che Ateadlan, 
— 


Eſchin. in 
Cteſ. ſect. 


41. 


E iat & Geputatioln n be le 0 Fil 


Tt tr Mb Eran of 
beral of the Ainphic- 

Hen: lt ss cheref eee he 
hy, 


rac, the alſeffors, 490 che 
« of Macedbp, inviring Wim to rt 755 
«> the Ati pins.” ant to fepel the ourrages 
af the inipious Arn et, ; Ps, to 
« declare, that lie is conftltnred by all che Urteks, 


«* members of the council of the Amphictyons, 


« geheral and commander of their forces, with 
*Tull ind died powers,” . 


f x 
4 24 a SG # 
: ut - d 11e. N 


"Pais weleoine'i {aviation and cet; the 
fruit, of all his ſecret practices, Philip received 
in Thrace, while he was yet on his return to 
Macedon. He bowed, with an affected reve- 
rence, to the venerable council, and declared his 
readineſs to execute their orders. 75 

Tur inferiour ſtates of Greece, and all thoſe 
whoſe ſimplicity and weakneſs rendered them 
inſenſible to the deſigns now forming by Philip, 
entirely approved of this act of the Amphic- 
tyons ; and of the nomination of a prince to the 
command of their forces, ſo eminent and illuſ- 
trious for his piety, and ſo capable of executing 
the vengeance of heaven. At Sparta, and at 
Athens, this event was conſidered in a different 
manner. The firſt of theſe people, though poſ- 

3 ſeſſed 


' m4 
a 1 
” odd 
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ſoſſed of hut à ſmall part gf their ancignt greats. 
neſs,, pet ſtill retained their 00 
have looked with a fallen indignation at the he- 
nours paid te Macedon, The Athenians, bad 
been Jong taugbt to diced the policy af kli: 
and had now their great popular Jeader, who. 18: 
peatedly urged the nęcrſſity of ſuſpicion and 
vigilance 3. repreſented. all the late tranſactions 
in the Amphictyonic council as the effects of 
Phulip's intrigues, and his deſigns againſt Greece 
in general, but mare garticularly — 2 wel- 
eee D 1833 401110 

110 ; S007 33200) tis 
| To comet the zeal of Demoſthenes, and 
to prevent the effects of his inceſſant. mon- 
ſtrances,. the minds of the people were alarmed 
with oracles and predictions, uttered with all ſo- 
lemnity from the ſacred tripod, and reporxed to 
the Athenians with all che vęneration due to the 
dictates of Apollo. Vengeance was denounced 
againſt all thoſe who ſhould preſume to oppoſe 
the king of Macedon, the deſtined inſtrument of = 
divine juſtice. The people were exhorted not Rb. in 
to ſulſer artful and deſigning oratars, and popu- 
lar leaders, to ſeduce them to their ruin. This 
was an oracle eaſy to be applied by the two great 
contending ſpeakers to each other ; though, pol- 
Gbly, the real intention of the prieſteſs was to 
raiſe ſuſpicions of Demoſthenes, and, i. 

| 9 a 4 


as. ho LIFE AND REIGN OR i 
ox V. dice” the people agaitiſt him, She alfa fpoks' 
PRE is —- muck of the ſingularity of ſome one citizen; who 
*  diftorbed the harmony of the ſtate, by oppoling 
| the general ſentiments of his countrymen. This 
too was probably! intended to 'mark'vur Demo· 
ſtheries,” But when the oracle was read in e 
aſſembly, and vatloiſly interpreted, according to 
the different paſſions and deſigns of the different 
partiſans and leaders; Photion, who ever created 
his fellow-citizens with that honeſt ſeverity” which 
aroſt from a juſt ſenſe of their * a 
patriot zeal for reformation, roſe up! and 
once put an end to all debates about the ap by 
catibn. 7 am that at fingittar perſon, ſaid he; Yo 
mmh aint "from all your 'proctedings I flit? 
your: Meaſures, Your rotations, Jour tabole conduzs. 


£4343 Ne Si 6 | 165 Fl 7 


cba ia A PARTICULAR event now gave bey cd 
Ad Philip's agents to confound the minds of the 


people with ſuperſtitious fears; The great my. 
teries of Ceres were celebrated with all the uſual 


| ſolemnity ; and a number of the initiated/per- 
ſons, who were conſidered as the peculiar favou- 

rites of heaven, died ſuddenly, during the courſe 
of their ceremonies and religious Finds: This 
was reported, and received at Athens, with gene. 
ral conſternation, as ominous and portentous. 
It was icmediately propoſed to ſend a deputa- 
__ to Delphi, to conſult * god on this alarm- 
ing 
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ing occaſion; a deſign ith Demoltieawjuthy 
conſidered as intended to gain ſome new decla- 


rations fram the prieſteſs in favour of the Mace.” 


EY 
ach 


donian' intereſt ; and which he therefore deter- * 


mined to oppoſe. My counttymen, d ſaicd he- 


it is to no purpoſe to conſult the oracle at chi © 
e time,” We cannot obraia the realiand; genu-. 
« ine dictates of Apolloo:-Iti'is very plain, by 


« thoſe pretended oracles which: have been al- 
©. ready reported to us, that the Pythian. prieſteſs 

« ſpeaks as Philip dictates ; that ſhe is ſedretly 
« jnſfuenced by him, and devoted to his ſervice; 
This ſentiment he exprefſed by an artificial 


phraſe, The priefeſs philippizes, which ſtrucle ch 


"Y N 
UA 


imagination, and pleaſed the taſte of the people, 


a never falling method of influencing and Pre- 
ern e aſſemblr. u % 05 
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a character with which he was now inveſted, 
He ſet ſail for Greece with a numerous fleet, but 
ſoon learned that Chares and Proxenus, the Athe+ 
nian commanders, were prepared to oppoſe his 
deſcent with a ſpperiour naval force. An en 

gagement might hazard the ſucceſs of his pre- 


ſent deſign, or at leaſt retard it; and therefore 


he determined to have trecourſe to artiſice, in 
order to extricate himſelf from the preſent . diffi- 
He 9 a light veſſel from his 

fleet, 


eee aid, Philly prepared do act in 


— fert, wich letters directed to Antipater;/inform- 


© the Amphistyanir deente, he neſalxed- 40 ſum- 
e ill thoſe people who ſent repreſentatives to 
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ing him, chat certain. cammetions had ariſen in 


That, which obliged che king to apprar im- 
mediately in that gountry, and added orders and 
dicbctionms ſuitable uo ſuch n deſign, The better 
' ts once! his ftratagem, be allp addreſſad: ſame 


letters to his ꝗqunen Olytapias. The veſiel,; 28 
pietended diſpatches were ſent to Athena, and 
there .opened (che queen's letters only exeopred, 


Which this polite: people ſent back in che chn- 


mirals were ordered $0:quic their ſtation. and to 
ſheer owurd che Chesſone ſus 3 and th Wag 
Bhibp ſuffrned $0 Jant) unmaleſtod. The ſarem 
af is own kingdom ware more than ſufficient te 
reduce the Amphiſſaeans.: but, under Prrtence 
of giving a greater ſolemnity to the execution of 


that council to attend his ftandard, and tu aſſiſt 
him in ũuſlicting the puniſhenent due to factilege, 
Thus be could diftinguiſh /his adherenes from 
thoſe who ſeoretly n iad hie power, ar n 
ous to the reſt of Greece, as men who deſcrted 
or oppoſed the cauſe of heaven. The Thebans 
firſt received his ſummons, and received it with 
3 a people, who repented of cheir 

engagements 
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eng; 
oreatnefs of Philip. They at Aft declined u pon 


invitathoh'ro the peopte'of Fele ponmefan 41 


> DIVOYN wa: 1-10 toni 503. boten 


« Patty King of Macedon, to the magiftrates 
* Afd counſellors . people 
ef Feloponnefus, heath... 


4 Warnzas the Locri, called Ozolat, hee 


rofanely commit 5 


« we haye reſolved, in hae: with you, 
« afſert the rights of the god, and e 
« thoſe impious wretches, who, have 

« ſumed to violate all that is accounted Tas 
among men, Do you, therefore, meet me 1 

« arms at Phocis, with proviſions for forty days, 
« within this preſent month called by us Loiis, 
by the Athenians, Boedromion; and, by the 
Corinthians, Panemus. Such as attend us 
« ſhall be duly conſulted, and all meaſures pur. 
* ſygd with their concurrence z they, who re. 
« fuſe obedience to theſe. orders, ſhall be 5 
niſhed. Farewell. | 


$LITY 


Taz Thebans, who were particularly con- 
cerned in the menaces with which this letter is 


concluded, 


wich Miceddh, and” envidd he Stcrre” 
1 


contur With him, which produced the Fdllowing' Come 
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Beox V. concluded, were now conſiderably embarraſſed 
NN and divided by their, jealouſies and appreheh- 
2 bons. They were heartily , weary af cheir en- 
| "© gagements wich, Fhilip g they dreaded, as well as. 

_ envied, the increaſe of his power; nor could all 
theirphlegm and ſlowneſs prevent them from per- 
ceiving, chat the reduction of the Amphiſſaeans 
was, by no means, ap objekt adequate tothe great- 
002 of Ka .theſe military Preparations. On the 
hand, they had ever affected, when their il In- 
Kr f dethanded it, an implicit obedierict 10 the 


PT. 74 


not now. er with deceney or W, 
— to, forget the Yeneration due to tt al. 
Dinarch bly 3 and, nit determined rg tend a a 
Dem, body Te Rat to the appointed place of re 
rod under the command of Proxenps, ohe 

of their generals, who was the penſloner of Phit ip. 
The Lacedacinonians, on their part, perſevered 

in the reſolution of detaching themſelves en · 
tirely from theſe affairs, and having no ſhare1 in 
the diſpute. At Athens the uſual comtmotions 
aroſe in the aſſembly; and the ſevetal parties 
and popular leaders exerted all their zeal to in- 
in fluence and direct the public councils. Dee 
g. fhenes inveighed with his uſual force and 
energy againſt Philip, and his pernicious de- 
ſigns ; and, prompted by the fury of this zeal, 
or hes ſecret motives of inen; urgedrhe pune 
* to 


rin tine be meren. 


t bpfe 
Amphiffacans; and thus to diſappoint the am- 


bitious ſchemes of this * he had "ow 
found Aſperious but inſidious pretence for ravag- 
ing, and deſtroying, and fubverting; che late 
of Gretee; and eftablifhing' that power and No- 
vereignty; Wich had ever been the darling ob- 
ject of his wiſhes. ſclünes, on the other Hund, 
inſiſted on the odioufnels and danger of ſuch 2 | 
meafure, which no man, he ſaid, could recom: 
mend, who'was not ſecretly bribed by the Am- 
phiſfacans - and that even, ſuppoſing the preſent 

war to be no more than a pretence, yet it was 


Ge he ing f mee by altifing che be 1 


vie who had moſt reaſon to dread the abi 


conſequences of it, as they were the people 
more ogg: x1 reg threatened by the Macedonian 
arms, rt 
mel ors either e ara ade RA ul ore 
Prxhars it would have been moſt prudent 
for the Athenians to have imitated the example 
of Lacedaemon on this occaſion. They could 
have made no effectual oppoſition to Philip, 
without the concurrence and afliſtance of the 
Greeks; and, although, by remaining quiet, they 
might not. have prevented him from attacking 
their ſtate, yet ſuch an attack would not have 
been ſupported by any ' plauſible plea, and might 
have ſpiczted up ſome powerful oppoſition in the 


other ſtates of Greece. But unhappily they $2 
choſe 


8 
v. 


. 


LE 
* 


[ 1 chotz (end it myſt e 


farc to repel what they affected to conſider as 


gf ten. thouſand foreign troops to the Amphi 
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that 

moſthanes ſeems do have 1 8 1 
choice) ce moſt odious and dangerous ſtep chat 
could poſſibly have heen taken. Without das 
ring to remain quiet, or marching with all their 


an invaſion of their country:; without enden. 
vouring to ſtrengthen themſelves by rhe concurs 
rence of any other power; they hired out a body 


ans, under the command of Charidemus; 
thus incurred the cenſure of ſupparting facri- 
lege, and deprived. their tate of a conſiderable, 
part of its ſecurity, without diſtreſſing or check- 
Ne nes ey Gn 129835 


Nauen IR ineffectual reinforcement, together 
with the Amphiſſaeans, fled before the Macedo- 
nians, who purſued them to their town, where 
they found an eaſy admittance. Philip, having 
ſtationed a garriſon there, and made ſuch diſpo- 
ſitions as might be agreeable to the Amphic- 
tyons, proceeded to ſpread terrour through the 
adjacent diſtricts. Some other cities, who were 
accuſed of ſharing in the ſacrilege of Amphiſſa, 


were diſmantled or raſed to their foundations. 


Thus much the honour of the god, and the au- 
thority of the great council, required; for both 


of whom Philip ſtill affected the higheſt vene- 


ration, 


ru KING en MACE DON. 
ration, and, no doubt, took care to inſpire che 
Greeks with unfavourable ſentiments of Athena. 
and, its, attachment to Amphiſſa, and to diſplay 


conduct of chat ſtate. f 22 enen 


Turi events ard _— the en rer- 
rout and confufion in that commubiry, where 
good of bad advices were ever received with an 
extravagance of triumph or conſternation. The 


people were firmly convinced, that the victorious 


army was now ready to appear in the territories 
of Attica, with fire and ſword, under the pre- 
tence of completing the vengeance of the god. 
To gain a little time, in order to collect their 
force, and to prevail on ſome other Grecian 
cities to aſſiſt them in this their extremity, ſeem- 
ed now the only meaſure which the Athettians 
could purſe : and for chis purpoſe it was re- 
ſolved to ſend an embaffy to Philip, in order to 
detnand a truce; though as yet the war was not de- 
clared in due form, either on one or the other fide. 
The dectee for 1 bop th Was conceived in hou 


een if Mace as hb 
twenty - fifth day of the month — 
ion, the Erecthian tribe preſiding, the 
, * ſenate wad, qa to the followng 
td ag | 


& ; WazRzAS | 


oy 
ere 
— 


every thing pe Sh me La ings 


1 
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Joon V. „Wuükskas Philip hath” poſſeſſed "Himſelf of 
« ſore adjacent cities,” and demoliſded others, 

und i is actually preparing to make an * 
« into Attica (in manifeſt Contempt of hib en- 

„ gagements), and to reſcind all his „ 
* 255 obligations, without the leaſt regard to 
ablic. faith; It is, RESOLVED, that ambaſladors 
all be ſent to confer with him, and to exhort 
« in to preſerye that harmony, and to_adhere 
—_ 4 ro ſe engagements, which have” hitherto 
. «. ſubſiſted between us: at leaſt, that he may 
82 « grant the ſtate time to deliberate, and make a 
«1 truce, till the month Thargelion.—Simus, Eu- 
* thydemus, and Bulagoras, are e elected from the 
« *« ſenate for this commiſſion,” 3 1 
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6 Ar the ame time depytie were diſpaxched e 
the different cities and communities of Greece, 
in order to prevail on them to unite with Athens 
againſt. the Macedonian power. The Corin- 
thians, Euboecans, Megareans, Leucadians, and 
Corcyrarans, were attentive to theſe overtures, 
and readily conſented to form the league. And 
Demo#. in now the fate of Greece appeared to depend on 
"gy the determination of Thebes. | This:ſtate-ſeems 
to have been warmly ſolicited both by Athens 
and, by Philip; and to have received their ſoli- 
citatious with the ſullenpeſs and reſerve of a peo- 

oo atuated by the groſſer motives of envy, re- 
ſentment, 
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ſentment, and pride, rather than by the princi- 
ples of a refined and extenſive policy. ey res 
membered the victories of Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas, and were mortified at the thoughts of 
5 75 under the conduct of the Macedonian. 

hey Kay alſo bern particularlx diſobliged. by 
Th loſs of Nicaea, Which they had been in 
 Teflion of, and Which Philip was obliged to 8096 
up to the Theflallans, in order to render the 
deaf to the ſolicitations of Athens, and firm to 
the Macedonian intereſt. On the other hand, 
they muſt have hated the Athenians, as they 
ere conſcious of being deſpiſed by this people 
of lively genius; and much more, as they were 
conſcious of having materially” injured them, in 
keeping poſſeſſion of Oropus. Suſpended and 
diſtracted by ſuch different principles, they re- 
ceived the repreſentations of each of the con- 
tending, powers with a provoking phlegm and 
inſenſibility (for by this time the pretence of a 
religious war was, vanishing, and it began to 
appear plaioly, that the conteſt was really be- 
tween. Athens and Macedon), This ſuſpence 
and irteſolution of Thebes, contributed to reſpite 
the invalion of Attica much more than the nego - 
ciations of the Athenian ambaſſadors, who only 
diſcovered the fears and weakneſs of their ſtate, 
and whom Philip doth not ſeem to have received 
with any great attention. 
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a A were, however, Rill'i rachiiiae 
in their applications; and, by addreſſing them- 
ſelves. to the pride of the Thebans, by expatiat- 
ing on the glory and. honour which a brave and 
vigorous defence of Greece and liberty muſt. re». 
fle& upon them, began to make ſome. impreſſion | 


on their ſpirits, and obliged Philip to have re- 
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courſe to new artifices to defeat their 1 intrigues. 
Ir appears, that he began with endeavouring to 
ſow diſſenſions between the Thebans, and the 
other Boeotians, in order to alienate theſe * 
from their dependence on the capital city; to 
confound the Athenians, by dividing the power 
and intereſt of the Boeotic body, that ſo they 
might not know to whom they ſhould addreſs 
themſelves for aſſiſtance; and, at the ſame time, 
to perſuade the Thebans, that his meaſures could 
not be affected by their reſolutions, or his ſucceſs 
depend on their aſſiſtance, which could prove 
but inconſiderable, if ſeparate from that of the 
reſt of Boeotia. But Demoſthenes, who was the 
principal agent and director in all the oppoſition 


to Philip, eluded this blow, by perſuading the 


people of Athens to declare, by a public act, 
that they would ſupport the authority of Thebes z 
and, at the ſame time, acknowledge and de- 
fend, as their allies, all thoſe Boeotians who 
continued in their attachment to the capital. 
This declaration determined theſe people to re- 

main 
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main quiet, and to avoid all the ern of 
diſturbing the. {nanquiliity.of Bont. 


For the final Gedentiitirtiot of the Thebans 
was {till doubtful.” | Reſentment of former quar- 


rels, - and fears of preſent” danger, were too 


powerful and prevailing to ſuffer them to de- 
clare publickly for Athens: and Philip had co- 
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gent motives to urge, and effectual means of 


ſupporting his intereſt at Thebes. He had 
bribed many popular leaders in that ſtate; he 
knew how to laviſh fair promiſes and aſſurances 
of friendſhip; to diſplay to the people all the 
advantages which might ariſe to them from the 
ruin af their old enemy; and to elevate them 
with many flattering hopes of favour from a 
prince who had, on former occaſions, approved 


himſelf entirely devoted to their intereſt, Ob- 


ſervation and experience might have taught the 
'Thebans to ſuſpect the promiſes of the king of 
Macedon : however, they were at laſt fo far 
prevailed on, as to ſend him a letter, in which 
they expreſſed their regard to ancient treaties 
and connexions, and their reſolution of adhering 
to them. Formal declarations could not poſ- 
ſibly deceive Philip: but the Athenians were 
ſo far deceived by them, that they began to 


deſpair of influencing the Thebans, and thought 


it neceſſaty to repeat 10 applications to Philip, 
2 to 
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Boox V. Un a ceſſation of arms. For this pur 
05 pole-the fal dee eee ae 


x the archonſhip of W the 
d laſt day of the month Munichion 3 — 
dat the motion of the polemarch : 


gn Wurzza8 Philip i is exerting his moſt * 

« nuous efforts to alienate the Thebans from 

« us, and prepares to march with all his army 

e to the frontiers of Attica, in direct violation 

“ of the treaty now ſubſiſting between us t 

&« is RESOLVED by the ſenate and people of 

« Athens, that an herald and ambaſſadors be 

« ſent to him, who ſhall require and demand a 

« ceſſation of hoſtilities, that the people may 

„have an opportunity of deliberating on this 

d exigency; as at preſent they are | inclined to 

I judge that the honour of the ſtate cannot be 
« ſupported, but by an extraordinary and vigo- 
rous oppoſition. Nearchus and Polycrates are 

* choſen for this commiſſion, from the ſenate; ' 


« and Eunomus from the people, in yang of 
« herald,” - 


IT was of the utmoſt conſequence to Philip 
to perſuade the Athenians and the other Greeks, 
that all appearance of pacific meaſures was en- 
tirely owing to his equity and moderation, and 
not to any dread of . on the part of 

* | 
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Thebes; and, by an affectation of confidence 
in this latter people to conceal his real opinions 
and reſolutions from them; and to intimidate 
his avowed enemies, by the appearance of a 
powerful. alliance... This application. of the. 
Athenians he therefore anſwered by the follow- 
ing letter : 


6 Rm * of Macedon, to the fats 
and people of Athens, health“? 


How you have been affected towards us Des 


from the beginning, we ate by no means ig- 
« norant :' nor of that aſſiduity with which you 
have laboured to bring over to your party 
« the Theffalians, the Thebans, and even tke 

« Boeotians. As theſe people had juſt ideas of 
« their real intereſts, and have refuſed to ſyb- 
mit to your direction, when you find your- 
« ſelves diſappointed, you ſend heralds and am- 
«* bafſadors to us, to put us in mind of former 
« treaties ; and you demand a truce, although 
« you have in no one inſtance felt the force of 
« our arms. I, on my part, have admitted 
« your ambaſſadors to an audience. I agree to 
« your: demands, and am ready to grant the 
« ceſſation which you require, provided that 
* you remove your evil counſellors, and brand 
them with the infamy which they fo juſtly 
* merit. Farewell.” 
| Bb 3 AT 
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Ar the ſame time, and for the ſame purpoſes, 
he alſo addreſſed a letter to the er colts 


_ geived in theſe terms : 


bs Putin king of | Macedon, to the ſenate 
Land people of Thebes, health!“ 


« have received your letter, wherein you 
« take notice of the harmony and peace ſub- 


* ſiſting between us. I am informed, that the 


„ Athenians have been aſſiduous in their ſoli- 


“ citations, to prevail upon you to comply with 


them in thoſe demands which they have lately 


made. I muſt confeſs I formerly imagined, 
& that I had diſcovered ſome diſpoſitions in your 


s ſtate, to be influenced by their promiſes, and 


to acquieſce in their meaſures : but now 1 


ec haye received full aſſurances of your attach» 
«* ment to us, and of your reſolutions to live in 
« peace, rather than to ſubmit to the guidance 
“of foreign councils, I feel the ſincereſt ſatis» 
faction, and highly applaud your conduct; 
„ and more particularly as, by your adherence 
“to us, you have, in the moſt effectual manner, 
“ provided for your intereſt and ſafety. - Per- 
ſevere in the ſame ſentiments, and, in a ſhort 
time, I hope yan ee their good | 
te effects. Farewell.” 


| Taps 
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Tuus did this politic prince affect an implicit Sser, . 
| reliance on the Ae of Thebes; though 
it was extremely natural for him to ſuſpect ſuch 7 
declarations, the means he himſelf had fre- 
quently choſen to conduct his deſigns, and to 
deceive others. He conſidered the true ſtrength 
of his intereſt in that city, and wiſely determined 
to depend on ſomething more ſolid and ſecure | 
than formal promiſes, His party in Thebes 
appears, indeed, to have conſiderable: but 
the oppolite party was formed of thoſe whom 
he had thought not of. conſequence enough to 
be gained, and of thoſe. who had rejected his 
overtures, influenced either by the intrigues of 
Athens, or by the remembrance of their ancient 
glory, and the great actions of their anceſtors. 
Others. were- prevented from declaring them- 
ſelves for either party, by their natural timidity 
and irreſolution, Others again conceived, that 
the true intereſt of their country required them 
to obſerve a kind of neutrality, or to eſpouſe, 
occaſionally, the Athenian and Macedonian 
parties, ſo as to keep up a fort of balance be- 
tween theſe two; to prevent Thebes from be- 
ing embroiled in the quarrels, or involved in the 
diſtreſſes, of Athens; from being reduced to a 
ſtate of ſubjection, under the notion of an alli- 
ance with Macedon, and being led by that 
power into any hoſtilities againſt Greece, which 
„ B b 4 would 
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— V, would only ſerve to confirm the — in 


flayery, and load them with all the odium of 


contributing to the deſtruction of their brethren 
the «ere 2 


Ir was en abſdlurely ece fury for 


Philip, by ſome vigorous meaſure, to determine 
the balance of intereſt and power to his party; 
to confound and diſmay his avowed oppoſers; 
to cruſh all their efforts, and to defeat all their 


intrigues; to gain over and to confirm the 


wavering and cautious; to terrify the common 


people; and to convince the ſubtle and deep 


reaſoners, that he was no longer to be amuſed 
and trifled with; but that the very being of 
the Thebans depended entirely on their cordial 


and effectual concurrence in his meaſures, and 


implicit obedience to his directions. Theſe 
- purpoſes he now determined to effect by one 
bold ſtep, which his policy alone could dictate, 
and his vigour. execute; which ſoon gave full 
vent to that flame which he had kindled, and 
made it burſt forth in all its force and fury. 


ELATAEA was a Phocian city of conſiderable 


note, fituated in the middle of a ſmall plain, 
between two chains of mountains, the one of 


which opened into Phocis, the other led to Boe - 
dels. The citadel \ was + ate on a ſmall emi- 
nence 
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rence adjacent to the town, through which ran 
the river Cephiſus, and from thence, winding its 
courſe through Bocotia, fell into the lake 
Copais. This lake {kirted Attica with one of 
its extremities, and ſerved for the tranſportation 
of commodities from Phocis, which were carried 
down the Cephiſus, at that time navigable by 
ſmall veſſels. When moſt of the Phocian cities 
were razed to their foundations, Elataea was one 
of thoſe three which only were diſmantled; and, 
when Philip became maſter of that country, the 
importance of its ſituation ſeems to have de- 
termined him to reſtore its fortifications, as if to 
prepare againſt ſome ſuch great occaſion as was 
now preſented to him. 


Tunis place he boldly ſeized, while the The- 


bans ſuſpected nothing leſs than any appearance 


of force or violence; and the Greeks in general 
fondly imagined, that his deſigns were wholly 
confined to that inſignificant war, which they 
had fatally committed to his conduct. Thus 
was this enterpriſing prince, all on a ſudden, 
maſter of a poſt of the utmoſt conſequence; at 
the head of an army capable of ſtriking terror 
into his oppoſers; at the diſtance of but two 
days march from Attica ; abſolute commander, 
as it were, of the citadel and fortreſs both of 
Thebes 


— 
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Boos V. Thebes and Athens; conveniently ſituated far 
Some" receiving ſuccours from Theſſaly and Macedon, | 
and entirely at liberty, either to give battle to 
thoſe who might preſume to appear in arms 
againſt him, or to protract the war eue 
ee e nne. Wasen 
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: SECTION” N owls 
In news of Philip's $ late important oa 
actions was quickly ſpread through the ad- 
jacent countries, and received with all the ſtupid 
d helpleſs aſtoniſhment of men rouzed from 
a long lethargy, and awakened fo a dreadful 
ſenſe of their danger, and of the real deſigns 
of their enemy. It was late in the evening, 
when a courier arrived at Athens, appeared be- 
fore the Prytanes, and pronounced the dreadful 
tidings, that the king of Macedon had taken 
poſſeſſion of Elataea. Theſe magiſtrates, and 
all the other citizens, were now at ſupper, in- 
dulging themſelves in the pleaſures and gaieties 
of the table; when the news, which in a mo- 
ment rang through all the city, rouzed them 
from their ſtate of eaſe, and put an end to their 
feſtivity. The ſtreets and public places were in- 
ſtantly filled with a diſtracted concourſe, every 
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man with terrour and confuſion in his counte- 


nance, and every man folicitous for an imme- 
diate conſultation on an emergency ſo important 
| and 


et 7 | 


1 UMe queſt of thoſe, whoſe office it was to 


clined to offer their ſentiments on this occaſion. 
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Boox V. and alarmitg. Numbers thronged precipitately 
2 ged precipitately 


aſſembled, pr. TK as was uſual at all other 


times, they found occupied by the different 


traders who expoſed their wares to ale. Theſe 
were inſtantly driven away, without being allow- 


ed time to remove. their ſnops; which the im- 


of the multitude inſtantly ſet on fire, 


in order to clear the place at once, for the con- 


venience of an aſſembly, Others, in the mean 


time, ran to ſeek the generals and magiſtrates, 


ſummon the citizens to a conſultation: thus, 
through the whole night, Athens was one con- 
rinued ſcene of uproar, and confuſion, At. the 
dawn of the ſucceeding day, the magiſtrates 
ſummoned the ſenate z when the whole body of 
the people, who were now voluntarily aſſembied, 
flocked inſtantly to the ſenate-houſe, ſeined 
their places, and waited. with the utmoſt anxiety 
for the reſult of ſo important a deliberatian; 
The. ſenate now appeated: the Prytanes reported 
to them to them the advices which had been - 
ceived : the meſſenger was produced, and he 
repeated the terrible account. The public of- 
ficer then aroſe, and, according to the uſual 
form, invited all thoſe to ſpeak, who were in- 


This 
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This i invitation, which the t orator, who 87er. 
tranſmitted theſe particulars, obſeryes, Would Hague. 


have been conſidered as the voice of their coun- 
try, imploring the advice and afſiſtance of her 
children, was received with ſilence and diſmay, 
It was, frequently repeated; but ſtill o man 
dared to offer his opinion. The eyes of all ferm- 
ed turned, to Demoſthenes, in this univerſal 
lence and dejection, as if to entreat the advan- 
rages of his diſcerument and abilities, to raiſe 
his feflow citizens from their deſpair. -Demo- 
ſthenes at length aroſe, and appeared the only 

perſon undaunted and unmoved in this great af- 
fecting ſcene of conſternation. With a counte- 
nance of ſerenity, the firm compoſure of a pa- 
triot, and the ſage diſcernment of a complete 
ſtateſman, he addreſſed himſelf to the f 
in the following! manner : | 


. l 4 5 10 
« Men or Arazns! 


« Tyzy, who are thrown into all this terrour 
&% and agitation from an opinion that the The- 
baus are now entirely gained over to the in- 
« tereſts of Philip, ſeem to me totally ignorant 
of the preſent ſtate of affairs. Were that the 
&« caſe, I am convinced we ſhould now hear, 
not that he was at Elataca, but on our very 
eee, His intent (I clearly fee it) in 


2 « ſeizing 


6 Vo; « * ſcizing this poſt, is to facilitate his ſchemes and 
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.& ns Jn "Thebes. 7 '; Attend, and Tt hall now 


Mn 9 — . 
« « of, its citizens, whom his gold "BAI corrupt, 
« or. his artifi deceive are all at his devotion, 
0 Thoſe who originally ly oppoled, and who con. 
« tinus to oppoſe, his intereſt, he finds inca- 
4 poble of being wrought upon. What then 
* is his defign _ Why. hath he ſeized 1ZE zed Elataea ? 
4 That, by drawing up his fo and dif 
« playing. his power, on the 199905 The 
« he may inſpire his adherents with confidence 
« and elevation, and fo terrify and controul his 
« adverſaries, that fear or force may drive them 
into thoſe meaſures which they haye hitherto 
« oppoſed, If then we are reſolved, in this con- 
N to cheriſh the remembrance of every 
of unkindneſs, which the Thebans have 
* — to Athens; if we regard them with ſuſ- 
<« picion, as men who have ranged themſelves 
<« on the fide of our enemy ; in the firſt place 
« we ſhall act agreeably to Philip's warmeſt 
40 wiſhes, and then, I am apprehenſive; that the 
« party, who now oppoſe him, may be brought 
c over to his intereſt, the whole city ſubmit una - 
« nimouſly to his direction, and Thebes and 
<« Macedon fall with their united force on At- 
« tica. Grant the due attention to what I ſhall 


* now propoſe let it be calmly weighed 75 — 
« oy 
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« out diſpute of cavil, and I doubt not but that Ster- 
<« my counſels may direct you to the beſt and 


*« moſt ſalutary meaſures, and diſpel the dangers 
«< now impending over the ſtate, What then 
« do I recommend ? Firſt, ſhake off that ter- 
« rbur which hath poſſeſſed your minds, atid; 
<« inſtead of fearing for yourſelves, let the 
« Thebans be the objects of your apprehenions. 
« They are more immediately affected: they 
« ate che firſt to feel the danger. In the nexr 
« plate, all thoſe of the age for military ſer- 
e yice, both infantry and cavalry, thould march 
« inſtantly to Eleuſis, that Greece may ſee, that 
„you are ao aſſembled in arms, and your 
e friends in Thebes be emboldened to affert 
« their rights, when they are affured, that, as 
e they who have fold their country to the Ma- 
4 cedoman have à force at Elataea to ſupport 
them, ſo. you are ready to aſſiſt the men who 
4 bravely contend for liberty. In the laſt place, 
I recommend to you to nominate ten ambaſ- 
e ſadors, who, with the generals, may have full 
e authority to determine the time, and all other 
e circumſtances of this march. When theſe 
e ambaſſadors arrive at Thebes, how are they 
* to conduct this great affair? This 1s a point 
e worthy of your moſt ſerious attention.— Make 
«* no demands of the Thebans: at this junc- 
« rure it would be diſhonourable. Aſſure them, 
Vol. II. C c « that 
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dance, as you are juſtly affected by their dan- 


ger, and have been ſo happy as to foreſee and 


to guard againſt it. If they approve of your 


_ «. ſentiments, and embrace your overtures, we 
< ſhall effect our great purpoſe, and act with a 


«. dignity worthy: of our ſtate. ' But ſhould it 


| ce happen that we are not ſo ſucceſsful, whatever 


* misfortunes they may fuffer, to themſelves 
* ſhall” they be imputed ; while your conduct 


_ © ſhall appear, in no one inſtance, inconſiſtent 
with the honour and renown of Athens,” ' 


| Svcn. ſage counſel, delivered with eaſe and 
reſolution, amidſt a general conſternatibn;doth 
more honour to its author than the moſt com- 
plete and accompliſhed piece of eloquenee in 


times of greater eaſe and ſecurity. Nor did it 


want its due effect: it was received with uni- 
verſal applanſe; Demoſthenes himſelf was in- 
ſtantly choſen to head the embaſſy, which he 
had now propoſed: and the following decree, 
compoſed and preferred by this orator, was 
readily e and oed by the aſſem· 


| 510 


In the archonſhip of 8 the A ĩan- 
« tidian tribe preſiding ; on the ſixteeenth 


« '- up of the month Seirrophorion De- 
<« molthenes, 


PHILIP KING OF MACEDON, 


- ® toſthenes,” the ſon of "Demoſthenes, 
of the Pacanian tribe, n this 


6 by decree :" 


& Wain Philip king of the Macedonians 


5 hath, ih various times paſt, violated the treaty 


© of peace ſubliſting between him and the ſtate 
„of Athens, in open [contempt of his moſt 
* ſolemn engagements, and of all that is eſteem- 
* ed ſacred in Greece; poſſeſſing himſelf of ci- 
ties to which he had no claim or pretenſions, 
reducing ſome to ſlavery that were under the 


66 Athenian Juriſdiction, and this without any 


previous injury committed on the part of A- 
40 thens; And whereas he, at this time, per- 
« ſeyeres in his outrages and cruelty, impoſing 
« his garriſons on the cities of Greece, ſubvert- 
<« ing their conſticutions, enſlaving their inha- 
. bitants, and raſing their walls; in ſome, diſ- 
poſſeſſing the Greeks, and eſtabliſhing Bar- 
* barians; abandoning the temples and ſepul- 
chres to their inhuman rage, (actions agree- 
able to his country and his manners) inſolent 


in his preſent fortune, and forgetſul of that 


mean origin from whence he hath ariſen to 
* this unexpected power; — And whereas, while 
« the Athenian people beheld him extending his 
<< dominion, over ſtates and countries like his 
on, barbarous, and detached from Greece, 
* 28 * _ Cc 2 : they 
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Bear v. © they deemed themſelves little affected, or in 


r jured by ſuch conqueſts; but now, when 
« Grecian cities are inſulted by his arms, or to- 
« tally ſubverted, they juſtly conceive it would 


be unwartantable, and unworthy of the glory 
4 of their illuſtrious anceſtors, to look on with 


< indifference, while the Greeks are thus re- 
«. duced to ſlavery. For theſe reaſons, the su- 


„ NATE AND PEOPLE or ATHENS (with due ve- 


<« neration to the gods and heroes, guardians of 
« the Athenian city and territory, whoſe aid 
* they now implore; and with due attention to 
ct the virtue of their anceſtors, to whom the ge- 
« neral liberty af Greece was ever dearer than 


s the particular intereſt of their am 


„ RESOLVED, 


«THAT a feet of to hundred veſſels hel 
« be ſent to fea (the admiral to cruiſe within 
<« the ſtreights of Thermopylae). — That the 
generals and commanders, both of horſe and 
<« foot, ſhall march with their reſpective forces 
© to Eleuſis.— That ambaſſadors ſhall be ſent to 
<« the ſtates of Greece; and parti 
* Thebans, as the preſent ſituation of Philip 
<« threatens their confines more immediately. 
That theſe ambaſſadors ſhall be inſtructed to 
t exhort them not to be terrified by Philip, but 
to exert themſelves in defence of their own li- 


« berty, 


to the 


. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 


the people of Athens, far from harbouring the 
* 1 reſentment, on account of any former 

« differences which might have alienated their 
« ſtates from each. other, are ready to ſupport 
10 them with all their powers, their treaſures, 
« their forces, and their arms; well knowing 
that to contend for ſovereignty among them- 
« ſelves is an honour to the Greeks ; but to be 
« commanded by a foreigner, or to fuffer him 
e melt fuperioricy from them, is un- 

«worthy of the Grecian dignity, and the glo- 
« rious actions of their anceſtors; —To affure 
them, that the Athenian people do not look 


on thoſe of Thebes as aliens, but as kinſmen 


„ and countrymen; that the good offices con- 


« ferred on Thebes, by their progenitors, are 


« ever freſh-in their memory; who reſtored the 


« deſcendants of Hercules to their hereditary” 


* dominions, from which they had beon expelled 
« by the Peloponneſians, and, by force of arms, 
* ſubdued all thoſe who oppoſed themſelves to 
« that illuſtrious family ; who kindly entertained 
« OEdipus,' and his adherents, in the time of 


« their calamity; and who have tranſmittel 


i many other monuments of their affection and 
« reſpe& to Thebes: That the people of 
« Athens, therefore, will not, at this conjunc- 
< ture, deſert the caufe of Thebes and Greece: 


" * but are ready to enter into engagements, de- 
Cc 3 8 fenſive 


uy 
e berty, and that of Greece: to aſſure them that dar. U. 


«AS 


Ld * 
WM 


Boer 1. 1 G d offenſive, with the Thebans, 
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vigour and reſolution of Athens. Philip himſeli 
was ſpeedily made acquainted with it, and ſeems 
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<-mented and confirmed by a mutual liberty of 
&: intermarriage, and by the oaths of each party 


& tendered and accepted with all due ſolem- 


« * nity. —The ambaſſadors choſen, 6n this occa- 
« ſion, are Demoſthenes, Hyperides, vo 
&« Hides, DR and Callaeſchrus,” 8 


Fart decree, 4 which — Athenians 4 
declared war in form againſt the king of Mace- 
don, was quickly ſpread through Greece, to 
poſſeſs the ſeveral ſtates with an opinion of the 


to have peruſed it with the attention due to the 
addreſs and art of the compoſition, The elo- 
quence and abilities of the author he affected to 
admire; and, on many occaſions, acknowledged 
their power and importance: he even affected to 
receive the accounts of that ſeverity with which 
Demoſthenes treated him, vith gaiety and un- 
concern: let him uſe his liberty,“ ſaid he, 
l hath a right to it: he never received our 


"4 6 pay.” But, as the internal weakneſs and diſ- 
orders of Athens could not poſlibly eſcape his 


penetration, he looked with contempt on all the 
efforts of that ſtate, and might not have deemed 
this their ſpirited declaration of hoſtilities of 10 
much conſequence as it really proved, or as De: 

| moſth enes 


rr KO OF. MACEDON; , 


moſthenes aſctibes to it, wha makes it the great ster. II. 
cauſe of all that vigorous oppoſition which we: — . 
ſhall ſoon. find raiſed againſt Philip; and that 55.“ Ca. ] 
the -davger now impending over the Achenians, © 
and all their fears of being abandoned by the 
Greeks, and cruſhed by the joint forces of many 
powerful enemies, were at once NUTR a xm ep ; 
once enen e | 1 


ee cate tidal as at tive eve 
of oſoite- important and deciſive event. The 
Athenian miniſters arrived at Thebes ; and the 
great conteſt-for power and ſuperiority appeared 
to depend entirely on the ſucceſs of their negocia- 
tion. The glory, the freedom, and indepen- 
dency of Greece, were the honourable pleas by 
which Athens dignified its cauſe; while Philip, 
on his part, affected to act only in obedience to 
the orders of the Amphictyonic council, and to 
complete the vengeance of the god, by ſubduing 
that ſtate which had hitherto proved the grand 
n to the ſchemes of his ambition. 


en and Clearchus W at Thebes Plut. in 
in os hy of his ambaſſadors, attended by Py- 
thon, the celebrated orator of Byzantium.' The 
Theſſalians deputed Daochus and Thraſydaeus, 
two creatures of Macedon. The ZXtolians, the 
OY the Znians, and Phthiotes, had alſo 
. C 4 | their 
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SO 
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XII II AND REIGN OF 4 
. their ſeveral repreſentatives at Thebes. The 
- miniſters of Macedon, and its allies, affected the 


— 
Dem. pro 


greateſt triumph and confidence, proſeiſed 16 
conſider the Thebans as their moſt aſſurod friends, 
and to regard any attempt to alienate them as in 
the higheſt degree ridiculous and prefumptuous, 
The ambaſſadors, and friends of Athens, were 
in the ſame proportion depreſſed and diſpirited ʒ 


and the whole city, the ſcene of this important 


negociation, was now buſied in cahalling and 
intriguing, in private meetings and ſecret con- 
ſultations; each party labouring to ſtrengthen 
its intereſt, to confirm ĩts adherents, and to gain 
new friends. The popular aſſembly, on whoſe 
determination the final event depended, was now 
convened, and Philip's repreſcatatives had that 
deference' and diſtinction paid to them, that 


they were firſt admitted to addreſs themſelves to 


the people; when Python roſe up in the name 
of min prince and alk his allies, -_ | 


He began with i Philip e 
ing his abilities, his character, and his power; 
his piety towards the gods, his true regard 
to Greece, and his particular affection to Thebes, 
the place in which his infant mind had been 
formed by the principles of virtue, under the 
direction of the immortal Epaminondas. He 
recalled to their minds all the inſtances of this 

affection z 
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afforded' to this ſtate in its conteſt with Phocis, 


in which his armies, his treaſures, and bis per- 
ſon had been equally devoted to the cauſe of te- 


and ſteady in his attachments, he was now pro- 
paring to aſſert both theſe important 
which had ever been, and ſtill were, dear to 
him, by chaſtifing and humbling a ſtate, whick 


had always appeared <qually an enemy to both. 


He inveighed” againft the ficklenefs and incon- 


ſtincy, the turbulence and pride, of Athens; 
and expatiated on all its quarrels and complaiats, 


all the circumſtances of unkindneſs, alt the ap- 
pearances of averſion and contempe, which the 
Athenians had ever diſcovered to the Theban 
people. No greater proof of this contempt 
could poffibly be diſcovered than the preſent 
application of this people to Thebes ; for no- 
thing but an opinion of an utter defect or under- 
ſtanding in the Thebans could poſſibly prompt 
them to deſire the affiſtance of theſe, to prop 
the tottering power of their enemies, and to ſave 
them from ruin, by involving themſelves in an 
unequal conteſt with 'a powerful prince, who 
now invites them to join their arms with his, at 
leaſt to allow him a peaceable paſſage through 
their territory, that he may for ever fecure to 
them the ſovercignty of Greece, by puniſhing 

; the 


ligion and of Thebes. Uniform in his conduct, 
interelty, 
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| Boox V. the injuſtice; the arrogante, the irreligiom of 

— . people, aone able to contand with them for 

— this illuſtrious privilege. To comply with the 

ba, Athenians; he: obſerved, ' was to expoſe their 

| native country to all the miſeries and horrouts, 
all the ravages and deſolation, of 4 bloody war: 

to unite; with Philip was to enrich themſelves | 

wich the ſpoils of their inveterate enemies. This 

gracious. prince invites. them to ſhare the wealth: 

of Attica; to carry off its flocks and herds and 

| Nlaves, to. add to the affluence, and increaſe. the 

power, of Thebes: and therefore, if intereſt, 

if gratitude, if reſentment, if honour, could 

have the leaſt influence on their minds, no 

doubt could poſſibly remain, but that a people, 

3 urged by all theſe powerful motives, 

2 4 would inſtantly ſpurn, with a juſt contempt, at 

' the mean artifices of Athens; and gladly; em- 

brace the happy occaſion, of eſtabliſhing their 

power for ever, by accepting the tenders of 

friendſhip made by the great and formidable 

king of Macedon, whoſe moderation and huma- 

nity prompted him to engage them by the ſtrong 

ties of gratitude and intereſt, rather than bib 

terrour of his WINE, arms, | 


feſt. a3. - if — was delivered with an extraordi - 
* nary heat and violence, as if dictated by a 3 

"pad 3 conviction; and Philip had 
— 


mfr KING OF "MACEDON, 


the great and pious prince, the protector of the 
religion and liberty of Greece, rather 2 
Lon ne gene ear Es wn 1 N 


Bur pow Danonhen? wet, As an — 
his reputation obliged him to exert all his abili- 
ties againſt an antagoniſt who. ſeemed to rival 
bim in force and vehemence. As a ſtateſman, he 
Was ſolicitous for the ſucceſs of thoſe meaſures 


which he himſelf had recommended ; and, as a. 


patriot, the danger of his country muſt have 
Rrongly affected him, and called forth all his 
energy. Unhappily the oration, in which he 
oppoſed this turbulent ſpeaker, hath not been 
| tranſmitted us; nor have we any conſiderable 
accounts of the arguments and topics on which 


he enlarged. But, from ſome imperfect hints | 


in his oration on the Crown, it appears, that he 
expatiated, with all his art and eloquence, on 


the dignity of Athens, the rank which this ſtate 


had ever maintained in Greece, and the attention 


which it had ever diſcovered to the common 
cauſe : that he endeavoured to divert the atten- 
tion of his hearers from all ancient quarrels and 
animoſities, which he repreſented as the gene- 
rous effects of a paſſion for glory a and ſu periority, 


in 


friends and partiſans in the aſſembly, who tu- Steve K 
multnouſiy applauded and echoed his ſentiments, 
and called loudly on the Thebans to join with 
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Book V. 1 p abi whoſe origin, whoſe aRtions, 


| | 


| bition of Philip, he repreſented in ſuch ſtrong 
" and ſtriking colours, that even the allies and 


and whoſe principles, rendered them equally 
e 
had fo gloriouſly contended. The perfidy, the 
treachery, and the dangerous and inſatiable am- 


confederates of this prince were, as he aſſerts, 
forced to riſe and give teſtimony to the truth 
and juſtneſs of his allegations. All thoſe fair 
offers of friendſhip and affiſtance, now Javiſhed 
on the Thebans, were thence converted into ſo 
many arguments to confirm their ſuſpicions. of 


his ſincerity, and to inſpire them with diſtruſt 


and caution. It was an eaſy and natural tranſi 
tion. to. repreſent their danger as certain and in- 
conteſtible ; to entreat them to unite with their 


brethren and countrymen, in order to repel the 


danger which threatened their walls; to accept 


of an aſſiſtance, which a truly cordial tender- 
neſs and affection only could prompt the Athe- 
nians to offer; and to embrace the laſt occaſion, 
that might be preſented, of acting conſiſtently 
with their ancient glory, by bravely aſſerting 


their own liberty, and that of Greece, againſt 


the ſubtle and inveterate enemy of that renown- 
ed nation: a nation, whoſe eyes were now fixed 
on Thebes, imploring the aſſiſtance and defence 
of- its generous. and gallant offspring and en- 

treating 
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treating them to remember their duty and their Swe r 


glory; and to cruſh the proud Barbarian, in- 
ſtead of rioting in the miſeries, e e 
Winne Wien 


* - 


Tus effects of is Viratiive' wan Hock. 
might be expected from the moſt exalted ideas 
that can be formed of it. The agents and par- 
tiſans of the Macedonian were confounded 3 


energy of the great Athenian. The minds of Theopom- 
all the Thebans were at once raviſhed and in> 
flamed with the love of glory: every other con- 
ſideration was hid from them as by inchant- 


ment; all ſenſe of gratitude, all fears of danger, 


and all the cold ſentiments of policy, were in- 
ſtantly loſt in that generous enthuſiaſm with 
which the ſpeaker fired them. Arms and ho- 
noun, Athens, Greece, and liberty, were echoed 
tumultouſly through the aſſembly; where it was 
reſolved to accept of the aſſiſtance of. Athens, 
and even to deſire that aſſiſtance by a decnes, 
which was now executed in due form. 


Tavs Was Philip, © one of the greateſt maſters 
of intrigue in his or any other age, for this time 
foiled and defeated by the abilities of Demoſt- 
benes; and the ſeizing of Elataea, which he 
had 2 conſidered as the moſt effectual 

meaſure 


unable to oppoſe or anfwer the ſtrength and 
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ror in — 
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Book Vi indaſies for ſecuring the Thebans to his party, 
—— proved the very means of driving them into tht 


intereſt of his enemies. This is one of thoſt 
events, which ſhew what great effects may be 
produced from the wiſdom and integrity of 


| public councils, and the ineſtimable value of a 
| vigorous, zealous, and able ſtateſman. An 


eminent modern, who. had himſelf been much 
converſant in politics, and ſhared largely in the 


direction and conduct of national affairs, af 
crribes the ſucceſs of Demoſthenes to his. intrigues 
and ſecret tranſactions, rather than to the power 
of his eloquence. His ſentiments on this. af- 
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the Spirit of 
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fair may not be diſpleaſing : | NO 
« IT was of mighty eiiſetſadhc# to ; Phiip,9 


faith lord Bolingbroke, to prevent the acceſ- 


« ſion of Thebes to the grand alliance, that 


Demoſthenes, at the head of the Athenian 


&« commonwealth, formed againſt the growing 


| «© power of the Macedonians. Philip had emiſ- 


« ſaries and his ambaſſadors on the ſpot to op- 
tt poſe thoſe of Athens: and we may be aſſured 
« that he neglected none of thoſe arts upon 
this occaſion, that he had employed ſo ſuc- 


* ceſsfully on others. The ſtruggle was great; 


<« but Demoſthenes prevailed, and the Thebans 
engaged in the war againſt Philip. Was it by 
his eloquence alone, that he. prevailed, in a 
divided ſtate, over all the ſubtilty of in- 


«cc « trigue, 
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s trigue, all the dexterity of negociation, all = 


oc the ſeduction, all the corruption, all the ter- 
4 rour that the ableſt and moſt powerful prince 
« could employ? Was Demoſthenes wholly 
« taken up in compoſing orations. and haranguing 
the people, in this remarkable criſis? He 
* harangued them, no doubt, at Thebes, a8 
ec well as at Athens, and in the reſt of Greece, 
„ where all the great reſolutionę of making 
« alliances, waging war, or concluding peace, 
« were: determined in democratical aſſemblies. 
„But yet haranguing was, no doubt, the leaſt 
ti part of his buſineſs, and eloquence was neither 
4 the ſole, nor the principal talent, as the ſtyle 
* of- writers would induce us to believe, on 
« which his ſucceſs depended. He muſt have 

* been maſter of other arts, ſubſervient to 

* which his eloquence was employed; and muſt 
< have had a thorough knowledge of his own 
« ſtate, and of the other ſtates of Greece; of 
« their diſpoſitions, and of their intereſts rela- 
6 tively to one another, and relatively. to their 
« neighbours, to the Perſians particularly, with 
« whom he held correſpondence not much to 
<« his honour : I ſay, he muſt have been maſter 
of many other arts, and have poſſeſſed an im- 
« menſe fund of knowledge, to make his elo- 
« quence in every caſe ſucceſsful, and even per- 
« tinent or ſeaſonable in ſome, as well as to di- 
* rect 


. 
Broz V. t rect it, and to furniſn it with matter, hen 
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dern ſcenes of intrigue or negotiation, Secret 
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| deference to ſo great a name, and in a pointion 


which he might expect to be heard with defe- 


rence, it may be obſerved, that the ciroun- 


ſtances of theſe times, and theſe ſtates, in which 
we have ſcen Demoſthenes engaged, were totally 


praftifing and caballing might have engaged, 
and were, no doubt, employed to engage ſome 
leading and popular men at Thebes. But ſtill 
the final determination, as the noble writer hath 
obſerved, was in the people at large; a mixed 
body, compoſed of all ranks and orders of men, 
moſt of whom were to be influenced rather by 
their national prejudices, paſſions, and opinions, 
than by cool motryes of intereſt or pꝰ ei. To 
ſuch minds, ſudden, violent, and forcible im- 
preflions alone were ſuited ; and particularly on 
an occaſion tov prefling to admit of the flow 
and gradual effects of intrigue. Philip himfelf 
was too well acquainted with what the preſent 
oecaſion required, to depend entirely on the in- 
fluence of his gold, the aſſiduity of his parti - 
ſans, or the ſubtlety and dexterity of private 

| nego- 
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kenn decoy #ictnon- 


negtenddns; Fheſs were. all unerted, but the * N 
foteidle. ant vehement 1 orfitor! was his laſt m > 
ſourte. Ia all frortr practices he had mand 

vantegta above the Atheniabe i he could bribe 
miere-Sibebdilyyc be had, imme, freut, and: 
all themes to unge; that rere moſt polverful- 
and cogent: Fo thaſe the Athen ĩam coulkb only: 


oppaſe hociour, glory, public pri and fucks” | 
lilee anrgumenta, which require all) che powers t / 
eloquence” to diſplay and enforces! Andy = 
therefore in ſuch uirwumſtunces and om fach! 
am oceaſion, we-may perhaps ſafely conour wich 
the general voice: of hitman, in aſeribing tis 
ſucceſs of enen to his 21 25 as a * 


ume. K 
* 


Hmm Jes FM ** Himſelf age. of: „ 
twelve thoufand of che beſt troops il” Greece; | 
and His enemy reinforced by ſuch a formidable 
body, begatr to ſuſpect chat his enterpriſing” ge · 
nius had” Hurried Rim too far, and to conſider 
the finab event as exceedingly dbubtful and pre- 
carious. His agents redoubled᷑ their diligence; 
and all his arrifices were exerted, to guard againſt 
the-conſtquences/'of {6 alurming a diſappoint ?- 
ment. In all his letters and addrefitesy His ſtyle pen. jm 
appeared conſiderably alteretll and, inſtead of 7 lect. 
that: magiſterial manner, which he had hitherto 
aſſumed, he affected a great degree of mode- 

Vol. II. D d ration 
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Athens as à manifeſt indication: of "fear." The 
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ration and bumility. This us conſidered ar__ 


dd af icle-$cople).in che Ws of viahy 
_ embaſly, vas equal -to- their former-\conſterms-- | 
tion; and Demclthens,'00 whoa de mene, 
| affections. A refbleriol way eee e 
conſer the honour of a crown upon him in te- 
turn for his important ſervice; and Diondas, 
one of their citizens, who attempted to opppſe 
the conferring of this honour, was heard with 
contempt and averſion, and expoſed to all the 
DDB 245 
* rn i) 36 
| "Ts ar ts Ant mos Fe 
to march to Thebes. It was compoſed of all 


| 146, the citizens of the age for military ſervice, but 


the deprayRy and inattention of this people 
appeared even' in their moſt vigorous meaſures. 
The merits. of Phocion were neglected ; and the 
command of their forces entruſted to Lyſicles, 
' man undiſtinguiſhed by abilities; and Chares, 
with whoſe character the reader is by this time 
well acquainted. So earneſt was Demoſthenes 
for their departure, that be abſolutely declared 
| againſt waiting for the ſacrifices and religious. 
- rites, which uſually preceded all important 
tranſactions, and from which were devived the 
omens of ſucceſs. 5 556k N | 


Tun 
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1 of Micedon, in the meat time, 
elther to extricate himſelf from the yp 7 

atid difficulties of a conteſt, which now 

tniſed vigour and importance i or to amuſe, 25 
to allay the heat which Had been raiſed at Thebes; 
began to make ſome oyertures towards an ac- 
commodation. Thebes was now the ſcene of 
all great tranſactions; and Demoſthenes had, 
by this time, ſo ſtrengthened lis party, that he 
was emboldened to inveigh, with all imaginable 
violence, againſt any propoſal of peace ; and 
boldly declared, that he himſelf would drag the 
traitor to priſon, who ſhould dare to — Hor 
ſo ſhameful and diſhonourable a meaſure. But, 


3 — 


” 
* 
* 
* 
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_ 
« 


AEſebia. in 
Cteſ. ſect. 
47» 


notwithſtanding all ſuch violent. declarations, 


the chief magiſtrates and leaders at Thebes 
were apprehenſive of the uncertain events of 
war, and conſidered a peace as a juſt and pru- 
dent medium berween the invidious appearance 
of deſerting the cauſe of Greece, and expoſing 
their country to certain danger and diſtreſs. 

They therefore recommended a pacification to 
the 'Athenians, and actually countermanded 


their forces, who were now directing their march 


to Thebes. This obliged Demoſthenes to ap- 


pear once more in the aſſembly, where he la- 
boured to inſpire! the people with the utmoſt 
averſion ro theſe ſentiments of their governors, 
All his arguments were repeated, and the mo- 

WES tives 


+ 
Þ tives. of honor and glory- urgengly and fre- 


2 il inſenfible of 'the 


L affection to Greece, there is, ar leaſt aug pe- 
ple that hath not yet forgot the glorious at- 
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quently enforced. . If the Thebans,” ſaid he, 


* common danger, ſtil} uninfluenced by rhe due 


tions and generous principles of their ancel- 
* tors, The es though deprived or 
« all aſſiſtance, and abandoned by their coun- 
« trymen, cannot be inattentive to the ſacred 
* cauſe of liberty; if left to ſupport the con- 
tr teſt by themſelyes, they muſt at leaſt demand 
« a free paſſage through the Theban territory, 


 - % that by themſelves they. may march "againſt | 


Ctel, ſet, 
47. 


the enemy AG dad en, A 
« its defence,” P 


Tars laſt froke put an end. to all center Wal 
berations, and confirmed the Thebans unalterably 
in their reſolution for war, and oppoſition to Ma · 4 
cedon. The Athenian farces arrived at Thebes, 


and were received with every demonſtration af 


affection and joy. While the Theban army, 
both infantry and cavalry, encamped without | 
the walls, the Athenians were admitted into the 
city, received into the houſes, and lodged amo 
the wives and daughters of the citizens. An 
theſe forces, by the ſtricteſt diſcipline, and ex- 
acteſt 9 of . a and re- 
paid 
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paid, this extraordinary confidence, -Demofſ- 88er. l. 


ſoul of this great affairy the ſpirit which actuatec 
the body. of the contederates, was, on every 
occaſion, \.canſulted , by the generals both of 
Thebes and, Athens; and every meaſure taken, 
every diſpoſition; made, in conſequence of his 
advice and approbation. This was not a time, 
as he wiſely conceived, to 2 of raiſe diſ- 
| putes, about precedence, uperlority, or any 
point of honour, . The Thebans he freely per- 
mitted to, bold the firſt rank, and to be con- 
ſidered as the principal and leading member of 
the confederacy. To their generals was com- 
mitted the ſupreme command of all the land 
forces, who were yet obliged to act in concert 
2 Two parts of the ex- 
pence, the erer of rheſe forces, 
were paid 4 by thens;, the remaining part by 
Thebes. The whole expence of all the mari- 
time preparations the Athenians conſented to 
ſupport, The command was conferred alter- 
— on the officers of each, pation. | 


Tavs, by i a C'S condelbenttion, b indy. | 
ging the national vanity of the Thebans, and 
preventing them from being preſſed by the bur- 


den. of e e engagement, 1 | 
D d 3 


thenes who may juſtly be faid-ro have bern hs 
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hon V. and ſagacious ſtateſman effectually removed all 


jealouſy :; and, while he affected only to diſplay 
the attention of his countrymen to the common 
cauſe, and their generous ee e 
gained, and firmly attached to their 
powerful and zealous allies, WhO now: 
firmly poſſeſſed with all e ſenti⸗ 
ments of glory, liberty, and public ſpirit, whictt 
all the art and power of his eloquence had been 
employed to raiſe. Inſtead of of trembling. at the 
approach of Philip, and ſhriqking with an vn- 
manly terrour from the impending ſtor, | 


1 * - o 


enemy, and encamped within two. days 2+ 


of the Macedonian army. Parties were, on 


different occaſions, detached from cach ſide, who 
ſometimes met and encquntered each other wit 
violence and fury. In two of theſe erigage- 
ments, which happened at. ſome interval from 
each other, as the ſeaſon of the year ſeems to 
have, for ſome time, prevented any grand ope> / 
rations : the Macedonians were driven back to 
the camp, and the honour-of theſe ſucceſſes 
aſcribed principally to the conduct and valour of 
the Athenians. T he news was received at A- 
thens with that extravagance of triumph, which 
plainly indicated the levity of the people, and 
the W of their pare,” The temples were 
inſtantly - 
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in with ſacrifices and and the 
whole city was filled ee 

ag >; _—_ ugh in: Eee feng br Feaſting and 

1 on his part, F 0 D abel bie 
a juſt contempt on all this exultation: well 
knowing, that the bravery. and ſpirit of his ene - 


mies wanted that direction which might enable 
them to improve their advantages.” Conſcious 
of his own abilities, and the weakneſs of thoſe 
generals who commanded the Greeks, he deter- 
to bring on a general engagement, where 
is ſuperiour ſxill muſt appear of che greateſt 
moment. For this purpoſe, be took a favour- 

able opportunity of decamping, and led his 

army to the plain of Chaeronea, a name fen- 
dered famous by. the eyent of this important 2 
conteſt. _ Here he choſe his ſtation, in view 

a temple dedicated to Hercules the author of his 5% is wie, 
rage, l If cle to fight in his preſence, to Den. 
make him witneſs, of the actions of his deſcend- 

ant, and to commit his forces, and his cauſe, 

to the immediate protection of this hero. Some 

ancient oracles were preferved, which ſeemed to 

point out the ſpot on which he now encamped, 

as the ſcene of ſome dreadfyl calamity to Greece. 

One of theſe oracles was RY in the fol · 
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Plug. in vit, Tus word Re was of doubrful ſight- 
pen. fication; but whether it was undetſtood as 4 
ſtatue of an ancient here , which was found near 
dis Jain, or was the old name of a rivulet, 
which ran "along the front of Philip's camp, and 
fell into the river de the ora purport 
of the oracles was the ſame. And theſe circum- 
ſtances, friyolqus as. they may appear, Were 
yery capable of inſpiring ee in an * 
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rant und ſuperſtitious people. Omens, prodigies, 
and predictiom, were ever-found: of fingularuſe 
tw governouts and generals; and Philip had too 


deſpiſe thaſe arta, ar to neglect any advantage 
which the prejudices:of bis petple might afford 
him in u ooiũãuncturo ſo exceedingly critical. 


M (449 eien id Diga Heron Das 25 

_ Hrs army was no formed of thürtys two 
thouſand men, warlike, diſciplined, and lung 
inured to the toils and dangers of the field: but 
this body was compoſed, of different nations and 


coungzies,. who had each. their diſtinct and ſepa- 8 : 


rate views and intereſts. The army of the 


complete z of which the Athenians and.Thebans 
furniſhed the greateſt part : the reft was formed 
of the Corinthiats and Peloponneſiom. The 


* 
. 
. 
. 
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econfederatea did no. awount to thirty thouſand. 


the event, and all equally reſolved to conquer or 
ta dia in defence of liberty, In this reſpect they 
had greatly che advantage: but fupinenals, in 
attention, and corruption, had ſtill that fatal 
| influenec, and ſtill ſa far weakened. and deſeaed 
the nobleſt reſolution of the Greeks, that the 
eommand of this ilhuftrious body; was, unhap- 
pity, intruſted to men utterly; wawonhy of ſo 


mportapt a change 3 ea 


not 
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nor by the experience of their abilities, not by 
a reputation purchaſed by toils and diſfculties, 
and brave atchievements; but by che power of 
faction, and the ſecret practices of intrigur. On 
the contrary, their enemies were commandei by 


a prince rendered illuſtrious by a long ſeries of 


victoties and great atchievements, whaſe ahili · 


. Pre mace in all thoſe occbparions'whichs 
the great buſineſs required, filled with ahrious 


famous Cynic, who beheld this great 


ties and renown inſpired his ſoldiers with the 
utmoſt confidence and firmeſt aſſurances of vice 


tory, His . Gini ih nam bodtuots 
ud“: BHR * ergab! Dan 7% Iro bn 


On de ere of td deine N hlle enn 
was preparing to afſert their ancient ho- 


expectation, and each man animating his fellow- 


ſoldier with falt hopes ef vietory,” Diogenes the 
commo- 


tion with an indifference, and inſenſibility to the 
intereſts of mankind, "which he called philoſo- 
phy, was led by curioſity to viſit the camps, 4 
an unconcerned ſpectator, in order to obſerve 

the different emotions and behaviour of ſo many 
people, who were now preparing for a great 
and im t engagement. In the Macedonian 
camp, where his character and perſon were not 
known, he was ſtopped by the guards, and con- 
ducted to Philip's tent. The king expreſſed 


N at a ſtranger's preſuming to w_ 
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his catypy” and aſked, with ſeverity,” whether 82er. N 
he came 10 U ſpy: Tes,“ ſaid Diogenes, 1 N 
m come to ſpy your vnnity and ambitenn, 
4 who thus wantonly fer your life and kingdom 
de the lizard of an hour?” 2 
"It 4 0H 4 ls 9 Wang Hi 2 . [ 

Aud now the fatal morning appeared, which 
was for ever to decide the cauſe of liberty,” and 
the empire of Greece. Before the riſing of the | 4. 
fun, both armies were'ranged in order of battle. L 16. 
The Thebans, ' commanded by Theagines, - a Dinarch. in 
man of but tnoderate abilities in war, and fu. 
pected of corruption,” obtained" che poſt of . 
nour on the right wing of | the confederated 
Greeks,” with that famous body in front, "called 
the Sack tu Band, formed of genetous and war- 
| Ike youths, connected and endeared tö each les. 
other by all the noble enthuſiaſm of love and 
friendſhip. The center was formed” of the es., 
Corinthians and Peloponnefians ; and the Athe- ** 45 
_ Mans compoſed the left wing, led by their two , 
generals Lyficles. and” Chates, or Stratocles at- 
_ cording to the orators. On the left of the Ma- 
cedoniatr atmy ſtood Alexander, at the head of 
a choſen body of noble . on 1. xg, 
by the famous cavalry of ' Theſſaly. * 


prince was then but nineteen years old, 10 yi 
ther was careful to curb his youthful impetuoſity, 
OS te rey"; fp Wi peat, 

ur v 
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oe V. ſumounded him wab,a munher: of expetjenced 
a officers,,.. bn. thee; center : wets.;; placed: thoſs 
* Greaks. who. he. Geited Wü Philip and on 
whole courage he had he leaſt dependence; 
while the king himſelf coraamaded. am the right 
wing, where his renowned phalanx ſtood to 
oppoſe the impetuolity with which the Athenians 
were well hnomn to begin their onſet· 
ei e Kann $0 ee own} wo ige ht; 
us charge began, pn each ide, with all the 
courage and: violence, which ambition, revenge, 
webos of glory, and the love of Her h. ie 
_—_ excite in the ſeveral. combatants. ... Alexander, 
= the head, of the Macedonian nobles, fiſt 
wth. all the youthful. courage, o the 
_ Iacred band ot, be hich e his at. 
8 © rack with 3 .brayery and vigpur worthy, of im 
former fame. The gallant yourbs, who com- 
poſed, this, body, not timely, or not 
Ported by. their countrymen, bore up for a while 
Plat.in ainſt the. torment of the enemy, till at length, 
Pelop, . opprefied. and. averpowered. by. ſuperiour, num- 
bers, without yielding or turning their backs. on 
their aſſailants, gt Jef bran yy 
bulwark, 57 their 1 7 — 9 the N | 
of the, enemy. But the young, prince and his 
forces, in all che enthuſiaſtic ardous of me 


0 2 


carnage «puſhed on through 
and —.—.— of the K == 
— oppaled wel | 
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| Tus Arhowints Adu | 
worthy of . with ine ind cn, on * | 
Engin 01h h they were animated. Many | 
| cali wa 6 were exerted on each ſide, and fy * 
E = and the ſt wing of he bs 
nw. ce ue phalanx) yielded to the 
on that day for ration. Heppy had it been 


ea er ; 
8 were led on by the def. ' 
2 Tren- j 
preſumptuou advantage now obtained the { 
« my | Lylicles cried out, “ Come | 
gallant countrymen! the vid . 

. 


let us pu E 
rue theſe coward | | 
6 ** 8, and 

mann and thus, nts — 


Phalanx, 


11 vos turn Auen win: 7 


bet v. Rank, and ſo breaking thb form. 

wy dible body” dhe Athevians wildly and-precipi. 

tately Preſſed forward, "in purſuit of the flying 

etienyy "themſelves in all the tümult and dif 

order of a rout: Philip faw this fata erfour 

Pelpees. Lich the oontempt of u ſkilful general, and the 

ſecret exultation ariſing from the aſſurance of 

approaching victory. Hie coolly obſerved to 

theſe officers who ſtood round him, that the 

« Athenians; knew not' how to conquer; nd 

ordered his phalanx to change its poſition, and, 

by a ſudden evolution; to gain poſſeſſion of an 
adjacent eminence. From hence they marched 
deliberately down, firm and collected, and fell, 
with their united force, on the Athenians: now 
| confident of ſucceſs, and blind to their danger. 
The ſhock was itreſiſtible: they were at once 

overwhelmed : many of chem lay cruſhed by the 

wounds, while the reſt eſcaped from the dread- 

ful laughter, by a ſhameful and precipitate 

flight, bearing down, and hurrying away with 

them, thoſe troops which had been ſtationed for 

their ſupport. - And here the renowned oratot 

and ſtateſman, whoſe noble ſentiments, and ſpi- 

rited harangues, had raiſed the courage on this 

day ſq. eminently exerted, betrayed that weak- 

Pice, in neſs which hath ſullied his great character. He 

| ; alone, of all his countrymen, advanced to the 


charge 
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charge cold} and diſmayed; and, at the very — 
firſt 'of "reverſe" of fortune nan 
agony of terror, turned hib back, caſt day 

that ſhield which he had adorned with this in- 
ſeriptiot in golden characters, 10 oO 'FOR- 

runs; ad appea ted foremoſt in the general 

rout. The ridicule and malice of his enemies — — 
related; or perkaps invented,” another ſhitheflt Vir. J. 
circumſtance; that, being impeded in g Right ** 

by ſome brambles, his imagination was ſo Fol- 

ſefſed wirk the preſence oF un” een nber 

loudly cred our for rerey. © 


| Wbt Philip was thus SRI His 

fide, Alexander continued the conflict on the 

other wing, and at length broke the Thebans, 

in ſpite of all their acts of valour, who now fled 

from the field, and were purſued. with great 

carnage. The center of the confederates was 

thus totally abandoned to the fury of à vic- 

torious enemy. Bur enough of laughter had Die. Si. 

already been made: more than one thouſand of Pool! in 

the Athenians lay dead on the field'of battle, fs 

and two thouſand were made priſoners: and the 

loſs of the Thebans was not inferiour. Philip 

therefore determined to conclude his important 

victory, by an act of apparent clemency, which 

his ambition and policy really dictated ; and 

gave viders thavithe Greeks ſhould be ſpared; 
con- 
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on V. conſcious of his deſtgs,, and fill, expeBting.to | 
* appear, in the field, the head and leader of thas 
da which be. had now. crap fer f ſlug, 
x #73 dro Sb Bar od doh Dole has 
-—Teavs, fell dhe great and due a of 
Ganter and, in one fatal day, ſaw her ho- 
e e eee 
dba had, for ages, acknowledged her ſupeni- 
Citys und.courted ber. prote&tion, The virtues 
of her ſons had raiſed them to the full meridian 
of glory; thence had they gradually declined 
by their corruptions, and, having for a while res 
tained ſome degree of ſtrength and ſplendour, 
now ſet for ever. That vital heat which ani- 
mated. them, which called forth. and. cheriſhed 
their abilities, and inflamed and invigorated their 
minds with great and generous ſentiments, was: 
extinguiſhed. Some faint glimmerings were, 
for a while, to remain, till darkneſs and barba- 
rity, which now began their reigns, gradually ad- 
vanced and prevailed, and, at length, totally = 
overſpread their once happy land. An alarm» 
ing example to all future nations, who may, like 
Greece, boaft their liberty, and, like Greece in 
its degenerate. ſtate; retain only the ſhadow of 
that liberty; and, while they fondly triumph in 
the actions of their fathers, and are vainly ele- 
vared by à dangerous national pride, ſuffer 
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reeks; who 


e haeronea; 7 Geste 
— and their vices and corruptions had. de: 


prived them of the neceſſary conduct ahd direc- 


tion : ſo that the very remains of their vittue 
completed titeir ruin. They were ſed on caſhiy 
to laughter, by-wretches, inſenſible to the ineſti · 


to load the field of battle with carnage. But let 
poſterity regard the faults of theſe illuſtrious 


men with an humane tenderneß and compaſſion, | 
ang learn a juſt value for, choſe noble principles, 


which, even in a degenerate ſtate, could produce 
ſuch, glorious effects: and, While they admire 
the policy and abilities which thus ſubdued them, 
let them allo. learn to regard, with juſt dereſta- 
iy that inſatiable ambition, that unwatrantable 


mable value of their lives z und thus the ardour 
for liberty, ich ſhill ufa mid them, only ſerved | 
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Wirn al that horrid triumph and exultation 
in the deſtruction 


of his oppoſers, which are oy | 
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daaling proſpects of an ever reſtleſs * 


e a 
labonts, be Oc , he faw m__ 
A dee; 144 | e 'Y 
with the hopes rr OI 


with the expeRtations of mew and n 4 
ant conqueſts, Pei IK eat 173073 by * 
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=” Tun oveniog uf abe bene cloſet ebe havocbꝰi 


. baſſadors of his allles, to a 


and Philip. received the congratulations of his 
ofieers, hom be invited, together with ths am 
magnificent enter 
tainment. Some of the moſt eminent Athenlan 


priſoners, and they who had been deputed to de- 


| mand their dead, were politely invited to ſhare 


in his feaſt, which was for ſome time continued 
with decetey and well oorrected joy. © At lengtn 


the Athenizn deputies retired, and Philip and 


his Macedonians began to give 4 freer caurſe to 
their gaiety and feſtivity, which were continued 


to the approach gf "day. And now it was pro- 
poſed to viſit the feld 01 battle ; and, for this 


| purpoſe, the King' and all his company iſſued 


forth, crowned with their feſtal garlands, and, 
eee 


To that quarter they firſt came . where the 
Thebans had engaged. Here they beheld the 


bodies 


* 
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bodles ef theſe three” hutidred; who, "rally qual 
lives,” had bert uniced By the tics of brech — 
friendihips dreck alf it theit-deiths,/ afl in the War | | 
order in which they had originally ſtood agu 
thei enemies, and al phofiouly THGHEH WIth — I 
genvine marks of an honbufable, th68gH un ; 
fortunate; about. The affecting Bght ſtrock 
their conquerors with awe and feneracioit: 5 
himfelf ting overt than. in 'worder” and 
 Ahbjtiony char Wels whe bert G al add n. 
ders hiin inſonſſble to cd miſertes of tes fellows | 
for d while; welt AI its influent?” he 
ted into bete; and, ralſing his Hands Tr dd 
miratib of che virtud 6f theſe gallant Thebans, Is 
pronotiticed u ſdlemn etitſæ ori thofe we Ct 
eee 5 1 
Annen ame Be nene! . 


1 doch Srrw 5097 ein — 
Fx tlenee they * a 
the (field; in which che Athenlane bad fought, 
Phe ſcene at once ſtruck che king of Macedoh 
vith à violent imptemom of his late danger, the 
happine oi lis eſcape; and the er 
bis fur Tranſpertod by the thought, be, in Plot. in | 
that: moment, forgot his digniey, and, with a 
earth, and began, with an inſuking mockery, to 
ſing out the late declaration. of war' which Demo- 


. His courticto were too 
Ee 2 * 


- Bpor V., indulgent to their. maſter to dere ih nec hic co 
*— bimſcif,or to hint at che weakneſsand und dhl 
W nels of this conduct. But Demades, che Achenian 


8 of an Athenian. .—--yQu-, are acting tha part of 


of the Greeks, like chat ancient king. It at once 
awakened him from his extravagance; hel hluſh- 


.  preons of friendſhiꝑ and eſteem. 


with an officious zeal: and obſequiouſneſo, with 


A 
* » 4 
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orator, who was his. priſoner, and nom attended 
bim, was not yet io inured to ſlavery, as ta goſttain 
his indignation. Sir, ſaid he, with che lberty 


Therſites, when fortune had ebabled oui to 
appear: in that of Agamemmon,“ No rebuke 


could poſſibly uve.bern@ortSateriegroPhilip, 
who! really hoped xo appear in Hſia at the bead 


ed, and eaſt ro the ground the chaplet of flowers 
which adorned his brows :, With the warmeſt ex- 
eſtoem ho iuſtantiy 
pronounced Demades, free; and (Jed. back his 
crowd of revellers to his tent, where they re- 
ſumed their places at the table with reſerve and 
ſcriouſnels.. The converſation now began to ap- 


pear more worthy of greatneſs. | Phe king took | 
notice of the imminent danger to which he had 


been expoſed, and which he had ſo fortunately 
eſcaped ;- the immenſe abilities and influence af 


one ſingle ſpeaker,' which had raiſed ſo: many 
enemies. againſt him, and which had appeared 
almoſt a complete counterpoiſe againſt the hole 
power of Macedon. His flatterers obſeryed, 


what 
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what: of abili u. 
ſuperiority of a RO T8 ee 


mounted all theſe difficulties; that his enemies = 
were proſtrate at his feet; on his nod their fate 
depended: and that nothing was w fo 
complete his vengeance, but to march to Act 

that inſolent and preſumptuous city, which had 
raiſed this oppoſition, and called_him forth to 


the field, and now juſtly merited the full ſeve- 


rity of his power ; that his honour and his tran- 
quillity equally obliged him to cruſh that tur- 
bulent ſtate, and to raſe its walls to their foun- 
dations. But Philip, whoſe views were juſter, 
and his policy more extenſive, received the pro- 
poſal with diſdain. Have I encountered all 
_ *.theſe.-toils- and dangers for glory,” ſaid he 
and ſhall I deſtroy OCT 
Ne n INT» FT nt, 91900 ie, ic 


AMON bas 


. 


el this time, all his 5 were e 
influenced by thoſe great defigns of conqueſt, 
which he meditated, and which now ſeemed 
ripening to-execution. Helaboured, by every ap- 
pearance of moderation and condeſcenſion, to 
gain the affections of the conquered Greeks, He 


diſmiffed the Athenian. deputies, with full per- 


miſſion to perform the funeral rites to the honour 


of their dead z and their priſoners he alſo ordered 


to be ſer at liberty, without any ranſom. To 
this favour theſe priſoners boldly deſired that he 
E e 3 would 


Plot. in 


422 IRE LIFE AND RBIQNI OF, * 
Er. youlg. he pleniſed to vdd iet af reſtoring their 
= * Ipdeed . Gried Phibps (tiling 9 
ard. e men imagine that I have.only toaguered == 
n at ſome por and hen graciouſly cont 
ad Je with. their requeſt; | The Thebans, indeed. | 

4 with the fame lenity: While 
be Me wed 2 general dülpoſttion to elemency and 
conceſcenſion, he imagined that his dignity u- 

quired: him to diſcover: ſome ſenſe of their ingra · 

tirude.(for-ſo, was heit conduct deemed by Philip = 

and dis adherents], and, hy a ſcaſonable inſtance 
of, his ſevetity, 40 intimidate thoſe: uf his con- 
federates who might he tempted to revolt from 
bim. The Thebans; therefore, he obliged'46 
purchaſe both their dead and their priſoners: 
the. principal leaders and partiſuns, who had op. 
poſed his intereſt in Thebes, he puniſhed with 
death, or baniſhment, and confiſcation ; and 
chte bundred, exiles, vo had ſuffered for their 
adherence to his cauſe, were inſtancly-ordered 
home, and intruſted wich the public JK ve: 4 
the n e m eee . 

"oY Tarn ben a WER 11 is re preſented by 
Juſtin, in loc. cit.) was to ſummon the moſt eminent of the 
oppoſite party to the tribunal, in order to inquire into the 
authors af their baniſhment.. ; Theſe, with a refolution ware 
thy of their former fortune, avowed, this pretended crime, 

in which they all claimed à ſhare, as their greateſt hanour, 
That,“ faith the REIT * with a ſurpriſing "a they 
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A Ae de people indulged egen in Sacr, I. 
news of Philips victory arrived, to render the / 
city a ſcene of, zumult and conſtornation. The Dem. te 
afferably,. which. was now convened, reſounded 5. 
with clamour and confulion, revilings and accu- 
ſations, every pretender to politics bello wing out 
his inyectives againſt weak meaſures and wicked 
conduct, and urging his advice, as to the eg urſe 
to be purſued in this ſtate of terrible diſtreſs, and 
2 U 8 the famous orator, pro- Plet. in x. 
. — 
IS 
gene that 


umz that the women, and all che ſacred things, 
a be ut up in the Piracus z that the walls 
and fortifications ſhould: be repaired, and every 
proviſion. made to maintain a ſiege This do- 
cree he acknowledged. to be, in ſeveral articles, 
contrary. to law; but the arms of Macedon, he 
obſerved, bore down all the authority of their 
« they, to che urmoll of thefr power, pa ſeck UUntscate igtdult 
the men wWhe fat in jvdgmehe dn them ; nnd who were 
«© arbicers of their li and deach i deſpiſed all pa rd whith 
% their enemies could grant them f and, as they could not 
« by their actions avenge + themfelves, in their words at leaſt, 
« preferred the remains of freedom.“ 
E e 4 laws. 


-.-- greeable?to' their pride, or 


THE 11 AND/KEIGH "ry * 
ws,” The preſent violent imprefiion of danger, 
and the apparent neceſſity of 'ufFairy, / obliged 
the people to ratify this decrec, however diſa\ 


repugnitht to tbeit 
ancient cbnſtitution: and, when the orator Was 


tterwards accuſed, on secount of this illegal 


motion, he found the following ſhort defence 
ſufncient; Men of Athens !- It was not Hype- 
_ **xides;* but the defeat a. neee Which 
nee ene fit 92 14,98. 0} - 
1 aft 6 t eee 
Ti ally of a Make was, conſidered 
as a matter of the utmoſt moment; the corrupt, 
and thoſe who had long been uſed to goveth the 
people by intrigue ing clamour, contended vio- 
lently for Chiridtrmi but the beſt and graveſt 
of che citizens, ſenlible of the importance of 
fuck a truſt in this time of peril,” prevailed on 
the ſenate of Areopagus to interpoſe their av- | 
thority. * Theſe venerable magiſtrates, attended 
by à number of Athenians, eminent by their 
ſtations, and reſpected for their virrues,.uppeared 
in the aſſembly, and, with tears, intreated the 
people to name Pbsesch their general. Their 
authority. had the due weight; and this faith- 
ful and experienced old, ſoldier, who had been 
ſmnamefully laid aſide when his abilities might 


have ſaved his e from ruin, was now ap- 
pointed 


pl KING: OP. MACEDON.  aA#_ 
pointed to command the © forces of Athens, Ser. l. 
when it wy" too/ late” co perfonm any effectual — 
ieee tele 231 267. to RUE 35 IE 

. bach gc 02 dub ii 8 995 Dag 
Tus fate of this city vas 3 conſi- 

dered as deſperate: all Greece expected every 
moment to hear that it was inveſted and de. 
ſtroyed: the people of Attica, who ſuppoſed Pen. Dem, de 
that the enemy was preparing to invade them ral | 
with fire and ſword, crowded with terrour and 
diſmay to ſhelter themfelves within the walls of 
Athens ; and, as a total- ſtop was inſtantly put 
to all commerce, theſe additional numbers ſery- 
ed to inereaſe the preſent confuſion and diſtreſs, 


by the want of 9 
ne. 0 7 


| 3 9 had eee, e ws —_— 

vourable opinion of Philip, and frequently cr. 
aſſured his countrymen of the ſineerity and in- 
tegrity of this prince, was ſo affected by the 

preſent reverſe of fortune, that he determined 

not to ſurvive the ruin of his countrymen; and 

without waiting to find what uſe the Macedo- 

nian would make of his victory, died, by. vo- 

lunta ahilinence, e tet 

e Wasa 
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Lust was, now returned, covered with 
ſhame and. diſgraze ;- yaiverially deteſted as the 
immediate cauſe of the late misfortune, and 
regarded as a victim due to the ſhades of 
 thelp, bre men, whoſe lives, he had ſo wan- 
_ tquly, and weakly laxiſhed. He was hauled. 
the mibunal, where L ycurgus the orator- a man 
juſtly eſteemed for his eminent and re- 
Na ſpeckabke by the high-offices, he bad borae, un- 
dertock the proſecution of this raſh and igng- 
rant general. No tedious inquiry, no. Jlaboured 
harangues, no formak courſe, of. teſtimonies and 
examinations, were required! on this occaſion; 
bim(elf to the criminal, ** have been. totah de. 
© feated in a general engagement. 3 
* {and of our youth have fallen on the field 
E battle; two thouſand have been made pri- 
« ſoners... The cnemy bath ereſted a trophy to 
tlie eternal diſhonour of Athens; and Gredce 
* now--ready to receive the dreatifub yohe f 
t ſlauery. You were the commander oa'that. 
0 fatal day: and you yet le: you enjoy the 
« ſon's light: you appear in our public places; 
of your country.“ —T his ſhort proceſs. was 
ſufficient : the reſt was ſupplied by che quick- 
neſs of conception, and indignation of his 
tiearers: and Lyſicles, mute and confounded, 
and 


L 
Deo Vo 
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and rondſeious of his fatal exrout;/ was led a 7 
to inſide exvtution:” © me LD (At) Reed, Tee 
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ment, that Demoſthenes would have been re- 
guarded as the 1 es 
calatnity;' and that, at the very mement when 
he firſt appeared, the people would have given 
way to the emotions of fury and reſentment, and 
have corn rhe bratör in 1 
critical conjuncture, neither their own eta ie. 
appointment, nor the calumnĩes of his enemies, 
could prevent them fror doing” 
wal und honourable counftls. In Him they ſtill 
confided; and by fim were ' ſolely directed. 
Alf the precnutions taken, by ſtatibning their 
guards, railing their walls, and ſtrengthening 
their works, were inf tonfequence of his advice. 
He hikiſelf was appointe@to furniſh proviſions, 
and to repair their fortifications: an@this latter 
commifion he executed with a generoſity, which 
reflected the greateft honour on him; and for 


which, by Ker propofed by Crefiphon, (that 


famous decree which occaſioned thoſe rwo ota- 
tions of the great rivals Æſchines and Demo- 
fthenes, the wonder and: delight of all ages and 
ect. 33. 


nations that were euer bleſſed with literature) 
he was honoured with a golden crown, as a re- 
5 ward 


prinetpal enuſe of their preſent 


juſtice to his 


0 * 
ad 
* 


yet, te e 22 


1 
> 


Irx might TY Sto the Menge en. "A 
par of che A and from the preſent fer. 
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EE of! his public ſpit, in expending a cn 
dene ſum on the public works out of his on 
private fortune, which, in this time of calamity, 
Pit. Par Paul, he. gave freely to the ſtate... By this..it_ ſhould 
Se ſeem, thatthe paſſionge lone of money, of which | 
he is accuſed; (though he might not have; been 
always delicate in che means of gratifying, it) 
was yet hot of the ſordid kind; but ſubſervient 
en more bee paſlion, . n 80 


n. *. Tus Atbengns, Kith the e 
r hiſtorian * Rollin, a people naturally, fickle. and 
and wavering, ever diſpoſed: ro puniſh their own 

errours and omiſſions in the perſons. of thoſe 
ſtateſmen whoſe ſchemes they had themſelyes 
rendered ineffectual by their tediouſneſs and de: 

"Jays; in execution, by thus crowning, Demoſthe- 

nes in the midſt of public misfortunes, of which 

he appeared the ſole author, pay the moſt glo 

rious homage; to his abilities and integrity. By 

this Proceeging, ſo full:of. wiſdom and bravery, 

they. ſeem, in ſome fort, to confeſs their on 

errour, in having neither fully nor ſeaſonably 

purſued his meaſures; and to acknowledge 
dente alone guilty 5 their preſent digs | 


| Bur a Agbenines d not oro van Philip 
had now ſent home the bones of thoſe who had 
fallen at Chaeronea, that all due honours might 
| be 
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beqppiditothentz and even ſhewed ſuch reſpect oh 
to the ſtate;//as to/appoine his own ſong and! Ann * — + if . 
tipater, ais deputies on this occasion. The fu> © * 
neral} rites uf thoſe brave unfortunate men t, 
now prepared:::and Demoſthenes) was the per- Deo. nk FY 
ſon choſen th pronounte their elogiun. In vain 38. 
did Achinen and his adberents//oppoſe this 
choice, which. only ſerved to confirm the people 
in their reſolution, in Which the frientia and 
kinſmen of the deceaſed cheerfully ad : 
and chnſented that "the iGrieraldhippery\avhilch -- 
was generally given in une houſsof fonieicar 
rob 6? Hould now be held in that e Demo- 
ſthenes. For (as he himfetf obſerves on "this 8.8. 3. 
occaſion) although many 'ortiers were, privately, 
allied more nearly to one or other of the flain, 
yet, in a public capacity his connexion was the 
neareſt, who had appeared moſt intereſted in their 
preſervntion, and muſt of Eotifequetice Have been 
the moſt deeply affected by their fall. Bur all 
theſe honourable teſtimonies, paid to his inte- 


grity, could not allay the vexation which De- 


moſthenes felt at the fatal event of his counſels. 

He conſidered himſelf as à wan perſtcuted by 
fortune; nor would he now venture to propoſe 

any thing to the aſſembly in his own name; 
which he conſidered as inauſpicious. In ſuch a Pint. in 
temper of mind he, perhaps, might not have 
been able to diſplay his great abilities in his fu- 


Jiu 1 neral 


| One. L 15. 
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Deen V. . rieral:ordtion': nor is it beceflary 10 ſupppſa, 
* that ke muſt have beruf ecqually eminent in this 
ſpecies of eloquence, as in the deliberatiye and 
judicial kinda 2 yetowe: muſt; concur with the 
general voice of the ſbarned, in probouncing thas 
piece; which is preſerved a umong dis writings) 
and bear the title of his[/Funeratordtiob, d 
cily unuorthy in be begasdleld as the genuine 
compuſitiom of Demaiſthenes. %% 161 17 

: bortugaog AHubod bless od: to Wan 
Is the epitaphs: engraver on the monument 
erectod to the illaſtzious the public 
grief ds Grongly.; marked by, the leagth of it, 
Which is entirely different from che,gncieng, Arte 


. .- * ne the following 
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Tur Thebans were alſo careful to give an 
honourable interment to their dead, and, on 
their monument, placed a tion of "matble; the puunn. in 
W bot no infeription was „ 
engraved, 
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ALEXANDER and Antipater were ſtill at 
Athens, where they gave all poſble aſſurances 
of Philip's. gracious intentions, and his reſolu- 


tion to conclude a peace on terms entirely equi- 


table and advant⸗ ous to the Athenian 3 
Aid. he 
Mg 76 jcndlhp, þ 
_ poſſeibon of. Qropus,, Wh 


bang had, in the lat, 


_ ſented to give up: bats 28 ir urn not conſiſtent 
| with his deſigns to leaxe them in poſſeſſion of 


the empire of che eh, i-which! might; poſſibly 


tompt them to make ſome new efforta for the 
recovery of their power, he determined to make 
himfelf maſter of Samds. Thither he ſent ſome 
forces: a Carriage laden with ſtomes was ſo con- 
trived, that, under the pretence of being ad- 
mitted, throu one .of* the gates of the city, 
which ommanded that iſland, it FE <a 
and Mas I engaged, that, at the approgeh of 


the. Macedonians, the gates could pat be ſhut ; 
ſo that the enemy. entered, and all minen was 


1 U th bk... 4 mY 71 5850 300 1 1H 9 2 
b 91 1 i ds mono: 
Tun 8 of Sas. one of their. moſt; fa- 


b 9 that 
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chat mage the yp ks 
yer my rae” Way 
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. 9 Their laws, their. conſticutiop, 
and rhele rerricories, as for as to the iſle of Sa- 
wer e l t ro them, Re De PA Ong: 
rjon, neguired 00 the, pare. of the 5 4 
73 11 MF Ne uld ſend Wk 8 
a general 2 8 which Þ hilip h 
2 aſſemh le at. Corinth, Di LE in 


te of G Greece was ly intę- 
8 pa os on, though by, 12 af ge. 8 
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eace, yet declarec It oh Is opinion, | that tf 


J. 


ople ſhould not e themlclves — thi 


fa artjcſe, anti thi a ars of 
hem, and the intept | ik his oy,» 
lad before them. But now Demades a8 fe- 


Land 46 & 6 i i © * 


turned at the bead of th thoſe priſoners, TR, had 


wo 291 * 75 9 7 


1 n treated with 0 much generoſity by Philip. 
The kindneſs, the condeſcenſion, the lenity, the 


moderation, of this prince, were all diſplayed; 


by thele men, in.the faireſt ; and moſt adyanta- 
geous colours; ; and emades, in Particular, 
urged the people to comply with the terms. pro- 
_ paſed by Philip, which gratitude, |: and the ne- 
| ceſſity o of their affairs, equally recommended. to 
| them. His opigion prevailed, and Ambaſlac ors 

were ſent to the king of Macedon to ra y.the 


treaty of pe Amon W = 
WA hg FF N . 


W _ | 
Fa Lay as favourable and 55% 


#9 


to Plot. in 


Let. this ridiculous brawler, ſaid he, 4 de- 


"Tx * Lift AND REIGN or 


v. 'chares, a 'rude and ridjcilous' pretendet to bold. 


"neſs and freedom of ſpeech. He and his col- 


oh legues were received 55 politeneſs ; and the 


affair concluded without delay” or difficulty. 
When they were on the point of departure, and 


admitted to an audience, in order to take leave 
in due form; Philip, who was ever laviſh of his 
: profeſſions of friendſhip, aſked them, in an 
obliging manner, if if there was any particular in 


which he could further gratify the Athenians. 
« Yes,” ſaid Demochares, © hang thyſelf.” The 
indignation of all thoſe, who were witneſſes of 


this unpardonable rudeneſs, was loud and vio- 


lent: but the king ſoon ſilenced their clamour. 


part unmoleſted; and, addreſſing himſelf to 


the other ambaſſadors, Go, tell your country- 
men, that they, who can utter ſuch outrages, 
are much leſs inclined to peace and modera- 
tion chan he who can pardon them.” 


His Coder and friends in vain endeavoured 


to take the advantage of this inſolence, in order 


to irritate him againſt Athens. He was unalte- 


rably attentive to his great point, and till re- 
ſolved, that no provocation ſhould tempt him 


to hazard the ſucceſs of it. The general of the 


| Hellenic body was the Moder in which he 
Judged he ſhould appear with the greateſt luſtre 


* 
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command, as yet unaccuſtomed to obey, he 
Juſtly conceived, that a general opinion of his 
clemency and greatneſs 
neceſſary. This was the true meaning of his 
favourite maxim, That he would rather ap- 
« pear for a long time kind and beneficent, than 
<« abſolute for a little time [x]. 


bel Ih nay noe ho eh dt iaendy efabficriitch, tes, 


during all the late tranſactions, all the courſe of great 
events, by which the ſtate of Athens was ſo intimately af- 
feed, a number of Athenian citizens, of ſome rank and 
diſtinction, were found ſo totally inſenſible to the intereſts, 


the dangers, and diſtreſſes of their country, that they formed 


themſelves into a kind of club, or ſociety, which was called 
THE $1XTY, and employed their time in feaſting, drinking, 
and gaming, and in the ſprightly and ſatyrical exerciſes of 
wit and pleaſantry. No public affair whatever was con- 
fidered by this ſet of men, as of conſequence enough to in- 
terrupt the mirth, or diſturb the tranquillity, of their order. 
They ſaw their countrymen arming for battle ; they heard 


of their captivity and death with an abſolute indifference. 


Events and actions of the moſt ſerious nature ſeem to be 
treated, by theſe hardened wretches, with wantonneſs and 


levity. Their fame reached even to Macedon ; and Philip, 


who, both by policy and inclination, was engaged to en- 
courage ſuch a ſociety, preſented them with a talent to aſſiſt 
their feſtivity, and to induce them to ſend him ſome pro- 
ductions of their wit. Arnzxa tus, |, 14. p. 614. 
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of mind was abſolutely 


| 435 
and, in order to be inveſted with the full power S*<7-U. 
of this character, to reconcile a people to his © | 
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ſent tim? 25 favourable Yo juth an up. 
e conden lion of rhe Grecian fubęs 
a e plains his deen, whith is reredded 
» F 
Ae Bhs = tht Grim Fortes.,a— 
ER nd ett, 
The Athoxi. 
dfconinted.—Phocidit's dons. —The pri of 
1 e anſwer 1 Philip's letter, Philip 
ms Id depilties.— His Jomeftic thitfor nies 
be j ealouſy of Olympias=Philiy marries Cleopazra. 
His anſwer to the remonſtrances of Alexander.— 
His nuptials celebrated. [mprudence of Attalus.— 
 Reſentmentnof Alexander, —who conducis his mother 
into Epirus, and retires to Ilyria.—The IAhrians 
in arms againſt Pbilip.— His laſt battle with that 
people. His life ſaved by a young Macedonian. — 
The cauſe of his deſperate generofity.—Phbilip re- 
turns to Macedon.—His interview with Demara- 
Og endeavours to put an end to bis do- 
| Ff 3 meſtic 


te 


222 * of Rota Sobel 
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to Macedon.—Pexodorus, king of Caria, offers bis 
daughter i in marriage to Aridaeus,— Alexander's jea- 
louſy ;—bis ſecret deſign, —diſcovtred amd defeated 
by Philip.— Alexander and Olympias till irritated. 
| —Attalus abuſes. Pauſanias,—who complains to 
Philip, but is denied juſtice.—Pauſanias . 
for revenge 3—15 irritated againſt. the king 
. emiſſaries of Olympias,=by Alexander, 
ſecret emiſſaries f Penſia.— His diſcourſe 8 
Hermocrates.— Te war againſt Perſia commenced. 
Pbilip conſults the oracle.The anſwer. — Mar- 
riage of Philip's daughter with Alexander of Epirus. 
 —Solemn feſtival at Aae. —Flattery of the Gre- 
 . cianflates.— Remarkable paſſages from a trait poet 
repeated by Neoptolemus. —dSolemn proceſſion to the 
- theatre. Deatb of Pu ir. Honours paid to the 
memory of his murderer.——Philip's virtues and vices 
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Wer net r BA LIES Mace 
| don contending with . his neighbours, 


|  confirthing his power, and enlarging his domi- 


nions; corrupting and deceiving the ſtates of 
Greece; occaſionally fomenting or allaying their 
jealouſies and animoſities; firſt uniting his king- 
dom to that great and honourable body which 
they formed; and, at length, by one important 
victory, creating himſelf the head of that body. 

We are now to view him preparing to act in this 
glorious character, and to lead the powers of 
Greece into Aſia: elevated with the mighty 
hopes of ſhaking che chrone of . een 
of Perſia. | | 


Taz weak and injudicious attempt of Xerxes 
to conquer Greece had inſpired its ſeveral inha- 
bitants with the warmeſt reſentment and impa- 
tience for revenge; which the Perſians them. 


ſelves, by their corruptions, contributed to keep 


3 V. 
Scr. III. 


— | 


See Note on 
the Hiſt. of 
Philip, in 

Uaiv, Hiſt, 


* When princes, either through inatten- 


Ff 4 tion, 


/ 
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Boox V. 9, defect of Judgment, or the want of vit- | 
— of mess luxury; from ſuch ſubjects 
they are not to expect nerous | 
ga h E e eee, 
1 — and neceſſary conſequences of ſuch 
 corruptions; {muſt;; at laſt; full wich all their 
weight to cruſn the men who abandon themſelves 
to the "{elfiſh and ſenſual paſſions, Politigians 
may, for a while, ſuſpend theſe faral het, 
by introducing foreign forces to defend thoſe 
who have loſt that ſpirit, which ſhould p 
them to fight their own battles: but this al. 
though it may delay, only ſerves to, render 
their deſfruction ſurer, / Such was the caſe of 
- the Perſians; they hired Grecian troops; they 
maintained them in the exerciſe of their diſci- 
pline z they made them intimately acquainted 
with their country and their manners, witneſſes 
of their errours, their corruptiona, and their 
_weakneſs. When at any time theſe Greeks re- 
turned into their own country, they never failed 
to expatiate on theſe with contempt and indig- 
nation; and were eternally prompting and en- 
couraging their fellow-citizens to march againſt 
their old enemy, and to ſubvert that unwieldy 


empire, v which was already on the Paige « of ſink- 
ing under its own weight, | 


R- 


PRILIP imd or MACEDON.” 


erkramrate of, This: kind had been $row. 


And Oomenes, a Spaun king, had dong fine 
nitened it we OvAtues.. Apchilaus; once of 
is focteſfbe, procceded yet Aarther, amd, with 
#h Todrifidevable ur my, gave daw to theilicure- - 
wants of he great dh. It ie true, he diſl ont 
16penly profeſs a deſign of conqurringithe whale 
empise, bat that he really inten dvd · no dels, may 
de coecrell from his aect ing to Aacriũ cæcin the 
ume Intfifier Wich 1A gametnnon, when ahe en- 
dered ohhis expetiicien ; udich er mod: 0 imply 
in defgn of emulativg that undient ting, who 
mad not only hardied, but ſubverted, Troy. 
he Hxe deſign is though) ro have been formed = 
dy Jaſon df Thalſlaty, when: a+ conſpiracy put 
an end to the life-of; that: able prince. The 
Perſians ere oonſcious both of their ownwenk- 
neſs, and the ſtrength of their enemy; or, at 
lealt, were frequently reminded of theſe alarm - 


Ang kruths. Fhe actions of the famous ten 


thouſand in particular, gave chem a terrible in- 
timation of their danger, who had followed the 
younger Cyrus as far as to Babylon, and who, 
when they had loſt their commanders, without 
guides, without proviſions, had yet diſdained to 

ſurrender; conceived and executed the ſtupen- 
dous deſign of all Aſia. Minor, in 
view of ſuch ſuperiour numbers; and returned 
1 | to 


ever eig und Stterüug to che Greeks, We = 
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. 12 „tri over 
country iumphant All the 


various difficulties and dangers which they en- 
| bes march. Wiſely there- 


fore had the Perſians long laboured to foment 


| the diſorders of Greece, to arm one ſtate againſt 


its neighbour, to keep up the balance between 
boch, and to divide that force, which, if once 


united, threatened them with deſtruction. But 


the time was now come, when a ſuperiour 
power had put an end to all the diſſenſiona of 
Greece; when a prince of valour and abilities, 


capable of conducting the greateſt and boldeſt 


ene 


the deputies of the ſtates attended [a], and were 


enterpriſes, ſupported; by numerous and .well- 


diſciplined armies, and affiſted by wiſe and faith- 
ful miniſters, and brave and experienced offi- 


cers, was the head, the leader, and commander, 
of the whole Grecian power, without any rival 


- 
E : 
. , * 
- 
= 


ub pe who, n e 
had omitted no means of ſecuring the affections 


of all the Greeks, was now at Corinth, where 


”_ 


g - ” , $ 1 a , y 
[a] On this occaſion probably it was, that the deputies 
expreſſed ſome impatience, when Philip lay a-bed longer 


| than uſual' one, morning, when they were appointed to 
attend him: ou need not wonder,” ſaid 'Parmenio, 
chat my maſter ſleeps, while you are awake: ' for, while 


* 49% 
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to receive his overtures. The grand 
3 N was convened, and here Philip publickly 


formed of marching into Afia, to delftroy that 
monarchy, which, had ever been formidable to 

Greece, notwithſtanding all the ſignal victories 
ſhe had gained over Perfia, He had eloquence 


and addreſs to animate them to the undertaking, 


to ſet all their ancient glory full in view; to in- 
flame all their national prejudices and animoſi- 
ties againſt their great enemy; to remind them 
of the glorious attempts of ſome particular 


ſtates and generals, even wheh Greece was di- 


vided and diſtrafted ; and to confirm them in the 
faireſt and greateſt expectations of fucceſs, now, 
when the whole force of this brave nation was 
to be exerted againſt a people enervated by 
luxury, and depreſſed by flavery. He con- 


cluded with demanding the honour to which he 
aſpired, that of being nominated their leader 


and general in this expedition: and defired that 
the aſſembly ſhould regulate the contingent, 
which each ſtate was to furniſh ; while he, on 
dis part, engaged to employ all the forces of his 
LR * cauſe. 

. you flept, he was waking: "(Pt Apophth.)=The 
anſwer could neyer have been made with more propriety 
chan at this time. 


Tu 


declared the deſign which be had 3 


aſ- Ster. iI. 
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dicate' the honour 1 the 
el e u ed ſo capable of un 
; the cogd Ee 2 55 enterp , 
epos Saen. All 
4 ue. . 


experience, that, in the T bf 


milit 


faver 


Philip. Vigilanc 


agdreſs, quickpeſs in,cxecy- 
tion, e in 


ere. 1 


[8] « DnerrLINE,” 205 che authors of the Univerſal 
„ in a Note on the hiſiory of Philip. . under the eye 
60 — general, tenders troops invineible, but, under 
ff 2 —_ abilities, is far i ave 9 es — — 


: « I changes » W ck de Fdoegt 888 52 


« quire ; and therefore, by adhering too' TOMB to 
hs 2 rules, ruin themſelves, and thoſe under their com- 
mand.“ To this we are perhaps warranted by obſerva- 
bon 10 4d, chat a ſcrypulous regard to . le matical rules, 
and pedantically reducing war to a {cience, ſometimes 
— a fatal enemy to that enthuſiaſtie ardour, ſome 2 


fee 9 dou 


affairs, no man could.ſtand in competition with 


* 


iff REES? Mer. 
Fermi ng. a ateiu Fiete — 4K. 


In, Acer idr, arid Cöbfütiftet ua. 
"bf „Wie all che i cis Eralted e 


e cmpoſilb 0 hy them bo hot 


Fees, 
As to 
object 
recollection of the . actions of their an- 
Feftors. The Seim Wibfits WARS who 
Had long tHtiQer the Pertlan yoke, tet 
yok oy recovering theit indepen- 
ce, f Hive urged every thbrive chat 


'milghic Aiit\dte eth Yell" Ur the "aſſembly, 
Prompt the Giteks'4b this greut att 
0 on fan depütles alone had the büldnels to op 
1 their volce rote general ſenſe of the * 

ly, And to decke ugaifſt cönfetring tlie 
Aa d Pfnnp, but were bn Heneed undd 
"MifHeel': Lhd, if any retnains of envy, or Ohe 1 16. 
Va bar Pore an Sondndedin Gang de fr 


of which muſt neceſſarily have a ſhare in penn of alt 
| and particularly in military greatneſs. Where the 

2 — — peri pr: 
which ſhould animate a ſoldier, 'it may ' ſerve to | 
Re Hams, ee rhe by affording a 

jo ſtifying An inffatice of ĩuactibe cond 

or Whale, e Jecfining an hazarddin and "dangerous enterpriſe — 
But, when an exatt knowledge of the military art is united 
with more elevated qualities, then it becomes really va- 


Tha ble. 
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56h . general ardour, theſe were at once removed by 
ee the repreſentations of Dius the Epheſian, who 


naw appeared at Corigch,. Poſſibly to 5 che 
intereſts of the Aſiatic ſettlements, and urged it 


as abſolutely necefſary to ſuffer Philip to lead the 
Fen? againſt + the en, in order to BO 


3123 £124 was prime Fines reh Lin 2 ir 
n ot ACE 
Tus wa 1 PTL 
 withoyt any, conſiderable difficulty. _ The num- 
ber ge forces, which each particular ſtate. was to 
ä arri came in the next place to be aſcertain- 
Juſtia. 1.9. ed. The whole amounted to two hundred. and 
_ boiC twenty thouſand foot, and fifteen, thouſand 
| horſe, excluũve of the Macedonians : a prodi- 


* * 
= . 


Juſt idea. When this nation aſſembled its ar- 
Oliv. 1, 16. mies at the iſthmus. of Corinth, againſt thoſe 
P39 perſian forces which burnt Athens, no more 
+:  -than fourſcore thouſand) men could be led into 
the field. 


* * 2 


me Tax Athenians, at firſt, approved of this 
mighty project, and of the nomination of the 
prince choſen to direct it, By the reſolution of 
the aſſembly, they were . obliged not only to 
- furniſh men, but, as a maritime power, to aſſiſt 
the great leader, in this cauſe, with their Tipe 


- gious force, of which, Greece had, till now, no 


_ PHILIP KING! OF: MACEDON. aw 
and nüvul ftores; and were now: called upon to dcr. In. 
comply with this: reſolutiom ; à ſtrokel terribly N. 
mortifying to their vanity. They locked back Oo 
with pain and regret to that ſtate from which 
they had fallen, and felt their preſent fubjection 


.and dependence with an impotent and N 
ve ration. Clamour, repinipg, grief, remo! 
and deſpair, Filled their aſſembly; ſenſible = 
the ſuperiority of the W e yet aſhained i 
to acknowledge i it; and, pierced with 4 fene of - - 
their misfortunes, es, yet , incapable of retrieving 
them. In the midſt of their dejection, Phocion, 
their Faithful « citizen, who, in 15 days of their 
Pride, had been frequently neglected and difre- 
| now ap their only comforter, 
when his uſual ſeverity could be of ſervice no 
longer. Men of Athens,” ſaid he, I fore- 
« ſaw theſe things which are now the ſubject of 
your complaints; and, for this reaſon, 1 op- 
_« poſed your appearing in that aſſembly, till we 
« ſhould be particularly informed for what pur- 
&* poſes it was convened. My advice was then 
s xejected, and it is now too late ta deliberate: - 
you have engaged, and muſt abide by the 
« conſequences. Support this reverſe of for- 
tune with becoming reſolution. Imitate your 
„ generous anceſtors, who ſometimes gave law 
& to others, ſometimes webe contented to receive 
it, according to the difference of conjunctures; 
and thus by their wiſe and virtuous conduct, 
both 


„ rar brenn Kaner 
e V. 2 boch in good and bad fartung, frequently pre- 
n their un cauntry any, hut al 
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e W ang which Li J 
xi tat pr reluftance.” The 

acedaemoriaps, on their part, tp0 weak to 
- oppoſe the deſigns c of Philip, and ſtill too propd 
to concur in them, had relalved ty ſend no de-. 
W and, affected to detach them- 
ſelves. entirely from thoſe Tees which now 
engaged. the general attention of G ITCECE. Philip. 
in a letter which the. addreſſed to this 133 . 
reproached them for thus e 
brethren, and deſerting the .common-cauſe ; Ba 
demanded their immediate concurrence, with 
ſome menacing ex preſſions. The anſwer which 
he received on this e was no more tho 


— ® +, PR 
>/1> 4.4" b I ess 5 
* 199 „ 


Fit. Lec | ir you IMAGINE THAT robber Aan 
* MADE You” GREATER, ee vou - 


ee | 
3 _ * e Tu 
a ee in A 1 97 
. anſwer to Archidamus. But king Archidamus, as we learn 
from Diodorus, died on the very day of the battle of Chae- 
ronea, in an engagement between the Tarentines and Lu- 


die KING, OF. MACEDON. 


Tu ſullen pride, ſo. little ſuited to the pre- Sno; Z 
nt weakneſs and depreſſion of Sparta, ſeems to 


= been treated by Philip with juſt contempt. 
He now parted from the Greeks, with an heart 
filled, with, exultation and triumph. He laviſhed 
his favours on the deputies. of every. ſtate, and 
ſent them home to. ſound his praiſes, and to. 


Eenciments of their grear 455 glorious leader o). 


4 ben 8 18 190 8 * Dur 


is in which he 50 4 former People: and fo 
Plutarch himſelf relates, in the life of Camillus, where he 
enumerates the ſeveral -misfortunes that happened on that 
fatal day, the ſeventh, of the month called Metagitgion, 


| Ouran 110. V. 3. 
1 N . 11 4 1 


Tan 08 conduBt of 1 counts ſot the inferip- 
tion on the offerings made from the Ferſian ſpoil. at the 
paſſage of the Granicus : ** Alexander the fon of Philip, 
and all the Greeks, Sina e took theſe 
« { fickle cn u ian“ 20 903 Beem 


795 During the time of Phiſp's $ WISE at Corinth, 
n Wert particular attention to Dionyfius the younger, 
who had been driven from Sicily by Timoleon, and now 
refided in that city. Ie frequently entertained him at his 


table, and, by every inſtance of kindneſs, endeavoured to 


alleviate his grief. At one time, Philip attended to ſome 
of the poetical performances of the elJer Dionyſius with an 
applauſe, in which poſſibly, his politeneſs might have had 
the greateſt ſhare, He aſked, with an obliging ſurpriſe, 
what time a prince, Ilke the elder Dionyfius, could find 
for ſuch ſtudies. That time, "replied the ſon, ele: = by 

Vor. nee Gy the 


ür Ul AND REIGN O 
e ee was now 'uppronthing, 
l thoſe Auttefing hope#'of gicathels — 4 
nc, which totally Puffs che Thi) cf En 
' HEE, ente fat Motnegt, bttefly 7 — 
| Tue, pn. L648” by® His feſdiets, Ant 
reled and adrnired in Orevet: 1 38 
Nreulled bd ker med by foreigners, vs by nb 
en eehte from Ubineftic trisfortunts. 
Hs repeated Mentions of che mürtiage ve, 
und the open and abandoned manner in which 
be reſigned himſelf up to che gratification, of his 
| lawleſs 'pofſions, - inflamed. the ſevere and 
baughty temper of hin queen Olympias, 'who, 
unablt to Tupport his ihBdeficdes, determined to 
revenge them, while, at the ſame time, ſhe 
contimed zac complain. Sbch 
4 contlakr cbuld hot Fall fo exridguith all remains 
of affeftion in her EE and ta eſtrange him 
totally ** the wen He had ſeveral fu- 
vourites, ſome N bom have been n 
*L. 13. and all" are Na irly recoumted by Ache- ene 
er neus. „But at length he conceived a paß 
ſion af 2 more ſcrious nature for Cleopatra, 
niece o Mrtalus, his geuerdl, His favourhe, and 
Kinſtnan. As Cleopatra. Was. no leſs amiable in 
her ace da bes neee. chan in * 


he vpplivl paid 70 his cocker, 8 ies 9. 
ments and occupations, which baue no rational purpoſe in 
view. 48 PLor, GM. Prrrno, L. 2. 
r : extra- 
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af her perſun, Philip: come Ster- u. 
ee bag he: ſhould-copſul his on Daf si 
at def tan, e eee ee 
The” leaſh defitarion, reſolved 00. ſeparate hitmſel 
for eyer from the princeſs who thad- long ap- 
fo great an enemy to pies + 
«vain did Alexander femonſtrate; that, by 
. Olympias, and engaging in a ſecondl ple. i 
marriage, he dpoſed him to the danger of on- rh. 
tonding with a number of competitors for the 
crown, and rendered” his' ſucceſſion precarious. 
My ſon, faid the king, if I creme you n 
number of cumpetitors, you have the glorious 
opportunity of exerting- yourſelf, 10 furpats 
them in merit: thus ſhall their rvalſhip by 
* no means affect your title? His marriage 
'with Cleopatra-was now declared in form, and 
celebrated with all the and ſolemnity, 
which the '' great occafion demanded. Tir Plat. is 
_ young -pritive; however diflatisßed, was yet 
obliged to attend on theſe folemnitiesy and fat 
in ſilent indignation at chat feaſt which prv- 
claimed the diſgrace of his mother In duch 
circumſtances, his youthful and impetuous mind 
ed act bury Mee 6 
tation. Attalus, the uncle of the new quren, 
— — — e Dinidioge 
n to he ſcrupulduſſy obſervant to aygid 
Gg 2 offend- 


** * 
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*. V. offending the prince, intoxicated by the 8 


paid to his kinſwoman, as well as by che ple. 


Plut. in 
Alex. 


on the Macedonian nobles to pour out their 
King the happy fruits of the den nuptials, 


ſent feſtivity, was raſh enough to call publickly 


libations to the gods, that they might grant the 


legitimate heirs 10 his throne. Wretch,!” 
cried Alexander, with his eyes dn with 
that fury and vexation,; which be had till now 


ſuppreſſed, · doſt thou then call me baſtard? 


and inſtantly darted his goblet at Attalus, ho 
returned the outrage with double violence. 
Clamour and confuſion aroſ-; and the king, in 
a ſudden fit of rage, ſnatched out his ſword, and 
few directly towards his ſon. His precipita- 
tion, his lameneſs, and the quantity of wine, in 
which he had by this time indulged, happily 
diſappointed his raſh-purpoſe ; he ſtumbled and 
fell on the floor, while Alexander, with an un- 
pardonable inſolence, cried out, Behold, ye 
* Macedonians! this is the king who is prepar- 


ing to lead you into Aſia: fee, where, in 


* paſſing but from one table to Another, he is 


th allen to * round, | 


1 


N 2 1 e pac an to. the 
diforder $ Alexander retired, and, ſoon after 
quitting his father's court, conducted his mo- 
ther W into Epirus, from whence he 

him- 


” Al 
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himſelf: paſſed ints- Illyria. Lis reſentment: of 
the inſolence, which Attalus had betrayed; was 


juſtly, mericed the utmoſt ſevrrity of cenſure 
and his reſolution. of retiring, into a country, 


were now; actually in arms againſt Philip, and 
okliged him 
head of all his forces. It is not certain that 
Alexander was in the Illyrian army, but he un- 
doubtedly, at leaſt, teſided at the court of 
Pleurias, the Illyrian king; who, at the very 


to march into their territories at the 


4 
17 


wa N 
in ſſome fort pardonable : but the remarkable Fr - Wb 
inſtange-of diſreſpect to his father and bis king 


where Philip, was conſidered as an enemy, had 
not even the pretence of ſudden heat or warmth 
of temper to alleviate its guilt. The Illyrians 


time when Philip's power and glory were at the 


bigheſt- point of elevation, oppoſed the Mace- 
donians, and aſſerted the liberty and indepen- 


dence of his country. With this prince Philip 
was, for the laſt time, engaged in the field, and 
gained a complete victory, after an obſtinate 
conteſt, in which his perſon was expoſed to im- 
minent danger. The enemy poured down upon 
him with all their force; when, at the time that 


he appeaied ready to ſink under their deſperate 
attack, a young Macedonian, named Pauſanias, 


diſtinguiſned by his illuſtrious birth, and by the 


dignity and gracefulneſs of his perſon, caſt him- 


ks the king, and, without deigning to 


cOver 


6g 3 


a 


FIR 


124 ever himſalf with his fle the ene 
id, ſulfeted 


_ departiig life; he: diſcloſed vhe feier bf int 


2 


Arz but tkven the rank of Humanity; Tut Ut 


crivedl wirh the reſpect, which ' he ufunfty paill 
Ames. th difccrfing ubbtt the affufte Bf ke 
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my ww wreclt their fury on Him. and 20 bar 


Weapons in his body, which were direkted 
Agia his foyul matter; In the laſt openIgd|6f 


to Attalus, his friend: He 
Macedonia, whe Wh 
WG ele Pavſatins, his cœHPAn ibn and TG. 


wichen Had derided? that Affection; Wäietr the 


*% , 
914 44 


1 Ds 


kidg nud frequently expfeſſecd for hich, ne f 
Het ora hacking pation; which juftly Uegniden 
ke vbſect hot on beneath che dignity &f 1 881. 


patent of the inſolent and ur uſt reproath e ¹ν 
formed the reſolution of proving by his death, 
thac his artachinent to his prince was of the moſt - 
firiddy virtuous kind; Artalus ſaw His Friend 

expire, with grief and indtguätton g und Geter. 


mineii to regard the an, whoſe) hifbſtacotuld 


madè ſo ſtrong an impreſñon on | His! mihdz 8 
nnn bis dest 
ni Shores , Niger Nel ve nf Ring 
Pumte bbw e URcedb und thift i 
Saen the Corinthiun, Whotm he vel 


to the woſt iNleftrious ctrtrehs of the Gfeelun 


en ron Whether the 


TT kinder n „ 


in due harmony and amicable igtg SS Uhr 9 Wera 
N To this Prmaratys;anſugred _ 
A degaming freedom, whicks. or the Lame time, 
. expraſſed His regard to Philp.: Wale $40 ydl, 
eee i: rape je 


OTH, 4 ak e of 
tans I J ng. 
2 ſpirirec and porn 12 5 and ; 
 confelſed,, bis erroury and. "his: faly- 
af purcing an immediate dnt" i 


Au as g e to. 

rande to n ſenſe of His d 

| | the os was perf] 4 5 
us S 0 pig nk eat to 80 

r ohce more al the out yet of " Philip, here 

e ſeemed. to Content herſelf with the titles of 

blur pace te the preſurppriye hejr tp the 

' All cheriſhipg, however, the warine 

and moſt inygrerate reſentment againft her hul- 

band and, her rival, and determined to omit P 


| mo ae WS. wick the ſame ſen 


ef? 


om 8 2010 2 ? 7171 Ty bt ER, 90 Yate 
5 Sills 1 i Ga ing of 
Catia, ſent co ky daughter in ink tg FT 

Aridueus, 6hd of 'Phtip% natural ſbns, nat 
. been impaired, in een 
PAY La 926 which Giympias had given 
I” abs — 


4 
4 


ni N 
516 4 


k 
- eagerly received. B 


F 


.Fiieem, as even n, bee f Hö- by- 
word of, contempt: a conduct urterly, yoworthy 

of that throne to which. he was horn, and 
which hig father reſerved for him ag is un- 
doubted right. Alexander was unable to make 
apy anſwer to this charge; but, as Philip in. 
| Js uu 
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ended to be recyncil&d d His in, Ah ppl . 
rently to forget all aiilenoſities, "the" blaine ofthis eg 

9 * 2 fell emirely on the eat and "ftines. 
nus, Nearchus, 'Phrypſus, and Prolewny, 
5 young Macedonian nobles,” ho had been 
intruſted with the prince's intentions, and aſſiſted 
bim by their counſels, Here banined! and 
Theſſalus, the principal agent, Was, by dhe 
- king's" order, ſeized at "Corinth, BY ſent in 
NS Macedon,” Ast Dis: ne AM 236! 
14 ber $4 283190 9017 Yo 990 985 r anti 
be Mk diſcord now uppecres to fubſide in the 
royal family; bot. ſuch" appearances were falſe 
and deceitful. Olympias ftill felt her grief, and 
ber ſon was ſtill irritated by his inother's wrongs. 
While Philip indulged his ambirious fancy with 
ſchemes of greatneſs and renown, / utterly inſen- 
ſible to the dangers impending over him, and 
blind to the fatal conſequences of untelenting 
hatred and revenge, an event, which, ' at this 
time, ralſeg confiderable commotion at the 
Hort of "Mace 


NY **. 


lated queen, and his © Hala 15 
Attalus 4 Hach been already obſerved, reſolved 
to revenge we death of the noble Macedonian, 
"who Had faved the king's life in Illyria, at the 
 Expeiite of Bs on. This dreadful purpoſe he 
Fogcealed, that he might be the better enabled 


Philips e 


to 


0 


. Ul eee nee OF: 5 
Nerv. EOS and, Wane oe tle 


wig iy gg and, revelling, 
n Fr s.. 1 
| . 
ka Wenial ſerxants, and, ny 
youth ko-gll. their bar ,Proigdieyy clay. the 
welt apd mesbeſtzof (thoſe deteſtable yeenabes,. 
ramanp whom! be: Jiad:prefunted to iaccouine bis 
late companion and fellow.doktier!// Pnufunis, 
when ſenſible of the outrages he had ſuffered, 
with all: che fury anch andig dation of a gr Habs 
mind, flew 49; ee 9 and 


lewdly:caled fot: juſtiee vn a As- 
108. The briginsl (cs obig us 
probably vel khewn "24 Mabe and, 


©{tofjeithits 
with; his argard far the uncle of hie New gud, 
unhappily influenced him much mate than the 
Jud comlaints of an injured ſubject Inſtead of 
Wantingiredrefs, he,cndeavoured. rogdiipate, the 
| ar Pauſanias, . and yajnly..imagincd, 
that 4 new command in t Te Re De 
conferred on bim, would be ſyffgiens, is al 
his ; vexation, and 10 make, dan Uh x fhjs 


ds, 075 


EEC 
Sgt 775 ſerys me an 
N 41 + 
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ſoliciroys, to, their : 
of a formidable enemy, by itging this A 


nian to. the deſperate purpoſe of exectiting his 


As « 1 


kebengren Fil. I lich — 8 . 1 


clic-fdycurgblt oport unit of forming -A 
{pirachagaiaſt; the lie of che king, of 2 
Faußenie was 0 n 


ere 
1 AAR 
Ur Sa tBHE tha Arte ef liffining: £6 = 
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-Bbox U.  whoſethind'was wow Fully prepared tor. luck a 


— Were I Fo ALES YM ay 9 
d hos e Den i 0 Sab 25 11 


abe, While this unhappy; youth... 
222000000 rt 
is mind, 
eee he Dole Henne: 
rates, ho profeſſod 


7 
414495 


0 des e e 
whom he propoſed. e.. following Foun | 
* * en Kal char pan Ao piſhes to rran 

Ro mig ehh mae, wich, ue, 10 PO 10 Þ 
| amen Either, arcfully and, from. delign, 


wache Dame wein t. his temper, replied, 
* achieved the 


— ſt. actions: thus shall che m of 
he berg be joined, with his who Mg 2 


« and both deſcend together to poſterity,” Th 

was a maxim highly agreeable to Pauſanias, i 
the p diſpoſition his mind; and thus 
cen acer 104 8 ee concurted to 
. 


inflame 115 ange rous paſſions which now 


feed pre. prompt Him to the dreadful 
F e ang hiv revenge reyenge wick che blood 
= 1 uf ns dn hittiot a 10 


en Lam r 0 50 Jug 21812 415 2013 03 , 
—— „ che mean time this prince, fully: ꝓenſusded 
1. 1. that he Rad reſtored the tramquillity oß his fa- 
2 thdulged his ambiti6us- hopes in full ſecu· 
Ty; and turned his whole attention to hig 
»totiw x chem i 


1 


mne «4 
Khemes of g greatneſi and thi 1 againſt — file 
Perſia. He — bn war "with de- 87. 
 taching Attalus und Purmenio at the head f 
ſome forces into Aſia, wheretheſe generals, agree- 
ably to theit inſtructions, drove out the Perſian 
garriſons from ſome Grecian cities, and reſtored 
the inhabitants to their original, fre, and in- 


dependent fate. n Bent CET Foeks 
Amo, ee tw "Mp 
on this '6ctaſion, hegle@ the due religious ce. 
| remonials, or omit" the neceſſary mark of his 
reverence to the gods, that of conſulting the 
Delphian oracle about the event of his great de- W 
fign ; and any favourable declaration, he knew, 
could not fail to have a- conſiderable effect in 
animating his ſoldiers. The anſwer, which he 
received from the Pythian prodinſs''s was _ . 
preſſed in this manner: 8 


« In fatal pomp, now ſtands the ie crown'd ! 1 
0 The arm already fais d, that deals the wournd * 


4 


— — this — (might 
| have, in ſome time, appeared to warrant, it was 
at preſent received with the utmoſt joy, as a 
manifeſt indication, that the gods had marked 
out the Perſians ag a ſacrifice to appeaſe their 
wrath; and to atone for, all thoſe profanations 
@hich the barbarous enemy had formerly com- 
mitted 


i Ae NY} Wc rr 


22 2 hare 
. — —— — 2 alt 


Feine fam hom ny he cod, ect 


Ws . he, gon 
chaded d marriage bemyen his daveiucr. Cleo: 
pati ind Alex anden king; of. Epirus, the hre. 
that of Qlympizs, 2 princfor hom be ever xe; 
tained a ritt xgard,. and whom he hoped 10 


attach firmly to his intereſt by this alliance ; that 
Olympias, who had „ eee 


Nr him in .hofabies [againſt her huſband, 
| gh 500 All wch: cars, joefieual; nor be 

chnchled tn difurb the tranquillity of Macedan 
inthe. abſence of ; Philip, while the . king. 


aſſiſtanee, wat, by tis αο. tie, eugaged to op- 
AZ — | 
ws 19} 118 N 5 Ai aiming 
eb A $77 mon Bev igoy 
"4 r _— before this marciages. bis gycen 
Cleopatra was geljvered of a ſog; that 
which the vorclevrigg, Olympians Weer. pur 
to death, together with his unhappy mother 
wigh-duch careumftances af .qruelty ;. 20d Philip 
determined to celebrate hqth. their oyful eyents + 
by ſolemn games and feſtivalb, winch wezo gow 
prepered at gae with all:poffible magnificence. 
Thieher the deputies of every Grecian ſtare; a0. 
gether wich an choſe who had over been ho- 
nouredwith che king's Friendſhip, vere invited es 
repair, 


PHILIP KING OF „Ae n 2 N 


en end ey t ne ade 
Ern before his departure in. 
Afa. concourſe was great and f id: 
the Sreckan "cities, who Hück ip Lately 3 
Phiftip a weit uvskerate enemih, no vied with. | 
Lech other, in expreſſing; theit relpe@ and affe. 
for this prince. any of chem preſented 
Hm with Gowns of gold; and, among f | 
A e oat fern Areone dons | 
expreſſions of regard: her crown was alſo pre- 
ſented, and an herald opd® wp, amidſt” 1 — * 
Bümbers attending on che games,vow exhibited, 
and made a ſolemn proclamation, that the A the- 
nian people had xaſolved to aonkitier any man as 
their enemy, whodhopld-make-an anonpt on the 
life of Philip 5 deri him all refuge in their 
city, and inſtantly to give him up to juſtice. 
This hiſtorians have accounted the omens 
and portents attending the desch 
though it ſeems to haut been · an uſual form of 
expreſſing their friendſlupa bus hon. adject muſt 
their. flattery appear, whey ãt ĩs .confidered with 
lat joy the execution of that attempt, againſt 
which they now thundered out their un 
n ther wake uf Athens. 
ad ths Nun 45 285 13518 
55 Anne were oloſed 5 wages 52 Dies. l. 16. 
"Feaſt, to which tte whole attending concourſe 
"was invited, and in which Philip diſplayed all 
his 


** 3 


beck. 91, 92. | 
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V. his; uſyal, politeneſs. As bis mind was gate 

poſlefſed. with his great deſigus, in che midſt. of 

een 

» domus, who was, one of his gueſts, and aſked 

5 whether he could repeat. any verſes applicable 
to the affair of Perſia, The player inſtantly 
| ſeized the fair occaſion. of flattering. his maſter, 

; Ko delivering $ ory” taken from a tragedy 

? " the follow! re 
92 . Yay bee 

13 dazzling pomp, r . e 
_ Whoſe tos ring hopes, wank thoughts, {how 


1 7 13 
5 9 $1.3. 313 1511-3 


re hats cnn ne ary wh 
Oieerr realms and nations valt and wide, 
n 4 With vain deluſive pride, * a0 


nn iti ol © 
7 ng ev 115 
"Is, where, Ia readfil unexpotied hour, = 
Death comes, inexorable power! | 
79 blaſt theſe hopes, amidſt their faireſt 1 1 ; 
/ by pale horrour and ere "2 
Ji To ftop this mad career 3 © 1 


180 . nights xn) gpm (9. 15 
22 914 alen 

warty e 
fs] N theſe verſes 1 were iel 1 remarkably 
applicable to Philip, In his preſent” temper and circum- 
ſtances; yet this prince was not entirely inſenſible of the 
. vanity of human greatneſs, but could, bimfelf, moralize 
on this ſubject. a9 once Wenn fall * the ground, 


15 when 
F . x | , d „ 
. '$\ 7 »4 4 # — LI FF 4 — 


” 
WS 2 
4 114 35 


were fill affetbled, began to repair by the dawn 


% 


batnir kn, or mpub6R = 


Scclamstions: © e being ar ae PF 
— fought of, büt chat "which Neoptolemns' m. 
_ tended}; nor any potentate ſuppbſed to be"ih- _ 
 roxicdted with "greatneſs, and t projet! van 
and extravagant ſchemes of ambition, ignorant 
ee bur the 'king'of Per ra.” 5 
[ a K} $31 2 

rr day which eee a5 Wale Diod. Sic. 

deſtined to the diitertainments of che theatre, to 3 

which the numbers attending on Philip, oe Ws 


nag all paſſed the night in gaiety a jollity, and 


of day. They marched on in ſolemn order. 
Among other inſtances of magnificence, twelve 
ſtatues of the gods were borne in proceſſion; to 
which a thirteenth ſucceeded of till more ex- 
quiſite beauty and workmanſhip, repreſenting 
the great king of Macedon, as a perſonage wor- 
thy to be ranked among the divinities, When, 
the Greeks and Macedonians were ſeated in the 
theatre; Philip came out of his palace, W 
by the two Alexanders, his ſon and ſon-in-law. J 
He was cloched ir in a white flowing robe, waving 


wheti engaged in ſome gymnaſtic exerciſes, As he roſe, be 
obſerved the impreſſion of his body in the ſand. Heavens, 
cried Philip, how ſmall a ſpace hath. nature allotted ta 
ns; and yet we are vain enough to deſire to command the 
* univerſe,” PLuT, ds Exsvrio, p. 602. 


Vor. II. H h | in 


6 
Dex V. and folds, the bakilimeny'i 
— N graceful in 


 ſenged, 


_ diſtance. from his perſon, to ſhew: that the king: 
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which. the Grecian. deities were, uſually repre, 
He moxed forward with an heart filled 
with triumph and exultation, while the admixing 
crouds thouted, forth their flattering applayſe, 
His guards hadt orden to keep! at a conſiderable. 


confided in the affections of his people, and had 


not tha leaſt apprehenſiops of danger amidit all 
this mixed concourſe of differens ſtares! and na- 


FY tions. Yohappily, the danger was but too near 


revenge on the prince wha, had denied reparay.. 


him. The injured, Pauſanias had not yet forgot 
his v but ſtill retained; thoſe terrible im 


 prefſions, which che ſenſe of the indigvity he had 


received, and the artful and intereſted repreſen- 
tations of others, fixed deeply, in his mind, Ha 
choſe this fatal morning for the execution of his 


tion to his injured honour. © His deſign had been 
for ſome time. premeditated, and nom Was The. 
- dreadful moment of effecting it. As Philip. 
marched on in all his pride and pomp, this young, 
Macedonian flipped through the crowd, and, 
with a deſperate and malignant reſolution,” 
waited his approach i in a narrow paſſage, juſt at 


_ the entrance into the theatre, . Fhe king, ad 


vanced-towards him: Pauſanias:drew his poign 
ard; plunged it into his heart; and the con- 
querour, | 
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queronr-of Greecey and terrour of Alia, fell pro- S2, ll, 
OE NEO eee , 
-0f knn yeg or rin es od palige <4 
Tus murderer. flew towards the gages, of the 
city, Where. chere ſtood horſes. ready, 5 


his eſcape, which Olympias herſelf is ſaid to have 2 5 
prepared, The tümult and confuſion was ſuch © 
as might be expected from ſo fatal an even 

me of the, Macedonians crowded. round the Dioa. Sic, 

allen kin with an officious and ineffectual care, eg 

while others purſued 1 Pauſanias. Among, t the * 


were "Perdiccas,” Attakus, and Leonatus; ; the 


TY CTY 


affifſin heh e- was juſt Preparing to moubt 
His hore : "but, being by 1 precipitation en- 
rangled in ſome vines, a violent effort to extri- 
cate his foot brought him faddenly to rhe ground. 
As he prepared to riſe, Perdiccas was upon him, 
and, with his companions, ſoon diſpatched rr | 
By the repeated wounds which their fury in- | 
flicted. His body was imtnediately' hung on a . 
gibbet, but, in the morning, appeared crowned 
with a golden. diadem; the only means by which 
Olympias could now expreſs her implacable. re- = 
ſentment. In; A few days indeed, ſhe took a fur. 
ther occaſion of publiſhing, her triumph and ex- 
ultation in her huſband's. fall, by paying the 
ſame funeral honours to Pauſanias, which were 
| 
| 


Prepared for Philip: both bodies were burnt on 
H h 2 © the 
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Poss V. the kame pile, and the aſhes of both depoſited in 


n. | 


«CJ 


5 lian. l, 
3. Co 46. 


Val. Max. 


I, 1. c. 8. . 


„ De fate. 


contempt of this ſtory. 


the ſame tomb! She''is even fad to Rave pre- 
vailed on the Macedonians to pay annual ho- 
flours to Pauſanias. As if ſhe feafed that the 
Hare me had taken in the death of Philip mould 


naot de foffitiently known to the world, e con- 
ſecrated to Apollo the er- had been 


the inſtrument of the fatal deed, inſcribed with | 


+ +. ; the word MyxrTaLs, the. name which ſhe had 
© borne when their loves firſt began. It was ob- 


ſerved, that the handle of this dagger was ador 
with the figures of chariots; a circumſtance on 


which a ſupe rſtitious fiction ſeems to have been 


founded. 1 is ſaid, that Philip was warned by 


the oracle of Trophonius, « to beware of the 
« chariots ;” and that, in conſequence. of this 


admonition, he carefully avoided all ſuch vehi- 


cles; nor could be perſuaded to viſit a place 


in Boeotia called by that name. Qua capulo 
occiſus efſet, ſaith * Cicero, dne with 1 


* \ 1 7 


Tuus died Philip king of Macedon, at the age 
of forty-ſeven years, and after a reign of twenty- 
four, ſpent in tolls and difficulties, and enter- 

ptiſes of hazard and danger, in which he fo emi- 
naß diplayed that extent and elevation of 
genius; that firmneſs and greatneſs of mind; 
that juſtneſs and accuracy, penetration and faga- 
vil 2 1 1 City, 
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| city, in forming his deſigns; that true diſcern- Ser. II, 


ment in chuſing the means of conducting them; 
and that vigour and reſolution in executing 
them; which have juſtly rendered him the ob- 
jet of admiration to all thoſe who are acquainted 

with the Grecian ſtory. The judicious reader 
cannot fail to have already. obſerved, how far he 
was aſſiſted in the acquiſition pf; that power to 
which he aſpired, and which was purchaſed by 
the labours and dangers of his Hfe, by the advan- 
tages vhich he happily derived from the diſtreſſos 
af his infant years, from his education, from his 
natural and acquired accompliſhments, and from 
the diſpoſitions and circumſtances of thoſe with 
whom he contended. He may alſo have already 
obſerved, how far the different, and apparently 
inconſiſtent, deſcriptions, which hiſtorians have 
tranſmitted of this prince's' character, may be ro- 
conciled by attending to that great ruling paſ- 
ſon, the love of glory and power, which poſſeſſed 
the mind of Philip. All his other paſſions, his 


inclinations, his natural endowments, the prin- | 


ciples in which he had been inſtructed, the ſenti- 


ments he had imbibed, the graces, the qualifica- 


tions, the accompliſhments, - he had acquired, 


were all ſubſervient to this. If terrour and ſeve- 
rity were neceſſary for the eſtabliſhment of his 
power, his ſentiments of humanity eaſily yielded 
e bar" and the diſtreſſes, 
H h 3 in 


1 


| 
| 
| 

= 
| 
| 
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Boos V. in which Whole ſtates and countries were 4 
the. nm volved, he regarded with indifferrnte and ncon- 
cern. If diſimulation and artifice were required, 
his perfect knowledge of mankind, joined to his 
obliging and inſinuating deportment, enabled 
him to practiſe theſe with the thoſt conforiniate 
addrefs; and thus were canddiir and ingenubtf. 
neſs frequently ſacrificed to his ſchemes of great- 
neſs. If corruption was neceffary, he blots its 
power, and was perfect in the art of propagat- 
ing and recommending it by the faireſt and moſt 
plauſible pretences; and alchengk he endes- 
voured, from a full convict ion of its futal cf. 
quences, to check its progreſi in his on Ring- 
dom (as appears from his diſcouraging” his {ons | 
attempts to introduce it) yet he never ſerupled 
to make it his inſtrument to deftray his rivals. 
Hence we find him ſometimes repreſented us a 
cruel, crafty, and perfidious prince, who laid it 
| down as his favourite maxim, that it was a folly, 
| Suid. in e. When he had killed the father, to leave any of 
Allan. l. 5. his family alive to revenge his death; who pro- 
1 feſſed to amuſe men with oaths; as children are 
cheated with toys; and who was rather the pur. 
chaſer, than the conqueror, of Greece. If, vn 
the other hand, the ſpecious appeatatices of 
generality, condeſcenſion, and benevolence, were 
required to ſerve his great purpoſes, no man was 
more cpu of nenn them; no man could 
diſplay 


nit ir KING OF. MACEDON. 


diſplay them more narurally and gracefully. If i 
his reputation was to be exalted, or the number 


| of ki to be increaſed, he could confer 
fawours wich an nit of the utmoſt cordinlity and 


affection, he could liſten to reptwof with pa- 
tience, and acknowledge his errours with the 


* * : 
| ; - 


moſt ſpecious ſemblance of humanity ;i be could = | 


conquer his enemies and revilers by his good 
offiecy, and reconcile their affections by uner- 
pected and unmerited liberalitiea. Hence again 
vr ſind him imblasoned by all the pomp of 
praiſe ; as humane and benevolent, metciful and 


victory, careful to exerciſe the virtues of huma- 
nity; and gaining a ſecond and more glorious 
triumph, by the Kindneſs and clemency with 
which he reconciled and commanded * 
tions of thoſe whom his arms had ſubdued.” 


Ix a word, his virtues and vices were directed 
and proportioned to his great deſigns of power : 
his moſt ſhining and exalted qualities influenced 
in a great meaſure by his ambition: and even 
to the moſt exceptionable parts of his conduct 


placable; in the midſt of all che inſolence of 


Polyb. L 3. 


was he principally determined by their conveni- 


ency and expediency. If he was unjuſt, he was 
like Cæſar, unjuſt for the ſake of empire. If he 
gloried in the ſucceſs acquired by his virtues, or 
his 2 accompliſhments, rather than i in 
12. that 


— — — ß——ñ—ͤ1—h III 
= 
= 


4 
Doe V. chat which the force of arms could gain, the rea- 
3 


Plut. ia 


other writers. And, although the nature and 
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ſon, which he himſelf aſſigned, points out his 
true principle. In the former caſe,” ſaid he, 
e the oð / is entirely my. own; in the other, 


* mpigenirls and ſoldiers have their ſhare, 


mi ey . epd Dt rn 
Tux leaned habe beende fond of 
e nr the merit of this prince's painful con- 
queſts with'the rapid progreſs of his ſon.z their 
abilities, their virtues, and their faults. This is 
a ſubject which hath been fully exhauſted by 


extent of their abilities, their virtues, and their 


vices, afford much uſeful inſtruction, yet the oir- 


cumſtances of thoſe people with whom they con- 
tended, may poſſibly (if duly weighed) fuggeſt 
reflections more n — a gur — FO 


intereſting, 
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pte addreſſed to, the learr ied reader 

1 55 page of bf Fel H. We i 1217 
to r him, that this Hiſtory Was finihed 
a” conliderable time before ie publication 
of that part of che Edition of Dznggrunnes 
by Doctor Tavios, which contains: the Oration 
on rut Co.] ·? and that the author firſt faw | 
Tom. II. of that valuable work, when his ſecond 
Volume had been already ſent to the preſs, too 
late for mak ing any alteration i in the Note aboye- 
mentioned, yet time enough for ſuppreſſing ano- 
ther of the ſame kind; on the date of the pc Ex, 
page 130, of the ſame Volume; as he deems it 
ſufficient to refer the learned reader to the Com- 
mentary of that judicious editor, page 671, &c. 
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For. Nile th hy K "ing mphips- 

bs, 2 ſtruck at 1 time 5 0 

Pbihg declared this city free. On one fide, 

i crowned, poſfibly. in honour of, his 
late victary oyer the IIlyrians.— The r 

Aa blade.of pe enen of. HUEY | 


Ne 2. A braſs coin. of the. city of Philippopalis 
built by Philip in Thrace.—On one fide the 


bead of the under wich a diadem.—The * 
| _ verſe, the ſame as the formen. 1 202 10 1 


ea 4 * 
„ 9 
, 


ing to Beger) to perpetuate the memory. of 
Alexander's intrepidity and vigour in taming 
Bucephalus.— On the one ſide, Philip crown- 
ed.—The reverſe, Alexander mounted on that 


famous horſe. 


No g. and 6. Both of gold, in honour of prizes 
gained at the Olympic games. On one fide, 
Jupiter crowned with laurel or olive (for an- 
tiquarians are not agreed in this point), The 
reverſe, a man mounted on horſeback, hold- 


ing 


* 


ig 2 branch, in the ane, in the ther, ed. 
his arm extended, as preparing to ſpeak. : 


N* 5A brals.coim—Or one fide;; Philip vid 
"ge hide to denote his defcent from Her- 
*** Then reverſo Jupiter benin gan eagle 

— divinity 1 in b 
culiar , 1 "old. K 4 i 


ut a Y 


ws. A golden - one fide Hercates 
the founder of the royal ra of Macedon.— 
The reverſe, the ſame as the foregoing, | 


N- 9. A golden coin repreſenting Philip crowned 
with laurel, poſſibly in honour of his victory 
over Onomarchus.— The reverſe, chariots, in 
memory of his ſucceſs at the Olympic games. 

Ne 10. A braſs coin, —On one fide, Philip with 
a lion's hide.—The reverſe, goats, the en- 
ſigns of Macedon, 


N. 11. A coin of - braſs, repreſenting Philip 
with his lion's hide.— The 'reverſe, a tripod 
and bow. By which it appears, that this was 

ſtruck in honour of Philip's ſucceſs in vindi- 

_ cating the honour of Apollo, and deciding 

the famous ſacred war. 


Ne 12. The ſame with the foregoing, excepting 


only, that on the reverſe a club is joined with 


the 


. * 
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wie u bags coin>—On ene due bee 

Minerva, a goddeſs; to whom the Macedoni- 

nn rr eee reverſe, 1 
” trophy... EN n Vini vi! N | | 
No 14. A fitver coin. The ad of A 
. 26-99% "9 ſide.— The e Viccory with "8 
Aen. and branch. 101 981] 10 151 Tut 1.543" 15 * 
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